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Hi.  WeVe  conducting 
a  survey..^ 


Lee  Canning,  Promotion  and  Public  Service  Director 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


How  would  you  describe  your  commitment  to  research? 

□  Strong  dedication.  □  Moderate  support. 

□  Passing  fancy.  □  Don’t  know. 

At  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  the  commitment  is  clear.  We  can’t  afford,  and 
neither  can  you,  to  make  major  decisions  or  develop  major 
strategies  without  sound  research. 

Last  year,  nearly  35,000  people  were  interviewed 
for  surveys  conducted  by  our  Marketing  Research 
Department.  We  got  more  than  1^  million  answers. 

Some  questions  dealt  with  reading  habits.  We  used 
that  research  to  help  plan  the  new  sections  and  the 
combined  Saturday  edition  we  introduced  last  summer. 
We  used  it  to  track  the  advertising  and  promotion  campaign 
that  accompanied  the  changes.  And  we  used  it  to 
evaluate  readers’  reactions  to  the  changes. 

In  addition  to  our  surveys,  we  talked  to  714  people 
in  73  focus  group  interviews  last  year.  This  kind  of 
qualitative  research  helped  us  better  understand  the 
feelings  and  the  motivations  behind  people’s  behavior. 

Making  that  kind  of  investment  in  research 
isn’t  cheap. 

Neither  are  the  alternatives. 


Don’t  let  1978  be  cancelled  on  you  without  first 
putting  the  nation’s  funniest  cartoonist  on  your 
editorial  page.  You’ll  find  conditions  on  your  edi¬ 
torial  page  a  lot  brighter  and  wa.  mer  with  a  daily 
editorial  cartoon  by  Bob  Englehart. 

Write,  wire  or  call; 

John  Moon  or  Ron  Wells 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego,  Ca.  92112 
Phone:  (714)  299-3131 

Ctt>8  Sewice 

Serving  the  needs  of  newspapers 


Phone  _ 
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The  national  guilt  complex  •Achievement 
or  original  sin*Production  vs.  atonement 


Judging  by  some  of  what  we  read  and  hear,  self- 
flagellation  seems  about  to  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  Much  of  whatever  Americans  do  or 
achieve  or  enjoy  is  termed  immoral  or  otherwise 
indefensible,  and  what  people  in  other  countries 
do  is  hailed  as  the  shape  of  the  future,  morally 
speaking. 

Well,  now. 


(1)  Gratuitous  martyrdom  is  an  exercise  in 

futility. 

(2)  When  someone  tries  to  make  you  feel 
guilty  because  our  country  has  achieved  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  what  ah  countries  strive  for,  don’t 
leap  to  the  bait.  Remember,  it’s  possible  to  state 
even  the  most  positive  accomplishments  in  a  way 
that  makes  them  sound  like  original  sin. 


A  lot  of  this  national  guilt  complex  depends 
on  how  things  are  put. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  ask  you,  “Do  you 
think  it’s  right  for  the  United  States,  with  only  5%  of 
the  world’s  population,  to  consume  28%  of  its 
energy?’’  That  might  be  your  cue  to  beat  your 
breast  and  cry,  “Heavens  to  Betsy,  no!  How  could 
we  do  such  a  thing?  And  how  can  we  atone?” 

Suppose,  however,  we  rephrase  that  ques¬ 
tion  and  ask  you,  “Isn’t  it  remarkable  that  the 
United  States,  with  only  a  twentieth  of  the  world’s 
population,  can  produce  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
world’s  goods  and  services?  And  that  we  have 
become  the  industrial  and  agricultural  breadbas¬ 
ket  of  the  world ...  a  prime  purveyor  to  the  hungry 
and  the  needy  abroad?” 

“Gee,”  you  might  say.  “Just  shows  you  what 
the  old  Yankee  ingenuity,  along  with  hard  work  and 
clean  living,  can  do.” 

We  can  stomach  breast-beating  or  a  hair- 
shirt  demonstration,  if  that’s  what  gives  the  other 
fellow  his  kicks.  But  the  point  we  want  to  make  is 
that  nobody  in  this  country  has  to  beat  himself  over 
the  head  just  because  he’s  adequately  fed  and 
clothed.  Mankind  has  always  striven  for  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not  a  land  short  of 
necessities  and  barren  of  luxuries,  long  on  depri¬ 
vation  and  longer  on  austerity. 


We  get  the  distinct  impression  that  most  of 
the  people  who  berate  this  country  for  its  produc¬ 
tivity  are  themselves  quite  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  housed,  and,  possibly  as  a  result,  feeling 
guilty.  We  cannot  believe  that  Americans  can  solve, 
or  even  alleviate,  the  problems  of  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  through  starvation  diets  or  by 
sleeping  on  a  bed  of  nails.  A  refrigerator  or  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  pair  of  shoes  not  bought  and  used  in  the 
United  States  is  not  automatically  going  to  end  up 
in  some  less-developed  country. 

The  point  is  that  our  country  is  so  produc¬ 
tive,  despite  all  the  roadblocks  thrown  up  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  others,  that  it  can  turn  out  an  almost 
unbelievable  volume  of  goods— enough  to  supply 
the  domestic  market  and  still  have  a  lot  left  over  to 
export.  If  you  want  more  U.S.  money  and  food  and 
other  goods  sent  to  needy  peoples  abroad,  fine;  tell 
your  Senators  and  your  Congressman  so.  But  don’t 
feel  guilty  about  living  well  if  you  already  do,  or 
about  wanting  to  if  you  don’t. 

We  are  not  trying  to  promote  gluttony  or 
even  conspicuous  consumption.  We  are  trying  to 
deflate  what  strikes  us  as  nonsense.  Life  is  short, 
and  people  who  work  hard  and  productively 
shouldn’t  reproach  themselves  over  their  rewards, 
especially  since  producing  for  plenty  makes  soci¬ 
ety  a  lot  more  comfortable  than  sharing  unneces¬ 
sary  shortage.  To  some  people  pleasure  may  be  a 
little  sinful,  but  if  there  were  no  sin  in  the  world, 
what  would  be  the  benchmark  for  virtue? 


This  is  not  a  plea  for  devil-may-care  hedon¬ 
ism.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  trying  to  make  two 
points: 


Mark  Twain  once  commented  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  reaching  him,  his  choice 
would  be  heaven  for  climate  and  hell  for  good  con¬ 
versation.  Maybe  he  had  something  there. 
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Aging. 

Everybody's  doing  it. 

We  can  heip  your  readers 
do  it  better. 
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This  directory  has  been  prepared  to  assist 
you  in  your  increasing  news  and  feature 
coverage  of  older  Americans— the  nation's 
fastest  growing  population  segment.  It 
provides  you  with  a  source  of  timely,  accurate 
information  on  a  wide  range  of  economic 
and  social  issues,  plus  contact  with  authorita¬ 
tive  spokespersons  at  national,  state  and 
local  levels. 

For  a  FREE  copy  of  this  useful  and 
informative  directory,  write: 

Steve  Mehiman 
NRTA-AARP 
1909  K.  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20049 
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9-13— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 
13-15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association.  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel 
Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

13- 16— Louisiana  Press  Association  convention  and  trade  show,  New 

Orleans. 

14- 15— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 

Educational  Seminar,  Downtown  Sheraton  Philadelphia, 

14-16— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Tamiment 
Resort,  Poconos. 

14-18— Midwest  Graphics  78,  Cincinnati  Convention  &  Exposition  Center, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

16— Photographic  Encounter,  Indiana  News  Photographers  Association 
and  Region  4,  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Executive 
Inn,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

16-18— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hunt  Valley  Inn, 
Towson,  Maryland. 

18— Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

18-21— Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  Hyatt-Regency, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

20— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

20- 22— Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Southern  Illinois 

Editorial  Association,  Carbondale. 

21- 22— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

21-22— Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  seminar,  Atlanta. 

21-23— New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  57  Howard 
Johnson's  Motor  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

26-28— Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  advertising  conference, 
Williamsburg. 

26-29— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

MAY 

I- 3— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Atlanta. 

3- 5— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

4- 6— National  Newspaper  Foundation/South  Carolina  Press  Association 

seminar  on  managing  the  small  newspaper,  Greenville.  S.C. 

5- 7— Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 

Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

5-7— Ohio  Press  Women,  Hospitality  Inn,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7-10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “The 
Weather  As  News"  seminar,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  College  Station. 
7-11— Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

10-12— Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  Region  1,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Statler  Inn,  Ithaca. 

II- 13— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  conference, 

Ponce  DeLeon  Hotel  and  Country  Club,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

12-13— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

14-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Great 
Smokies  Hilton,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18-19— Allied  Publishers,  Sheraton-Spokane,  Washington. 

21-23— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  sports  writing  and  editing  seminar, 
Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis. 

24-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  co-op  coordinator  semi¬ 
nar,  San  Jose  State  University. 

30-June  2— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Galleria 
Plaza,  Houston. 


JUNE 

3- 8— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute 

Production  Conference,  St.  Louis  Gateway  Convention  Center,  St. 
Louis. 

4- 8— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Queensbury, 

Glens  Falls. 

5- 8— Sports  Writers'  &  Editors'  Seminar,  Pennsylvania  Press  Institute, 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Center,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

7— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  mid-year  conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 
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Don’t  listen  to  those  birds.  Listen  to  what  SHOE’s  fans  have  been  writing  to  the  artist, 
JeffMacNelly: 

“The  lawyers  have  their  Judge  Parker;  the  doctors  have  Rex  Morgan,  M.D.;  the 
coaches  have  Gil  Thorp . .  Now  we  beleaguered  editors  have  our  own  hero.  Thank 
you  for  SHOE.  He  is  my  kind  of  bird.’’ 

“Your  combination  of  words  and  image  is  most  nifty!” 

“I  am  hooked  on  SHOE!  An  instant  addiction  to  that  bird  with  the  size  12  Keds!” 

“You  must  be  a  piper.  Only  someone  who  can  tune  his  drones  to  a  perfect  A  and 
play  Scotland  the  Brave  at  a  march  tempo  could  draw  like  you  do.” 

“Yours  is  the  only  strip  in  our  paper  that  is  funny.” 

But  why  go  on?  SHOE  and  his  feathered  friends  were  hatched  just  seven  months  ago 
and  already  circulation  has  soared  past  the  400  mark  counting  only  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  No  feature  gains  that  sort  of  popularity  that 
quickly  unless  it’s  rather  special.  Which  is  just  what  those  readers  are  saying. 


SHOE  .  .  Available  through:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE/NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

220  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  N.Y.  10017  (212)949-3416 

Robert  S.  Reed,  President  Don  Michel,  Editor  Walter  Mahoney,  Sales  Manager 


Another  great 

MEETING 
PLACE  .  .  . 


Before,  during 
and  after  AN  PA 
and  ANPA/RI, 
you  can  nneet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 
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Newsbriefs 


An  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  calling  for  the 
return  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Panama  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  according  to  E.  W.  Scripps,  president  of  the 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

Scripps,  who  is  seeking  support  for  the  amendment  from 
newspaper  colleagues  in  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  a  long-time  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  says  the  amendment  will  read: 

“The  Republic  of  Panama  hereby  guarantees  an  uncen¬ 
sored  free  press  for  both  electronic  and  printed  media  for  the 
life  of  this  treaty,  and  it  is  hereby  recognized  that  such  a 
guarantee,  and  the  exercise  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  the 
press  in  no  way  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  which 
forbids  the  United  States  from  entering  into  political  activity 
or  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama." 

*  *  ♦ 

Canadian  Paperworkers  Union,  representing  8,000  of 
Canada’s  36,000  mill  workers,  has  singled  out  Abitibi  Paper 
Co.  and  Canadian  International  Paper  Co.  for  negotiation  of  a 
two-year  contract  calling  for  wage  increases  of  17  to  20%. 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Paper  Co.  is  holding  out  for  separate 
talks. 

With  wage  controls  ending  in  mid-April,  after  two  and 
one-half  years,  the  mill  unions  want  to  bring  eastern  wage 
scales  up  to  those  granted  in  British  Columbia  last  year.  The 
basic  wage  of  $6.79  an  hour  would  go  to  $8.16  an  hour  if  the 
union's  demands  are  met.  Some  industry  observers  in 
Canada  expect  the  boom  in  the  market  for  newsprint  and 
other  paper  products  and  the  profitability  of  the  exchange 
rate  with  the  Canadian  dollar  about  10%  below  the  U.S. 
dollar  to  be  favorable  to  the  union  in  the  negotiations. 

♦  *  * 

Daily  Advance  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  has  published  its  first 
issue  of  “The  Smart  Shopper,’’  a  monthly  publication  distrib¬ 
uted  free  to  every  household  in  its  service  area  where  the  daily 
newspaper  is  not  delivered. 

Advertising  in  the  shopper  is  picked  up  primarily  from  the 
Daily  Advance.  The  shopper  also  accepts  new  advertising, 
including  classifieds  and  signatures. 

In  addition  to  home  delivery,  copies  of  the  shopper  are 
available  in  courtesy  racks  in  several  locations  throughout 
the  service  area. 

*  *  * 

A  widely  advertised  legal  service  is  under  attack  by  the  State 
Bar  of  Texas  which  is  seeking  a  permanent  injunction  in  Hous¬ 
ton  against  Divorce  Services  of  Texas.  The  firm,  based  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  operates  in  seven  states  and  runs  con¬ 
siderable  newspaper  advertising  for  its  "Divorce  for  $95” 
(plus  court  filing  fees). 

The  Texas  Bar  contends  the  company  provides  legal  ad¬ 
vice  and  services  in  violation  of  state  law.  But  Van  Royce 
Vibber,  head  of  the  firm,  has  asserted  in  court  action  that  his 
offices  merely  prepare  forms  for  clients,  serving  as  “public 
scriveners."  The  Texas  Bar  claims  the  forms  are  accepted  as 
legal  proceedings  in  divorce  cases. 

Vibber  has  indicated  that  his  company  plans  to  expand 
into  services  for  bankruptcy,  wills  and  child  custody  cases. 
Use  of  newspaper  ads,  permitted  by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  the  past  year,  has  been  responsible  for  fast  growth  of  the 
company. 

♦  *  * 

Winners  of  the  1977  Media  Awards  for  the  Advancement  of 
Economic  Understanding  will  be  announced  on  May  23  at  an 
awards  luncheon  in  New  York  City.  Up  to  $105,000  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded  in  14  print  and  electronic  categories. 

Richard  West,  dean  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Dartmouth,  which  administers  the  contest, 
said  that  over  700  entries  were  received.  As  a  result,  the 
competition  will  be  repeated  in  1978,  he  said. 
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TIME  per  year  and  readers  buy  40%  more  copies 
each  week  than  any  other  news  magazine,  there 
have  to  be  some  reasons.  One  is  the  magazine’s 
never-ending  commitment  to  innovation.  The 
news  magazine  format  itself  is  a  TIME  inven¬ 
tion,  begun  55  years  ago  aind  widely  copied  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world.  And 
whether  improvements  on  the  basic  invention 
have  taken  the  form  of  greater  use  of  color  or 
fresh  graphics  or  new  editorial  departments  or 
inventive  wa5rs  to  ferret  out  and  tell  a  story, 
TIME  most  often  sets  the  pattern  that  others 
follow.  For  advertisers,  TIME  continues  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  sirray  of  advertising  availabilities  and 
marketing  information  and  expertise  un¬ 
matched  by  any  other  publication.  All  of  which 
supports  a  basic  premise  at  TIME:  If  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  people  something  more,  some¬ 
thing  better,  you’ll  continue  to  stay  out  in  front. 


The  most  colorful  coverage  of  the  week 
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6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30  1977 — 2^.836 


Government  censorship 

Government  censorship  of  the  printed  word  has  crept  into 
our  lives  and  like  a  boa  constrictor  threatens  to  crush  free¬ 
dom  of  the  printed  and  spoken  word  before  we  know  the 
serpent  is  in  our  midst. 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  more  dramatically  than  the 
letter  from  Sen.  James  Abourezk  to  major  oil  companies  and 
their  ad  agencies  (on  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Practice  and  Procedure,  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee)  as  part  of  a  new  inquiry  into  corporate  image 
and  advocacy  advertising. 

Editors  are  inclined  to  tolerate  this  because  it  involves 
“advertising.”  They  should  take  another  look. 

The  excuse  for  the  investigation  is  “to  determine  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  jurisdiction  and  the  degree  of  coordination  among  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  and  Department  of 
Energy”  with  respect  to  that  advertising. 

Sen.  Abourezk  describes  “the  limited  statutory  jurisdic¬ 
tion”  these  agencies  have,  as  follows:  “Under  15  U.S.C.  45, 
for  example,  the  FTC  may  prohibit  the  dissemination  of 
advertisements  held  to  be  unfair,  false  or  misleading.  Under 
section  162  (e)  (2)  (B)  of  title  26,  the  IRS  must  deny  claims  for 
business  expense  deductions  for  any  advertisements  dis¬ 
seminated  ‘in  connection  with  any  attempt  to  influence  the 
general  public,  or  segments  thereof,  with  respect  to  legisla¬ 
tive  matters,  elections,  or  referendums.’  The  FCC  has  the 
responsibility  to  determine  whether  advertisements  raise  a 
‘controversial  issue  of  public  importance’  under  its  ‘fairness 
doctrine.’  Finally,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  responsi¬ 
bility  to  determine  whether  utilities  may  pass  on  the  costs  of 
their  advertising  to  their  customers.” 

The  restidctions  on  advertising  exercised  by  each  one  of 
these  four  agencies  have  grown  and  developed  each  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  others.  Now  we  have  a  Senate  committee 
about  to  study  these  jurisdictions  “to  explore  whether  there 
should  be  coordination  between  the  agencies.”  Lip  service  is 
paid  to  “speech  protected  by  the  First  Amendment”  but 
with  a  proliferation  of  government  controls  on  advertising 
the  First  Amendment  protection  of  advertising  will  soon  be 
forgotten. 

And,  when  that  is  gone,  when  much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising  is  destroyed  so  that  it  will  virtually  disappear, 
printed  and  spoken  opinions  could  be  next. 

We  need  a  new  John  Milton.  His  Areopagitica  spoke  out 
against  the  system  of  licensing  and  censorship  of  the  press 
333  years  ago.  When  advertisers  have  to  have  clearance  of 
from  one  to  four  government  agencies  as  to  what  they  might 
say  in  their  ads,  aren’t  we  close  to  the  same  thing  Milton  was 
talking  about? 
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Letters _ 

NORMAL  PROCEDURE 

As  a  reporter  who  has  long  covered 
litigation  at  both  local  and  federal  levels, 

1  am  amazed  to  find  you  highlighting  the 
barring  of  a  witness.  New  York  Times 
reporter  M.  A.  Farber,  from  the  cour¬ 
troom. 

1  find  this  normal  procedure  and  most 
logical.  Witnesses  are  barred  from  cour¬ 
trooms  so  that  their  testimony  when  pre¬ 
sented  is  as  objective  and  truthful  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  in  the  past  five  years  cov¬ 
ered  one  trial  which  covered  six  weeks 
consecutively,  another  which  took  ap¬ 
proximately  70  days  over  a  six-month 
period  and  another  which  lasted  some 
nine  trial  days.  1  was  in  the  courtroom  at 
all  times  except  for  full  Thursdays,  our 
deadline.  1  saw  bailiffs  in  every  instance 
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shoo  witnesses  from  the  court  anytime 
they  entered  the  courtroom  except  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  their  actual  testifying. 

If  all  witnesses  were  allowed  to  attend 
trials,  1  feel  litigants  would  be  penalized 
by  testimony  arbitrarily  beefed  up 
through  the  witness  having  heard  the 
total  conduct  of  the  trial.  1  think  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  counsel  for  the  side  on 
which  the  witness  testifies  do  pretrial 
appearance  consultation  with  the  wit¬ 
ness.  But  to  allow  anyone,  even  a  repor¬ 
ter  who  is  to  testify,  to  sit  through  a  trial, 
is  totally  unfair  to  the  honesty  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  we  try  to  maintain  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  courtroom. 

Is  the  Times  so  short  of  good  reporters 
that  it  must  insist  on  Farber?  Most  metro 
dailies  have  several  persons  working 
local  and  federal  courts,  and  all  of  them 
are  qualified  or  they  would  not  be  on  the 
beat  regularly. 

John  L.  Sippai. 

(Sippal  is  marketing  editor  of  Billboard 
in  Los  Angeles.) 

^  * 

BUSINESS  NEWSPAPERS 

The  announcement  in  your  February 
25  issue  of  Chicago’s  new  business  tab¬ 
loid  prompts  me  to  alert  you  to  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  Kentucky  has  had  its 
own  business  and  financial  newspaper 
for  two  years  and  three  months,  and 
Kentucky  Business  LeJf’er  is  doing  very 
well. 

We  operate  as  a  controlled  circulation 
monthly  tabloid  going  to  executives  of 
the  state's  X.OOO  largest  non-financial 
companies;  all  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions;  and  to  other  business 
oriented  individuals.  Average  press  run. 
1 1  .OOO.  Pages.  32  to  44. 

Our  readership,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  highly  educated,  affluent  (median 
household  income.  $37,500)  and  influen¬ 
tial. 


We're  well  received.  An  indepen¬ 
dently  made  readership  survey  tells  us 
that  SO  percent  of  our  readers  view  the 
Ledger  as  “excellent"  or  “above  aver¬ 
age."  Ninety-six  percent  (really)  say  the 
Ledger  is  useful  in  their  business.  More 
than  a  fourth  say  they  use  the  Ledger  for 
sales  leads. 

Kentucky  Business  Ledger  resulted 
from  an  alliance  of  the  undersigned,  a 
former  suburban  weekly  publisher  Uef- 
Jerson  Reporter,  Louisville.  1953-1975) 
with  a  former  Courier-Journal  business 
editor.  Rod  Wenz.  and  two  of  Wen/.'  as¬ 
sociates  in  a  public  relations  firm.  It's 
been  a  satisfying  undertaking. 

The  growing  number  of  state  and  local 
business  publications,  of  course,  is  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  felt  need.  Other  media  simply 
cannot  report  and  explain  business  news 
as  well. 

What  this  new  medium  needs  now  is  to 
organize  to  present  a  national  advertising 
buy.  Its  demographics  would  be  over¬ 
powering. 

Lewis  M.  Conn 

(Conn  is  publisher.) 

Short  takes _ 

Begin  arrived  in  the  United  States  on 
Sunday  and  expressed  reservations 
about  the  resolution  establishing  a 
peddlekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  .  .  . 
— New  York  News. 

As  City  Clerk  Charles  Deibel  read  off 
the  first  appeal,  board  review  members 
has  already  laid  in  a  supply  of  coffee  and 
doughnuts  along  with  City  Assessor  Bill 
Parsons. — Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.) 
Morniiif’  Sun. 

JfS  * 

He  said  he  ran  downstairs  and  found 
him  lying  on  the  floor  of  a  head  and 
beaten  with  a  basement  den  .  .  . — Daily 
Oklahoman. 
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^In  the  Detroit  Muket,  we  win  the 
election  every  day.”  -K«™thc« 


— ^Kenneth  Carlson, 
AclvBFtasing  Dire^ 
The  Defi?oit  News 


'''Vi.?;. 

*  -  y •  * 


'  'C^'  '■  X  \  C-''  •' 

’■^^.''.6 Vi'*’ 


“This  is  the 
5th  largest  newspaper 
in  the  country  And,  let 
me  tell  you,  The  Detroit  News 
didn’t  just  faU  into  that  position. 

“We  got  there  hy  being  the  best  source  of 
news  in  this  area,  day  after  day  That’s  why  the 
majority  of  people  in  town  turn  to  us.  We  have 
the  highest  household  penetration  of  the  first  5 
markets  in  the  country 

“But  what  does  that  mean  to  me  and  my 


department?  Just  as  the  people  of  southeastern 
IiMiigan  turn  to  The  News,  so  do  the  meyor 
advertisers  in  the  area. 

More  than  65%  of  newspaper  advertising 
dollars  are  q)ent  in  The  News.  Overall  we  carry 
71%  of  classified,  61%  of  retail,  and  58%  of 
general  And  those  are  fine  numbers  in  a  bigbly 
competitive  market. 

“It’s  simple.  If  you’re  going  to  communicate 
with  the  Detroit  Market,  you’ve  got  to  use  The 
Detroit  News.” 


The  Detroit  Ne\4^ 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America 


April  8,  1978 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Editors  convene  in  D.C. 
for  annuai  convention 


Discussion  of  the  critical  role  of 
editors  in  newspaper  research,  market¬ 
ing  and  promotion  tops  the  schedule  of 
Shoptalks  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  meeting,  being  held  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Hilton,  begins  Sunday,  April  9, 
and  continues  through  a  banquet  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  12. 

It  is  the  ASNE’s  first  Washington 
meeting  since  President  Carter  took  of¬ 
fice.  Most  of  the  sessions  planned  will 
focus  on  the  leaders  and  issues  of  the 
Carter  Administration,  coupled  with  a 
close  look  at  the  problems  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  facing  newspapers. 

Besides  scheduling  President  Carter  as 
the  Tuesday  luncheon  speaker,  program 
chairman  John  C.  Quinn  (Gannett  Co.) 
has  as  luncheon  speakers  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  Attorney 
General  Griffin  Bell.  Scheduled  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  is  a  talk  on  “The  Press 
and  1“  by  Bert  Lance,  former  Director  of 
the  Office  Management  and  Budget,  now 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.  where  among  other 
things  he  is  a  tv  commentator. 

Other  shop  talk  sessions  include  one 
on  “Newspapers,  Dead  or  Alive,” 
featuring  Joe  L.  Allbritton  (Washington 
Star),  Douglas  Bailey  (Philadelphia 
Journal)  and  James  F.  Hoge,  Jr. 
(Chicago  Sun-Times),  “A  Look  at  the 
Question  of  Privacy.” 


Program  highlights,  as  accurate  as 
E&P  could  make  them  at  press  time,  fol¬ 
low; 

Sunday,  April  2. 

1:30  P.M. — “How  to  Manage  a  News¬ 
room,”  with  James  L.  Hayes,  president 
of  the  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion,  stressing  efficiency,  effectiveness 
and  fun.  Robert  C.  Achorn  (Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette)  presiding. 

3:30  P.M. — “What  to  Do  Until  the 
Lawyer  Arrives,”  with  Anthony  Day 
(Los  Angeles  Times),  Charles  W.  Bailey 
II  (Minneapolis  Tribune)  and  a  panel  of 
three. 

5:30  P.M. — Reception. 

Monday,  April  10. 

9:30  A.M. — Committee  reports  and 
address  by  ASNE  president  Eugene  C. 
Patterson.  (St.  Petersburg  Times). 

10:30  A.M.— “What  The  Hell  Is  Going 
On  in  This  Country?” — an  overview 
with  Associated  Press  Louis  D.  Boccardi 
presiding  over  experts  on  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  religion. 

12:30  P.M. — Luncheon  with  Secretary 
of  State  Vance  as  speaker.  Introduction 
by  William  H.  Hornby  (Denver  Post). 

2:30  P.M. — Tour  of  Capitol  led  by 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  for 
ASNE  spouses. 

2:30  P.M. — “Who  Is  the  Enemy  in  the 
Readership  War?” — discussion  of 


editors  and  research,  marketing  and 
promotion  with  Michael  J.  O’Neill  (New 
York  News)  presiding,  with  12  partici¬ 
pants. 

4:30  P.M. — “Can  Writing  Be 
Taught?” — Michael  G.  Gartner  (Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune)  presiding, 
with  3  other  participants. 

Tuesday,  April  11. 

9:30  A.M. — “How  Are  We  Going  to 
Fix  the  Country?”  with  William  J.  Woes- 
tendiek  (Tucson  Arizona  Star)  presiding 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.  talking 
on  schools,  smoking,  etc.  and,  to  talk  on 
other  domestic  issues:  Patricia  R.  Harris, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment;  James  R.  Schlesinger,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Energy;  and  Stuart  E. 
Eizenstat,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Domestic  Affairs  and  Policy. 

12:30  P.M. — Luncheon  with  President 
Carter  speaking.  Introduction  by  presi¬ 
dent  Patterson. 

2:30  P.M. — “Private,  Keep  Out” — 
speakers  Professor  Arthur  R.  Miller 
(Harvard  Law  School),  Dan  Paul  (Paul  & 
Thompson,  Miami)  and  Robert  S.  War¬ 
ren  (CJibson,  Dunn  and  Crutcher),  Los 
Angeles.  Anthony  Day  (Los  Angeles 
Times)  presiding  over  a  panel  of  four 
questioners. 

A  video  tape  report  on  Ceefax,  View¬ 
data  and  Qube  systems,  plus  a  slide  show 
on  Mead  Corporation’s  ink-jet  computer 
printing  system,  will  be  shown  continu¬ 
ously  during  the  day  on  Tuesday  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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NEWSPAPER  PICTURES  OF  THE  YEAR 


Michael  Wirtz  of  the  Sur- 
burban  Trib,  Hinsdale,  Illinois 
is  the  Newspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year.  The  24- 
year-old  photographer  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the 
weekly  paper  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1976.  He  is  also  the 
newly  named  Chicago  Press 
Photographer  of  the  Year. 

Top  and  left,  excerpts  from 
his  POY  winning  portfolio. 
Wirtz  won  first  in  the  POY  fea¬ 
ture  picture  story  category 
also. 


Produced  by 
Lenora  Williamson 


A  gallery  of  first  place  category  winners  in  the 
35th  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  competitions 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  under  an  edu¬ 
cational  grant  from  Nikon,  Inc. 


NEWS  PICTURE  STORY 
Jim  Richardson 
Topeka  Capital-Journal 
"The  long  trip  down" 


SPOT  NEWS 
Joseph  B.  Young,  III 
Indianapolis  News 
"Just  in  time" 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  8.  1978 


PICTORIAL 
Viani  Navarrete 
Miami  Herald 

"Mother  and  newborn  daughter' 


GENERAL  NEWS 
John  Metzger 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 
"Tears  of  goodbye" 


FEATURE  PICTURE 

"Cooling  it" 


FOOD  ILLUSTRATION 

"Cooking  from  the  old  world  recipe" 


Winner,  both  categories 


J.  Scott  Applewhite 
Palm  Beach  Post 


EDITORIAL  ILLUSTRATION 
Bob  Modersohn 
Des  /l^oines  Register 
"Pregnancy" 
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Associated  Press  special  correspondent  Eddie  Adams  of  New  York — 
awarded  runner-up  spot  in  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition  for  the 
title  of  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year — has  won  two  other  major 
photo  awards.  Both  the  George  Polk  Award  for  news  photography  and 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  News  Photography  award  are  for  "Boat  of  No 
Smiles,"  Adams'  dramatic  pictures  of  Vietnamese  refugees  turned 
away  from  safe  harbor  in  Thailand. 


MORE  POY  HONORS 

News  and  magazine  photographers  in 
the  35th  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year 
competition  shared  in  $I0,(K)()  in  cash, 
cameras  and  trophies  awarded  April  5 
during  Photojournalism  Day  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  campus  in  Columbia. 

Runner-up  in  the  Newspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  title  next  to  winner 
Michael  Wirtz  is  Eddie  Adams  of  the 
Associated  Press,  New  York.  Third 
place  went  to  Kurt  E.  Smith,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald-Republic. 

In  the  World  Understanding  Award 
(won  by  Dean  Conger,  a  former  Denver 
Past  photographer  now  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic)  the  judges  gave  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  to  Ernie  Leyba,  Denver 
Post,  and  Michael  O'Brien,  Miami 
News. 

Five  judges  spent  an  intensive  three 
days  on  the  university  campus  drawing 
up  the  winning  list  from  over  9,000  en¬ 


tries  from  a  record  number  of  827 
photographers  and  editors  submitting  en¬ 
tries.  The  judges  were:  Chuck  Scott,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  Ohio  University; 
Hal  Buell,  executive  news  photo  editor. 
Associated  Press;  Al  Moldvay,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate;  Ken  Heyman,  photographer,  and 
Harry  Sonnenborn,  executive  editor, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Contest  director  Angus  McDougall, 
professor  of  photography  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  winners  in  addition  to  the  first  place 
photos  shown  in  the  E&P  gallery: 

SPOT  NEWS— 

Second,  Paul  Burnette,  Associated 
Press,  New  York;  third,  John  Bartley, 
Chicago  Tribune;  honorable  mentions, 
Stanley  Forman,  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Terry  Bochatey,  United  Press, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

GENERAL  NEWS 

Second,  Jeffrey  Hamilton,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald-Republic;  third,  John 


Costello,  El  Paso  Times. 

FEATURE  PICTURE— 

Second.  Dale  Gebhardt,  freelance; 
third,  Jim  Jennings.  Virginian  Pilot ! 
Ledf>er  Star;  honorable  mentions,  Fran¬ 
cis  Woodruff,  Binfiliamton  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  Bruce  Bisping,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune. 

SPORTS  ACTION— 

Second,  Don  Rypka.  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers;  third.  Marlin  Levison. 
Miami  Herald;  honorable  mentions,  Dan 
Peak,  Hays  (Kans.)  Daily  News  and  Ed 
Vidinghoff,  Omaha  Sun  Newspapers. 
SPORTS  FEATURE— 

Second,  Phil  Mascione,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  third.  Melissa  Farlow,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times;  honorable 
mentions,  Jan  Housewerth,  Suburban 
Trib,  Hinsdale.  111.,  and  Bruce  Bisping, 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 
PORTRAIT/PERSONALITY— 
Second,  Eddie  Adams,  Associated 
Press,  New  York;  third,  John  W. 
McDonough,  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix;  honorable  mentions,  Jeffrey 
Hamilton.  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic,  Tim  Chapman,  Miami  Herald 
and  James  B.  Dickman,  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

PICTORIAL- 

Second,  Jerrold  Howard,  Miami 
Herald;  third,  Charles  A.  Robinson,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Indianapolis;  honorable 
mentions,  Edward  J.  Hille.  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal  World  and  Mary  Lou 
Foy,  Miami  Herald. 

EDITORIAL  ILLUSTRATION— 
Second,  Alan  Berner,  and  third.  Bill 
Marr,  both  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une;  honorable  mention,  Jim  Kelpitsch, 
Chicago  Sun  Times. 

FOOD  ILLUSTRATION— 

Second,  Chuck  O'Rear,  freelance; 
third.  Bill  Snead,  Washington  Post. 
FASHION  ILLUSTRATION— 
Second,  Chris  Johns,  Topeka 
Capital-Journal;  third,  Talis  Bergmanis, 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Ron  Bailey,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  Lona  O'Connor,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

NEWS  PICTURE  STORY— 

Second,  Flint  Born,  Des  Moines  Re^i- 
ister;  third,  John  Metzgar.  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  Sun-Telefiiam  (now  with  Ithaca 
(N.Y.)  Journal;  honorable  mentions. 
Karl  Kuntz,  Kentucky  Post,  Fort 
Thomas,  and  Robert  A.  Donaldson. 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat . 
FEATURE  PICTURE  STORY— 
Second.  Michael  O'Brien.  Miami 
News;  third,  Eddie  Adams,  Associated 
Press;  honorable  mentions,  two  for  Joe 
Vitti,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson. 
SPORTS  PICTURE  STORY— 
Second,  Michael  Andersen,  Boston 
Herald  American;  third,  Don  Bierman, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  honorable 
mentions,  Joe  Vitti,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
Tucson  and  Robert  De  Giulio.  Statesman 
Journal,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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World  Understanding  Award 


Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Year 
DAVID  HARVEY,  National  Geographic 
This  photo  is  from  his  first  place  feature  story  "Wild 
Ponies  of  Sabucedo"  which  one  judge  said  deserved 
a  "best  of  show"  award. 


DEAN  CONGER,  National  Geographic 

For  his  two  year  documentation  of  the  Russian 
people  in  the  book,  "Journey  Across  Russia."  Conger 
was  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  year  in  1954, 
1955,  and  1958  while  at  the  Denver  Post.  He  joined 
the  National  Geographic  and  won  the  Magazine  POY 
title  in  1961 .  He  is  the  first  ever  to  receive  the  three 
highest  honors  awarded  in  the  annual  competitions. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  8,  1978 


Editor's  Awards — 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Claremont  (Calif.) 
Courier  has  won  top  honors  in  the  best  use  of  photographs 
by  a  newspaper  category.  The  judges  gave  special  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Doily  Tribune. 

In  the  newspaper  pictures  editor's  award  category,  top 
honor  went  to  Linda  Ware,  Claremont  (Calif.)  Courier. 
Judges  special  recognition  went  to  Bill  Marr,  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  and  Rich  Shulman,  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald. 

The  newspaper  magazine  picture  editor's  honor  was 
awarded  Ronald  G.  Linn,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 


Newspaper  category, 
continued — 


FASHION  ILLUSTRATION 
Bill  Snead 
Washington  Post 
"Eyes  on  Fall" 
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Murdoch  sets  deadline 


Guild  grabs  the  spotlight 
in  N.Y.  newspaper  talks 


By  John  Consoli 

A  New  York  City  newspaper  strike 
was  averted  last  weekend,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily.  when  the  deliverers'  union, 
w  hieh  had  taken  the  lead  in  negotiations, 
"agreed  in  principle”  on  a  new  contract 
with  the  News  and  Times  that  calls  for 
wage  increases  totalling  $68  over  three 
years. 

By  the  middle  of  this  week,  however, 
another  strike  possibility  loomed  when  it 
was  leained  that  New  York  Post  pub¬ 
lisher  Rupert  Murdoch  ordered  the 
Newspaper  Guild  notified  that  he  was 
setting  a  midnight  April  14  deadline  for 
an  agreement  on  all  issues  of  a  new  union 
contract. 

Murdoch  met  with  his  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  two  attorneys  to  discuss  his 
course  of  action  before  having  Post  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Byron  Greenberg  send  a 
letter  to  the  Guild  informing  them  of  the 
bargaining  deadline,  according  to  special 
Murdoch  assistant  Martin  Fischbein. 

The  Post  Guild  unit,  which  represents 
about  450  members  in  the  news  and 
commercial  departments,  issued  a  joint 
statement  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  that  read:  "If  the  Post  breaks 
off  negotiations,  forces  a  confrontation 
with  the  Guild  and  attempts  to  distribute 
a  scab-produced  newspaper,  the  Post 
alone  will  be  responsible  for  the  con¬ 


sequences  which  could  include  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  oldest  daily  in  the  nation.” 

The  statement  by  Harry  Fisdell. 
executive  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  and  Barbara  Yunc- 
ker.  head  of  the  Post  Guild  unit,  also 
stated  that  the  Guild’s  objective,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  had  voted  two  weeks  ago 
to  give  leaders  strike  authorization,  was 
to  "negotiate  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
resolve  our  differences  peacefully.” 

On  Wednesday.  (April  5)  nine  news¬ 
paper  unions  and  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council  announced  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Newspaper  Guild  should 
Murdoch  attempt  to  take  action  against 
the  Guild  if  a  contract  is  not  agreed  to 
by  April  14. 

George  E.  McDonald,  head  of  the 
Mailer's  Union  and  also  president  of 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  said 
although  the  deliverers  union  is  not  a 
council  member,  “we  assume  support 
from  the  drivers.” 

"The  Guild  is  willing  to  continue 
negotiating  because  once  a  settlement  is 
reached,  all  benefits  are  retroactive.” 
said  Fischbein.  He  said  the  Post  decided 
to  set  a  deadline  for  the  contract  agree¬ 
ment  because  for  every  day  that  goes  by . 
it  is  costing  the  Post  money  to  pay  what 
it  feels  is  an  overabundance  of  employes. 

“We  are  looking  for  layoffs.”  said 


Fischbein.  who  has  been  Murdoch's 
spokesman  during  the  strike  talks.  "We 
are  looking  to  reduce  the  staff  by  25  to  35 
percent.”  Fischbein  said  the  reduction 
was  being  sought  for  economic  reasons. 

In  addition  to  seeking  broad  staff  re¬ 
ductions.  Fischbein  said  the  Post  "will 
not  accept  senority  as  a  basis  of  de¬ 
termining  which  employes  are  kept 
on."  He  said  this  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  based  on  “competence,  perform¬ 
ance.  talent  and  quality.” 

All  three  negotiating  newspapers  have 
maintained  that  they  can  produce  news¬ 
papers  using  management  personnel  in 
the  event  of  a  strike,  but  it  has  been  the 
Post  that  has  been  the  most  aggressive  in 
letting  the  unions  know  this. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Murdoch  not  only 
used  his  own  management  personnel,  but 
also  flew  in  some  50  to  75  editorial  and 
production  employes  from  his  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express-News  to  publish  a 
special  Sunday  edition  (that  was  not  dis¬ 
tributed.)  The  editorial  employes  at 
Murdoch's  San  Antonio  Express-News 
are  non-union. 

At  that  time,  the  Guild  charged  that 
Murdoch  had  hired  armed  guards  who 
would  not  let  any  of  the  Post's  union 
members  into  the  building  during  the 
time  the  special  edition  was  being  put 
out. 

Guild  negotiators  and  negotiators  for 
the  Publishers  Association  of  New  York, 
which  is  representing  all  three  news¬ 
papers,  are  extremely  far  apart  in  coming 
to  terms. 

The  Guild  represents  3900  employes  at 
the  three  city  papers. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  dispute  in 
the  contract  negotiations  has  been  the 
publishers'  proposal  to  eliminate  several 
(Continued  on  pa}>e  66) 


3-month-old  Manhattan  daily 
goes  out  of  business 


By  Michael  M.  Murphy 

The  Trih,  the  New  York  morning  daily 
that  began  publishing  January  9  to  the 
advertised  banner  cry  “It  should  have 
happened  sooner."  disappeared  from 
New  York's  newspaper  scene  last  week 
.  .  .  but  few  seemed  surprised  or  shocked 
at  the  paper's  sudden  demise. 

At  a  Wednesday  6:30  p.m.  press  con¬ 
ference.  Trib  publisher  Leonard  Saffir 
said  that  the  paper  was  unable  to  meet  its 
bills,  and  would  not  continue  publishing 
(funds  were  unavailable  to  pay  a  $23,000 
printing  bill  for  the  Trib's  April  6.  edi¬ 
tion.  according  to  Saffir). 

"I  think  New  York  has  lost  a  heck  of  a 
lot  more  than  1  did,”  Saffir  stated,  indi¬ 
cating  that  problems  caused  because  of 
New  York's  harsh  winter,  delivery  dif¬ 
ficulties.  and  a  "shortsightedness”  on 
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the  part  of  advertisers,  were  the  main 
reasons  the  Trib  was  unsuccessful  in  its 
bid. 

During  its  3  month  history,  the  Trib 
never  really  found  a  niche  for  itself, 
either  with  readers  (sale  estimates 
ranged  from  a  Saffir-reported  high  of 
200.000  to  a  New  York  Times  report  of 
40.000  with  “massive”  returns)  or  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  Trib  had  been  offering  adver¬ 
tisers  a  "2  ads  for  the  price  of  1”  ar¬ 
rangement.  with  no  exceptions  or  restric¬ 
tions.  since  February  21,  but  was  still 
unable,  in  the  large  part,  to  attract  adver¬ 
tisers.  “Advertisers  look  for  a  number  of 
things  from  a  newspaper:  broadscale 
coverage,  deep  penetration  across  all 
audience  demographic  lines,  competitive 
ad  rates,  and,  finally,  a  real  "news”  en¬ 
vironment.  but  the  Trib  really  offered 


none  of  these."  according  to  Aldo  R. 
Traina,  associate  media  director  at 
Foote,  Cone,  &  Belding.  a  major  ad 
agency  in  New  York.  Traina  summed  up 
the  opinion  of  many  agency  media 
people  that  the  Trib,  with  its  slick,  non¬ 
newspaper,  magazine-like  format,  and 
targeted  for  an  upscale  audience,  was 
never  perceived  in  New  York's  advertis¬ 
ing  community,  as  a  true  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  advertisers,  consequently, 
did  not  turn  to  it.  as  they  do  to  New 
York’s  major  dailies:  the  News,  Post, 
Times,  or  even  for  that  matter,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

One  of  the  city's  biisiest  newsstands  in 
the  residential  "Silk  Stocking  District” 
of  the  upper  east  side,  told  E&P  it  sold 
250  copies  per  day  when  the  paper  was 
launched  and  this  week  it  was  receiving 
50  per  day  and  selling  between  10  and  20 
of  them.” 

Commenting  on  the  Trib's  financial 
difficulties.  Saffir  stated  investors  had 
sunk  "close  to  $5  million”  in  the  paper, 
(Continued  on  pafte  66) 
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ITSSOMINUTES 
TDMADUNL 
WHODOYOUCAUFOR 
ELECIRK  BKRGY 
INFORMATION? 


You  call  Paul  Wagner. 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State,  call  him  at  212-573-8833. 
It  you  live  outside  ot  New  York  State,  dial 
800-223-7560.  You  can  reach  him  toll  free  at  that 
number  anytime— days,  evenings  and  weekends. 

In  Washington,  call  Mike  Segal  at  202-862-3837. 
They’ll  provide  fast,  accurate  answers  to  your 
questions  about  electric  power. 


They  can  line  up  news  sources,  supply  you  with  film 
clips,  and  put  you  in  contact  with  electric  energy  specialists. 

They  can  also  provide  research  assistance  for 
reporters  and  writers  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

They  have  industry  statistics  and  comprehensive 
backgrounders  on  major  energy  topics. 

And  they’re  waiting  tor  your  call. 


Call  toll  free  800-223-7560.  Edison  Electric  Institute  Information  Service 

Visit  us  in  person  at  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Annual  Convention  in  Houston,  April  10-12. 


John  Hughes— ASNE’s  new  president 


By  I.  William  Hill 

If  it’s  true  that  the  boss  sets  the  tone 
for  the  shop,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  has  a  cheery  year 
ahead. 

Here’s  the  way  a  friend  describes  the 
man  slated  to  become  ASNE  president 
on  Wednesday  next,  John  Hughes, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor:  “John’s  so  cheerful  he 
can  have  a  good  time  thinking  what  a 
good  time  he’d  have  if  he  was  having  it.’’ 

This  correspondent  can  corroborate 
that.  John  Hughes  was  the  blithe  spirit 
when,  as  ASNE  board  members,  we 
traveled  about  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  for  22  days  in  October  of  1972.  As 
interpreter  Yao  Wei  put  it,  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  to  enjoy.”  That’s  Hughes. 

Actually,  however,  Hughes  didn’t 
start  life  as  an  American.  He  was  born  in 
a  small  town  in  South  Wales  called 
Neath  on  April  28,  1930.  His  family 
quickly  whiffed  him  off  to  London,  how¬ 
ever,  where  he  attended  a  school  that 
obviously  put  a  lifelong  stamp  upon  him 
for  it  was  run  by  one  of  the  old  livery 
companies,  the  Honorable  and  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Stationers  and  News- 
papermakers.  From  the  time  Hughes  was 
16,  he’s  been  newspapermaking. 

Largely  because  no  other  work 
seemed  near  as  much  fun,  Hughes  began 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  a  50,000-circulation 
morning  newspaper  called  the  Natal 
Mercury  in  Durban,  South  Africa.  The 
Hughes  family  had  moved  there  after 
John’s  father  became  enchanted  with  Af¬ 
rica  during  World  War  11. 

Like  a  number  of  things  in  Hughes’ 
early  life.  South  Africa  was  to  project 
decades  ahead  into  his  future.  Not  long 
ago,  32  years  later,  Hughes  told  E&P 
that  one  of  the  items  on  his  list  of  ASNE 
projects  is  to  help  with  the  needs  of  Third 
World  areas  like  South  Africa. 

“There  are  some  good  journalists  in 
the  Third  World,”  he  said.  “We  must 
identify  them  and  talk  to  them;  we  must 
provide  nurture,  support  and  technical 
assistance.  If  there  is  to  be  a  free  press  in 
these  areas,  it  must  be  fostered  from 
within.” 

Hughes’  teenage  tour  of  journalistic 
duty  in  South  Africa  lasted  3  years. 
Then,  on  his  own  steam,  he  was  back  in 
London,  where  he  worked  for  the  Daily 
Mirror,  Reuters,  and  a  city-news-bureau 
type  of  operation.  Back  to  South  Africa 
after  two  years,  this  time  to  head  up  his 
old  newspaper’s  bureau  in  the  provincial 
capital,  a  position  he  held  for  another  20 
years  while  also  serving  as  South  African 
correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  as  a  contributor  to  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Science  Monitor. 

The  latter  connection  in  1954  drew 
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Hughes  away  from  such  things  as  steamy 
Africa  and  London  fogs  so  thick  you 
couldn’t  tell  what  the  weather  was  like 
and  brought  him  to  Boston,  a  job  with 
the  Monitor’s  Overseas  News  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  romance. 

In  August  of  1955,  Hughes  broke  up 
the  promising  acting  career  of  Libby 
Pockman,  who  had  just  recently  won  a 
master’s  degree  in  theater  from  Boston 
University.  A  week  after  the  wedding 
ceremony,  Hughes  spirited  Libby  off  to 
Africa,  where  he  was  now  assigned  to  be 
the  Monitor’s  correspondent. 

A  little  shamefacedly,  Hughes  confes¬ 
ses  all  the  acting  Libby  was  able  to  do 
was  with  the  Kenya  National  Theatre  in 
Nairobi  and  with  the  Brian  Brooke  pro¬ 
fessional  company  in  Capetown. 

Whether  or  not  Hughes’  early  life  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  marrying  an  ac¬ 
tress,  the  fact  is — as  a  child  in 
London — Hughes  himself  had  been  a 
movie  actor — playing  small  parts  in  a 
number  of  films,  one  with  Paul  Robeson. 

Hughes’  interviewer  was  surprised  to 
learn  this.  “How  come  no  one  has  re¬ 
vealed  before  that  you  were  once  an  ac¬ 
tor?”  he  was  asked. 

Hughes  smiled  cheerfully.  “No  one 
has  ever  asked  me  about  it,”  he  said.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  about  Hughes,  you 
have  to  ask  questions. 

Hughes  was  the  Monitor’s  Africa  cor¬ 
respondent  from  1955  to  1%1 .  “The  first 
three  years  we  lived  out  of  suitcases,”  he 
said.  “My  first  assignment  was  to  cover 
the  waning  Mau  Mau  campaign  in 
Kenya,  where  1  remember  we  rented  a 
cottage  from  a  splendid  English  ex- 
Guards  officer  who’d  been  drummed  out 


of  his  regiment  for  divorcing  and  remar¬ 
rying.  After  we’d  paid  the  first  week’s 
rent  and  moved  in,  he  indicated  off¬ 
handedly  that  two  of  his  cattle  guards 
had  had  their  throats  slit  by  Mau  Mau  the 
week  before  in  the  ditch  that  ran  behind 
our  cottage.” 

James  Thurber  once  said  that  a  dog 
lover  isn’t  necessarily  a  dog  in  love  with 
another  dog,  and  John  Hughes  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  was  during  those  early  days 
with  Libby  in  Africa  that  he  acquired  the 
first  of  a  series  of  giant  Labrador  retriev¬ 
ers. 

While  in  Africa,  Hughes  was  arrested 
on  various  occasions,  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  was  to  emerge  in  a  book  enti¬ 
tled  “The  New  Face  of  Africa.” 

Returning  to  Boston  in  1961,  Hughes 
became  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard, 
mainly  studying  Communist  affairs. 
Then  a  two-year  stint  as  Assistant  Over¬ 
seas  News  Editor  at  the  Monitor,  from 
1962  to  1964,  was  interrupted  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  to  Moscow  and  by  the 
birth  of  his  and  Libby’s  first  child, 
Wendy. 

In  1964,  Hughes  got  what  he  calls  his 
“dream  assignment,  going  to  Hong  Kong 
as  the  Monitor’s  Far  East  correspon¬ 
dent.  Within  a  week  after  his  arrival  in 
the  British  Crown  Colony,  however,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Vietnam,  the  first  of 
some  20  visits  in  the  next  6  years.  Viet¬ 
nam,  however,  was  only  part  of  his  as¬ 
signment.  His  territory  went  from 
Taiwan  in  the  east  to  Burma  in  the  west 
and  down  to  Indonesia  in  the  south.  With 
his  friendly  ways,  however,  Hughes  was 
able  to  venture  into  the  territory  of  other 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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John  Hughes,  president  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
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1.  James  Reston:  Damascus,  Syria;  then  to  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. 

2.  Christopher  S.  Wren:  Cairo,  Egypt. 

3.  Marvine  Howe:  Beirut  and  IVre,  Lebanon. 

4.  William  E.  Farrell:  Jerusalem;  Israeli  troop  movements. 

5.  Moshe  Brilliant:  Tbl  Aviv,  Jerusalem,  front-line  coverage. 

6.  James  M.  Markham:  Damascus;  then  into  Lebanon. 

7.  Henry  Thnner:  Beirut. 

8.  Micha  Bar-Am  (photographer):  With  Israeli  troops. 

9.  Paul  Hofmann:  Tehran,  Iran. 


Elath 

V/A 


The  strategypa^  off  for  News  Service  subscribers. 

When  Israeli  troops  struck  into  Lebanese  territory,  The 
Times  moved  its  own  forces  into  place  to  cover  every  aspect  of 
the  latest  Middle  East  crisis.  It  was  a  perfect  example  of  our 
total  commitment  to  first-hand  coverage  . . .  our  mobility . . . 
our  unmatched  ability  to  deliver  under  deadline  pressure. 

And  it  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  why  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  is  used  increasingly  as  a  primary  wire  service 
for  spot  news  on  today’s  major  events  —  whenever  and  I  he  Now  York  Tunes  Sales  Inc 

wherever  they  occur.  Backing  up  the  front-line  team  were  Times  Square.  NY,  NY  10036 

such  famous  by  liners  as  Bernard  Gwertzman  in  Washington, 

Drew  Middleton  analyzing  military  developments,  and 
Kathleen  Teltsch,  head  of  The  Times  U.N.  Bureau. 

For  details  on  the  News  Service  and  its  winning  coverage  everything  from  preventive  raids  to  preventive  medicine, 
contact:  R.R.  Buckingham,  Editor/General  Manager,  or  John  McNutt,  Manager.  Call  collect:  (212)  556-7087. 


King  Features 
congratulates 


WOODY  ALLEN 

& 

Annie  Hall 
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winner  of 

Academy  Awards 

for 

Best  Picture 
Best  Direction 
Best  Original  Screenplay 
Best  Actress 


King  is  proud  to  distribute 
Inside  Woody  Allen, 
a  truly  different  comic  strip 
that  brings  his  special  kind 
of  wit  to  millions  of  readers 
daily  and  Sunday 
throughout  the  world 


©  K.F.S. 

l‘■‘ures  Synclica‘l‘« 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
Phone:  800-223-7384 


McGoff  Lectures 
funded  by  gift 
from  Panax  chief 

Northern  Michigan  University’s 
Board  of  Control  has  accepted  a  gift  of 
$300,000  tendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
P.  McGoff  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  “John  P.  McGoff  Distinguished  Lec¬ 
ture  Series.” 

President  John  X.  Jamrich,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  recommendation  to  the  Board 
at  its  regular  meeting,  said  the  series 
would  be  inaugurated  either  during  the 
current  Winter  Semester  or  in  the  Fall 
Semester  by  former  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  Ford  will  present  to  NMU  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty.  Upper  Peninsula  high 
school  students  and  the  general  public,  a 
series  of  lectures  on  political  science  and 
his  unique  perspectives  on  the  presi¬ 
dency  on  dates  still  to  be  determined. 
The  university  is  located  in  Marquette, 
Mich. 

The  gift  of  $300,000  is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  gifts  to  the  University  by 
McGoff.  Last  year  the  Board  of  Control 
accepted  his  contribution  of  $40,000 
which  will  be  used  to  construct  this 
spring,  twin  carillon  towers  on  the 
Academic  Mall,  using  sandstone  blocks 
reclaimed  from  the  Kaye  Hall  towers. 
McGoff  in  1977  also  donated  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  the  Spruce  Hill,  a  50-foot, 
trawler-type  30-ton  vessel  which  will  be 
employed  in  Lake  Superior  research 
projects  by  NMU  faculty  and  students. 

McGoff,  as  chief  executive  of  Panax, 
heads  a  company  which  publishes  51 
weekly  and  8  daily  newspapers  in  8 
states  including  Michigan.  Among  them 
are  three  Upper  Peninsula  dailies — 
Marquette  Mining  Journal,  Escanaha 
Daily  Press  and  Iron  Mountain  News. 
The  company  also  operates  5  production 
plants,  one  of  them  in  South  Africa.  Its 
gross  revenues  in  1977  are  expected  to 
approach  $38  million. 

He  is  a  former  charter  member  and 
chairman  of  Northern’s  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  serving  from  1964  to  1972,  and  in 
1976  he  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
literature  degree  from  the  University. 

McGoff  is  active  in  other  business  pur¬ 
suits  in  addition  to  Panax.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  following  companies: 
UPl-TN  of  London,  England;  Satellite 
Steamship  Co.  and  Load-Line  Marine 
Ltd.,  both  of  Georgetown,  Grand 
Cayman  Islands.  He  is  co-chairman  with 
Richard  Mellon  Scaife  of  Sierra  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  owns  16  publishing  prop¬ 
erties,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union. 

He  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  American  Family  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGoff  live  in  Wil- 
liamston  with  their  daughter  and  4  sons. 
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The  Nation’s  Press  Says  “NO” 
To  Phony  Labor  Law  “Reform’ 


From  Maine  to  California,  from  Washington  to 
Florida,  over  800  newspapers  have  expressed  their 
firm  editorial  opposition  to  the  so-called  labor  law 
“reform”  bill— S.  1883  (S.  2467). 

A  few  typical  comments; 

“If  the  Senate  bows  to  Big  Labor  and  enacts  this 
omnibus  legislation  .  .  .  compulsory  unionism  will  be 
promoted.” — Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

“If  the  Labor  Reform  Bill  passes,  it  could  easily 
have  the  effect  of  making  employers  throw  up  their 
hands  and  allow  unionization  of  their  firms — whether 
their  employees  want  it  or  not,  just  to  avoid  these 
unreasonable  penalties.” — Los  Angeles  Herald 

“The  U.S.  Senate  should  junk  S.  1883.  It  is  bad 
legislation.” — Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  Republic. 

“We  therefore  see  no  reason  now  to  tinker  with  the 
law  to  make  it  more  favorable  to  labor  in  order  to 
help  Jimmy  Carter  kiss  and  make  up  with  George 
Meany.” — Miami  Herald. 

Unable  to  accept  such  scathing  analysis  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor’s  pet  bill,  AFL-CIO  publicity  director  A1 
Zack  has  accused  the  nation’s  press  of  “being 
stamped  out  with  the  uniformity  of  an  auto  body,”  of 
being  “unfair,  biased,  and  wrong-headed.  .  .  .” 

Ignoring  Zack’s  emotional  outburst,  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  have  continued  to  objectively 
warn  their  readers  about  the  bill  and  its  severe 


threats  to  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  American 
worker. 

As  the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee  has 
pointed  out,  the  bill’s  severe  new  penalty  provisions 
(specifically  those  in  Section  8)  would  arm  union  or¬ 
ganizers  with  an  arsenal  of  new  legal  weapons  with 
which  to  blackmail  employers  into  forcing  employees 
into  unwanted  unions. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  U.S.  Senate  may  vote 
on  labor  law  “reform”  as  early  as  May  1.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Right  to  Work  Committee  estimates  that  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill  are  within  only  two  votes  of  having 
the  41  votes  necessary  to  sustain  a  filibuster  and  kill 
the  bill. 

That  opposition  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  more 
than  3  million  cards  and  letters  which  Senators  have 
received  from  Right  to  Work  supporters  and  other 
concerned  citizens  opposed  to  the  compulsory  un¬ 
ionism  provisions  of  S.  1883. 

The  reason  for  the  public’s  unyielding  opposition 
has  been  summed  up  by  the  Washington  Star:  “If 
employers  find  it  easier  to  deliver  their  employees  to 
unions  than  to  argue  the  case  against  them,  where 
then  is  there  freedom  for  workers  to  join  or  not  to 
join  a  union?” 

That’s  why  the  nation’s  press — and  millions  of 
Americans — is  saying  a  most  emphatic  “No!”  to  the 
so-called  labor  law  “reform”  bill. 


Listed  below  are  just  some  of  the  over  800  daily  newspapers  that  have  editorialized  against  S.  1883  (S.  2467); 


ALABAMA 

The  Birmingham  News 
Mobile  Press 
Mobile  Register 

ARIZONA 

The  Arizona  Republic 
The  Phoenix  Gazette 
Tucson  Citizen 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas  Democrat 
Arkansas  Gazette 
Pine  BluH  Commercial 
CAUFORNIA 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  Roister  (Santa  Ana) 
San  Diego  Union 
Herald  Examiner 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Sacramento  Union 
COLORADO 
The  Denver  Post 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
CONNECTICUT 
The  Meriden  Morning 
Record  and  Journal 
Waterbury  Republican 
New  Haven  Register 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  iMtshington  Star 
The  Washington  Post 
FLORIDA 
Tampa  Tribune 
Tampa  Times 
Wast  Palm  Beach  Times 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
The  Florida  Times-Union 
The  Orlando  Sentinel-^ar 
The  Miami  Herald 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Savannah  News 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Savannah  Press 
HAWAII 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Tribune 
Morning  Star 

Champaign  News-Gazette 
The  Daily  Dispatch 
Peoria  Morning  Journal-Star 

INDIANA 

Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star 
The  Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Indianapolis  News 

IOWA 

Daily  Nonpareil 
Clinton  Herald 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
KANSAS 
Wichita  Eagle 
Wichita  Beacon 
Ft.  Scott  Tribune 
The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
The  Lexington  Leader 
Owensbom  Messenger  & 
Inquirer 
LOUISIANA 
Shreveport  Journal 
Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Sun 
The  Salisbury  Daily  Times 
Frederick  News  Post 
The  Hagerstown  Mail 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Daily  Evening  Item 
Worcester  Telegram 
Lowell  Sunday  Sun 
MICHIGAN 

Dearborn  Inster  Ledger-Star 
Muskegon-Chronicle 
Jackson-Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
MINNESOTA 
Littlefork  Times 
Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 
New  Richland  Star 
MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian  Star 
Pascagoula  Mississippi 
Press 

Laurel  Leader-Call 

Oarion-Ledger 

MISSOURI 

Jefferson  City  Post-Tribune 
The  Kansas  City  Star 


Citizen-Holdrege 
Columbus  Telegram 
Omaha  World  Herald 
Lincoln  Journal 
Daily  Independent 
NEVADA 
The  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal 
Reno  Evening  Gazette 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth  Herald 
Nashua  Telegraph 
NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park  Press 
Daily  Observer 
Camden  News 
NEW  MEXICO 
Albuquerque  Journal 
Las  Cruces  Sun-News 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
NEW  YORK 
Wall  Street  Journal 
New  York  Daily  News 
The  Trib 

Jamestown  Post-Journal 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 


Asheville  Times 
The  Sun 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismark  Tribune 
Grand  Forks  Herald 

OHIO 

The  Portsmouth  Times 
The  Courier  (Findlay) 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
The  Lima  News 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
OKLAHOMA 
The  Daily  Oklahoman 
Tulsa  World 
OREGON 
Hillsboro  Argus 
The  Oregon  Statesman 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sunday  Patriot-News 
Reading  Pa.  Eagle 
Times-Leader  News 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Chester  Times 
McKeesport  Daily  News 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
RHODE  ISLAND 
The  Providence  Journal 


For  more  information  contact; 


The  National  Bight  to  Wbrk  Committee 

8316  Arlington  Boulevard  •  Suite  600  •  Fairfax,  Virginia  22038  •  (703)  573-8550 


The  Shreveport  Times  _ _ 

The  New  Orleans  States-ltem  njuis  Globe- Democrat 


The  Lafayette  Dally  Advertiser 
The  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 


MONTANA 

Glasgow  Courier 
Madisonian 
NEBRASKA 
North  Platt  Telegraph 


Democrat  and  Chronicle 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Greensboro  Dally  News 
Durham  Morning  Herald 
Shelby  Daily  Star 
Rocky  Mt.  Telegram 


Pawtucket  Times 
SOUTH  CAROUNA 
The  Columbia  Record 
The  News  and  Courier 
Anderson  Independent 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Rapid  City  Journal 
The  Times 
Mitchell  Republic 
Huron  Daily  Plainsman 

TENNESSEE 

The  Nashville  Banner 
Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press 

Knoxville  Journal 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

TEXAS 

The  Dalles  Morning  News 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
San  Antonio  Light 
Houston  Chronicle 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
San  Antonio  Express 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
San  Antonio  News 
Odessa  American 
UTAH 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Deseret  News 
VIRGINIA 

Danville  Commercial  Appeal 
Richmond  News-Leader 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
WASHINGTON 
Dayton  Chronicle 
Yakima  Herald  Republic 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
The  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
Parkersburg  News  S 
Sentinel 

Wheeling  News-Register 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Racine  Shoreline  Leader 
WYOMING 
Casper  Star-Tribune 
Cheyenne  Tribune-Eagle 
Thermopolls  Independent 
Record 
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^Xooking; 

Great*^  weekly,  with 
stylish  art,  written  by  Gloria 
Lintfcrnnans,  director  of  the  famous 
Beverly  Hills  Eric  Lintermans 
Salon,  offers  an  authority's  beauty 
secrets  plus  nutrition  and  health 
knowledge  previously  available 
only  to  clients  of  the  Eric  Lin 
termans  Salon. 


"MEET 
MEAT 
THE 
DERBY'' 


Hollywood  reporter  Gregg  Hunter 
is  a  weekly  column,  with  art,  of 
exclusive  celebrity  interviews  and 
gossip  from  the  world  famous 
Hollywood  Brown  Derby 
restaurant. 

PLUS:*hiking  and  biking 

by  Christopher  Nyerges 

*THE  RV  TRAIL  by  V.  Lee 
Oertle 

*IN  THE  BEGINNING  by 
Linus  AAaurer 

PROVEN  READER  FAVORITES 

■  Regular  columns  by 
VIRGIL  PINKLEY 

■  THE  STEAM  ROOM  by 
Bud  Furillo 

B  HAPPILY  EVER  LAUGHTER 
by  Joan  Proctor 

B  Twice  monthly  articles  by 
SENATOR  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 
BMs  AND  THE  MD  by 
Dr.  Robert  Dunn 

I  For  information,  rates,  sample 
columns  and  availability  call 
collect  .  or  write  John  Kearns, 
Sales  Manager,  or  Lynne 
Magnuson,  Executive  Editor, 
Inter  Continental  Press  Syndicate, 
in  North  Isabel  Street,  Box  991, 
Glendale,  California  91209 
(213)  241  4141. 


Byoir  to  operate  as  part 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 


Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates — have 
reached  an  agreement  to  merge. 

Arthur  W.  Schultz,  chairman  of  FCB, 
and  George  Hammond,  chairman  of 
CB«&A,  said  terms  of  the  agreement, 
which  are  subject  to  approval  by  both 
boards  of  directors,  were  not  disclosed. 

“This  new  association  will  strengthen 
the  ability  of  both  companies  to  serve 
our  present  clients  and  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  further  growth  in  the 
U.S.  and  internationally,”  they  said. 

Under  the  merger  agreement,  Byoir 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding  Communications,  Inc. 
group  of  companies.  CB&A  will  operate 
independently  of  FCB  and  will  retain  its 
name. 

Robert  J.  Wood,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  CB«&A,  will  continue 
in  that  position  and  all  of  the  FCB  public 
relations  units  will  report  to  him. 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  head  of  the  FCB/PR 
unit,  will  be  elected  an  executive  vice 
president  of  Byoir  and  will  manage  the 
combined  operations  in  Chicago. 

FCB,  which  was  founded  in  1873, 
ranks  ninth  in  world  billings  among  U.S. 
advertising  agencies.  Billings  in  1977 
were  approximately  $570-million  and 


FCB  has  2,700  employees  in  26  offices  in 
14  countries  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

CB&A,  established  in  1930  and  pri¬ 
vately  owned,  is  one  of  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  and  largest  public  relations  firms.  It 
represents  about  85  clients  in  the  U.S. 
and  overseas  and  has  more  than  300 
employees.  CB&A,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  has  nine  regional  offices  in 
the  U.S.  and  subsidiaries  in  London  and 
Amsterdam.  It  has  received  19  Silver 
Anvil  Awards  from  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  for  outstanding  pro¬ 
grams. 

FCB/PR  now  has  105  employees  in  1 1 
public  relations  units  throughout  the 
world.  They  are;  FCB/PR,  Chicago; 
FCB/PR,  Los  Angeles;  FCB/PR.  San 
Francisco;  FCB/PR,  New  York;  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law/PR,  New  York; 
Aitkin-Kynett,  Philadelphia;  Jennings  & 
Thompson/FCB,  Phoenix,  and  Welbeck 
(London,  Frankfurt,  Sydney  and  San 
Juan). 

FCB  and  CB&A  have  had  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  during  the  past  25  years  as  a 
result  of  representing  some  of  the  same 
clients.  FCB  was  a  Byoir  client  from 
1955  to  1959. 


Names  of  juvenile 
offenders  published 

Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Daily  Banner  has 
started  printing  the  names  of  children  ar¬ 
rested  for  misdemeanors  and  felonies  in 
an  experiment  to  see  whether  publicity 
will  deter  juvenile  delinquency. 

“We  carry  a  jail  docket  daily  of  all 
adults  arrested  for  felonies  or  mis¬ 
demeanors.”  Beecher  Hunter,  editor  of 
the  Banner,  said.  He  added  that  juvenile 
arrests  will  be  treated  similarly. 

The  Banner  also  announced  that  it 
would  cover  the  trials  of  juveniles  in 
Bradley  County  Juvenile  Court.  The 
court  has  been  opened  to  reporters  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  the  next  6  months. 


Newsmen  author 
Elvis  Presley  book 

Two  Roanoke,  Va.  reporters,  Wayne 
Deel  and  Guy  Sterling  have  combined  to 
author  a  book  documenting  the  part  the 
city  played  in  the  life  of  Elvis  Presley. 
Deel  is  a  photographer  with  the  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News,  and  Sterling  is  a 
reporter  for  the  newspaper.  The  book  is 
available  from  Leisure  Publishing  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  12567,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Judge  refuses  to  void 
ex-sports  editor’s  suit 

U.  S.  Dist.  Judge  Bailey  Brown  has 
refused  to  dismiss  a  $181,000  damage 
suit  filed  against  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.  by  Roy  Edwards,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

Attorneys  for  the  company  had  asked 
Brown  to  dismiss  the  complaint  or  issue 
a  partial  summary  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  firm,  which  publishes  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  Brown  said  Edwards  “states 
under  oath  that  his  resignation  (from  the 
newspaper)  was  not  voluntary,  but 
rather  was  the  result  of  intimidation  and 
harassment.” 

Edwards,  who  left  the  Commercial 
Appeal  in  July,  filed  suit  in  October  seek¬ 
ing  $150,000  “as  damage  for  breach  of 
contract  and  wrongful  discharge”  and 
$31,000  for  what  he  said  was  unpaid 
overtime,  severance  pay  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

Equipment  grant 

Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  has 
awarded  $15,000  to  Southwest  Texas 
State  University  in  San  Marcos,  Texas. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  purchase  com¬ 
puter  equipment  to  teach  students  in  the 
journalism  department. 
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One  is  right  in  the  middle. 

But  the  really  important  one  is  the 
one  you  probably  never  notice. 

It’s  the  little  R  in  a  circle  —  like  the 
one  you  see  at  the  bottom  of  this  ad  — 
that  tells  you  that  Xerox  is  a  registered 
trademark. 

And  it  reminds  you  that  our  name 
—  which  is  also  our  trademark  —  should 
only  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
products  and  services  of  our  corporation. 

Including  everything  from  Xerox 
copiers  to  Xerox  textbooks. 

So  as  you  can  see,  our  trademark  is 


a  very  valuable  one. 

To  us.  And  to  you,  too. 

Because  it  ensures  that  when  you 
ask  for  something  you  can  be  sure  of 
what  you’re  going  to  get. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  expect  you  to 
use  the  second  R  every  time  you  use 
our  name. 

But  we  do  hope  you’ll  give  it  a 
second  thought. 

XEROX 


XEROX®  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


John  Hughes 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


Monitor  correspondents,  visiting  India, 
Pakistan,  Japan,  Korea  and  Australia. 

His  Indonesia  experience  led  to  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  International  Reporting 
in  1%7.  Hughes  recalled  those  days:  “It 
was  very  satisfying  to  be  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  in  Indonesia  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  coup  there,  piecing  to¬ 
gether  what  happened,  watching  the 
army  move  against  Sukarno,  chronicling 
the  very  bloody  purge  of  thousands  of 
Communists,  and  finally  witnessing 
Sukarno’s  overthrow  and  the  emergence 
of  a  new  order.  I  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
whole  Indonesian  thing  that  I  wrote  a 
book,  ‘Indonesian  Upheaval.’  ’’ 

During  the  six  years  in  Asia,  the 
Hugheses  had  their  second  child,  Mark, 
with  Libby  flying  back  to  Boston  for  a 
week,  then  returning  to  the  Far  East. 

One  assignment  Hughes  recalls  with 
great  enthusiasm  was  the  five  months  he 
spent  doing  a  special  series  charting  the 
flow  of  the  international  narcotics  traffic. 
Starting  from  Hong  Kong,  Hughes  inves¬ 
tigated  the  flow  out  of  Thailand,  Laos 
and  Burma,  the  transportation  routes 
through  other  Asian  countries,  then  on  to 
India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan  and  Iran 
into  the  Middle  East.  He  spent  time  in 
the  opium  fields  of  Turkey,  then  on  to 
Lebanon,  and  France  to  work  there  with 
American  narcotics  agents  and  French 
police. 

“1  was  offered  all  kinds  of  drugs  and 
could  have  made  buys  in  quantity  of 
top-grade  heroin,’’  Hughes  recalled  the 
other  day. 

The  drug  series  won  him  the  Overseas 
Press  Club’s  award. 

Obviously  unable  to  draw  Hughes 
away  from  journalism  into  drama,  Libby 
meantime  had  turned  to  writing.  While  in 
Asia,  she  wrote  a  book  on  Bali  and  later 
was  also  to  write  a  book  on  Chinese  rev¬ 
olutionary  theater,  the  latter  giving  her 
reason  to  vent  her  frustrations  on  her 
husband  because  he  was  able  to  go  to 
China  with  the  ASNE  board  in  1972  and 
she  has  yet  to  be  able  to  go. 

Hughes  came  back  to  Boston  in  1970 
to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Monitor.  Four  months  later  he  became 
editor  and,  in  1976,  became  editor  and 
manager. 

In  the  years  since  he  became  editor,  he 
takes  pride  in  certain  developments  at 
the  Monitor. 

These  include  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News  Service 
in  1971,  as  a  result  of  which  Monitor 
material  is  now  syndicated  to  some  180 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  20  mil¬ 
lion.  Next  was  the  1974  introduction  of 
high-speed  facsimile  transmission  of 
Monitor  pages  to  remote  plants  in  New 
Jersey,  Chicago  and  California.  Thirdly, 
in  1975,  there  was  the  conversion  of  the 
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Monitor  from  standard  size  to  tabloid. 

“Readers  liked  it  from  the  start,’’ 
Hughes  told  E&P.  “Of  a  thousand  let¬ 
ters,  90%  approved,  especially  liking  the 
ease  of  handling.  Then,  too,  the  change 
saves  us  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  news¬ 
print.  The  only  people  I  know  who  have 
been  unhappy  have  been  the  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  always  want  their  pictures 
printed  big.’’ 

One  of  the  things  that  almost  steals 
away  Hughes’  cheerfulness  is  even  a 
mention  of  advocacy  reporting,  and  he 
hopes  that  in  the  days  ahead  ASNE  will 
be  able  to  restore  more  objective  ideals 
to  the  news  columns  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers. 

“Also  in  the  year  ahead,’’  he  told 
E&P,  “we  want  to  push  ahead  with  Mike 
O’Neill’s  (New  York  News  editor)  read¬ 
ership  council.’’ 

Hughes  eyes  a  great  deal  of  newspaper 
promotion  material  these  days  with  a 
skeptical  eye.  “Promotion  departments 
often  are  promoting  a  different  news¬ 
paper  from  the  one  the  editor  is  editing,” 
he  said.  “And  often  editors  are  too  ar¬ 
rogant  regarding  readers.  This  is  one  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  the  same  man  serve  as 
manager  as  well  as  editor.  The  problem 
is,  the  newspaper  should  take  steps  to 
find  exactly  what  it  is  the  readers  want. 
Then  the  editor  should  give  readers  the 
proper  mix  of  what  they  want  and  what 
they  should  have.  The  trick  is  to  package 
it  attractively  and  make  it  interesting.” 

Hughes  does  not  think  the  electronic 
newspaper  flashed  onto  a  home  televi¬ 
sion  screen  will  ever  replace  the  news¬ 
paper  as  it’s  known  today. 

“The  advantage  of  the  printed  news¬ 
paper  is  that  it’s  portable,”  he  said. 
“The  electronic  newspaper  makes  the 
consumer  serve  as  his  own  editor,  dialing 
up  only  that  he  wants  to  read.  It  doesn’t 
have  the  candy  store  appeal  of  discover¬ 
ing  interesting  things  to  read  that  are 
new.” 

In  1977,  Hughes  bought  the  Cape  Cod 
Oracle,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  some 
7,000  circulation  that  is  published  in  Or¬ 
leans,  Cape  Cod,  which  in  summer  be¬ 
comes  a  family  enterprise  with  Libby 
writing  theater  reviews,  Mark  working  in 
the  pressroom,  and  Wendy  taking  clas¬ 
sified  ads  and  working  in  the  circulation 
department. 

Perhaps  even  closer  to  Hughes’  heart 
than  the  Oracle  are  his  Labrador  retriev¬ 
ers.  “The  first  was  acquired  in  South 
Africa,”  Hughes  will  recall,  “and  it  was 
shipped  to  Boston  and  then  Hong  Kong. 
The  second,  which  came  from  Britain, 
was  acquired  in  Hong  Kong  and  shipped 
to  Boston.  We  are  now  on  our  third, 
which  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and 
has  never  been  anywhere.” 

The  Monitor  managing  editor  throws 
even  more  light  on  his  editor’s  love  of 
dogs.  This  is  what  Earl  W.  Foell  had  to 
say  to  E&P:  “To  understand  Hughes 
properly  you  have  to  remember  he  is 


Welsh  and  loves  dogs.  His  Welshness 
(tempered  to  be  sure  by  Fleet  Street  ser¬ 
vice  and  U.S.  citizenship)  has  given  him 
the  capacity  to  look  at  the  whole  Anglo 
world  with  fresh  eyes.  And  his  passion 
for  dogs  has  given  him  a  convenient 
index  for  classifying  the  rest  of  human¬ 
ity.  He  may  describe  an  investigative 
reporter  as  a  ‘regular  Bassett  hound,’ 
meaning  methodical,  a  bit  awkward,  but 
ultimately  getting  his  man.  Or  he  may 
hint  that  a  budget  auditor  is  a 
“Doberman” — a  characterization  likely 
to  keep  correspondents’  expense  ac¬ 
counts  in  line.  This  canine  imagery  pro¬ 
vides  a  convenient  code  for  character 
summary — as  long  as  the  person  on  the 
other  end  of  a  Hughes  communication 
knows  the  subtleties  of  the  game.  John 
once  referred  to  a  large,  likable  true-blue 
type  as  a  “St.  Bernard”  and  his  listeneer 
jumped  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  that 
he  was  implying  a  fondness  for  the  keg.” 

Hughes’  employes  will  confide  that 
their  editor  has  been  known  to  quaff  a 
stiff  ginger  ale  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day, 
although  his  real  preference  is  root  beer. 
In  recent  years,  however,  Hughes  has 
kept  his  thirst  for  root  beer  enough  under 
control  to  stay  in  shape  for  a  weekly 
squash  game  with  the  Monitor’s  political 
cartoonist,  Guernsey  LePelley! 

Hughes  is  the  only  newspaper  editor 
this  correspondent  knows  who  appar¬ 
ently  hasn’t  an  enemy  in  this  world.  The 
truth  is,  you  can’t  even  find  a  Hughes 
critic,  not  even  one  critical  anecdote. 

Asked  if  he  didn’t  know  at  least  one 
critical  story  about  John  Hughes,  the 
chief  of  the  Monitor’s  Washington 
bureau — Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr. — thought 
for  some  moments,  then  said: 

“I  can’t  think  of  a  thing  along  that  line. 
All  1  can  say  is  that  John  is  decisive, 
strong,  businesslike  and  has  a  great 
sense  of  humor.” 

E&P  turned  back  to  John  Hughes  him¬ 
self.  “What  do  you  wish  for?”  he  was 
asked.  ‘‘What’s  missing  out  of  your 
life?” 

Hughes  thought  a  moment,  then  for 
several  more.  “1  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing,”  he  said  with  a  sheepish  grin.  “1 
have  a  wonderful  family  and  a  wonderful 
job  and  I’m  looking  forward  to 
leading — no,  make  that  representing — 
ASNE,  which  to  me  is  an  extraordinarily 
hard-working  and  perceptive  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is,  1  think  the  real  conscience  of 
the  profession.  1  want  to  do  a  good  job 
for  ASNE.  What’s  missing  out  of  my 
life?  Well,  1  guess  1  would  have  liked  to 
own  more  Labrador  retrievers.” 

Switch  to  offset 

American  Banker,  daily  newspaper  for 
bankers,  moves  from  letterpress  to  offset 
printing  on  April  3.  In  addition,  the  daily 
tabloid  is  being  redesigned  with  a  larger 
type  page  and  more  spacing.  The  page 
will  measure  11"  by  17".  The  paper  will 
use  newsprint  with  a  better  finish. 
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ANYTIME  TOD  CAN  CHANGE 
A  CITY  BUREADCRACY  IN  3  DAVS, 
YOUltE  A  GO<n>  NEWSPAPER. 


Banks  With  A.T.A.  Board  Connections 
Favored  With  Big  Investment  Deposits 


appointed  by  the  Kovernorotf  Missouri, 
three  by  the  governor  <d  Kansas  and 
two  by  the  mayor  o(  Kansas  City.  Kan¬ 
sas. 

An  mves^tion  oi  A.T.A.  financial 
recoftb  by  tne  Times  shows  that : 

•  tlOO.000  of  A.T.A.  money  is  in  a 
a»^^r  North 


By  John  A.  Dvorak 
A  Meniotr  OF  r*«  SWH 
t  TWK«nMlC•^ SWrCs.l«77 

The  Kansas  City  Area  Transporta 
tion  Authoritv  is  keeping  about 
ptSOJMlO  of  iU  funds  in  banks  where 
three  A.T.A.  board  members  sene  as 
directors  and  more  than 


B.  Hose  IS  a  director.  Rose  also  w  an  *Un  is  the  authority  s  building 

A.T-A.  board  member,  representing  committee  chair  man. 

CUy  Countv.  •  1100.000  of  A.T.A.  money  is  in  a 

certificate  of  deposit  at  Guaranty 
•  t2no.iWO  IS  in  a  certificate  of  depos-  Sute  Bank  and  Trust  where  Richard 
It  at  Broadway  Nationai  Bank,  wtere  0.  Harman  is  a  director  and  consul- 
Dr.  Milton  B.  Ozar  is  a  director.  Ozar  tarn.  Harmanisan  A.T.A.  boardmem 
tssbrotherof  1. 1.Uzar.  ^  nsas^w  K^ums. 


represenlinx  Kansas  CUy.  Kansas, 
served  as  an  A.T.A.  board  member 
from  IWB  to  1973. 

Ozar  and  Rose  said  the  bank  depoo 
Its  represent  no  coitflict  of  interest  for 
Oiem.  They  emphasi the  rertif 
Kates,  wt^  ^  buili  uf 


!New  A.T.A.  Chief  Plans 
jPolicy  on  Bank  Deposits 


By  John  A.  Dvorak  «  former  A.T.A.  board  member  ia  atatement,  tinatd  out  dtatoa  W.  Ka- 

,  preaident.  oaga.  Jr.,  for  apadttc  criUdaaa.  Kaaa- 

'  The  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Jones  said  tbera  ia  nothing  wrong  ga  waa  A.T.A.  chairman  imlil  he  ro- 
Kansas  City  Area  Tranaporution  Au-  with  placing  the  depoaiU  in  tbcee  signed  May  13  to  boeomo  nroaldont  of 
thority  eaM  yeaterday  that  he  will  roc-  banks  because  the  certificates  are  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  raica  Can- 
ommend  Uiat  the  A.T.A.  adopt  a  policy  earning  interest  at  nationally  quoted  miaaionera. 

against  placing  its  reaervc  funds  in  money  marVi:  rates.  Neverthelaaa.  he  "I  understand  that  our  former  chalr- 
batiks  vdiare  A.T.A.  board  ms^^^jj^aue^ia  de^- 


At  The  Kansas  City  Times,  we  don’t 
just  report  the  news. 

It  often  happens  that  we  make 
the  news. 

Recently,  one  of  our  investigative 
reporters  picked  up  a  tip  on  possible 
favoritism  in  the  use  of  Kansas  City  Area 
IVansit  Authority  funds.  These  funds,  it 
seems,  were  being  deposited  in  banks 
where  members  of  the  ATA  board  coinci¬ 
dentally  served  as  directors. 

There  was  nothing  illegal  about  this. 


But  the  ethics  were  questionable. 

After  careful  investigation.  The 
Kansas  City  Times  broke  the  exclusive 
story.  As  a  direct  result  of  our  disclosures, 
the  ATA  quickly  announced  a  new  (and 
fairer)  policy  governing  which  banks  were 
chosen  for  ATA  funds. 

For  some  time  now,  we’ve  been  saying 
that  at  The  Kansas  City  Times,  “We  Ihlk 
To  People’.’ 

We  should  also  perhaps  add  that 
people  listen. 


^ivxt§  the  Kansas  city  star 

CAPITAL  aXlES  GONNUNlCATlONSg  INC.  NEWSPAPERS. 

WE  TALK  TO  PEOPLE. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES  •  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  •  THE  OAKLAND  PRESS  (Pontiac,  Michigan)  •  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
(Arlington,  Texas)  •  NEWS-DEMOCRAT  (Belleville,  Illinois)  •  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  •  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
Home  Furnishings  Daily  •  Daily  News  Record  •  Footwear  News  •  Supermarket  News  •  Electronic  News  •  American  Metal  Market  •  W 

Energy  U.ser  News  •  Men’s  Wear  •  Metal/Center  News 


^  ^  ^ 
■  ■  ■  ■ 

Is  your  publication  provid¬ 
ing  news  to  America’s 
vastly  growing  market  of 
oenophiles? 


WINE 

Winelovers  are  THIRSTY 
for  this  type  of  column  . . . 

During  the  past  three 
years,  Harold  Bearak’s 
byline  has  appeared  in 
substantial  publications: 
The  NEW  YORK  POST  and 
CUE  magazine,  as  well  as 
in  “neighborhood”  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the 
QUEENS  (NY)  TRIBUNE. 


Of  course,  the  truest  test  is 
in  the  taste. 

For  a  limited  time  ONLY, 
you  can  test  market 
this  wine  column  for  4 
weeks,  absolutely  GRATIS 

THEN  DECIDE!!! 

WINE 

Write: 

HAROLD  BEARAK 

123  ROBBY  LANE 
MANHASSET  HILLS,  N.Y.  11040 

or  call  collect 
(business  hours): 

212-268-9104 
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Tv  promoters  attend 
newspaper  ad  school 


By  John  Consoli 

When  Steve  Sohmer  joined  the  CBS-tv 
network  last  July  as  vicepresident  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  he  vowed:  “You 
can  expect  some  unusual  moves — some 
novel  ideas  for  newspaper  use  by 
CBS-tv.” 

It  was  not  exactly  clear  what  he  had  in 
mind  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  it  sur¬ 
faced  that  the  promotion  directors  of 
several  CBS  affiliate  stations  attended  a 
special  seminar  in  Washington,  D.C. 
aimed  at  acquainting  them  on  how  to  use 
newspaper  advertising  more  creatively 
and  effectively. 

The  seminar,  conducted  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  exclusively  for 
the  CBS  affiliates,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  request  Sohmer  made  to  Bureau  presi¬ 
dent  Jack  Kauffman. 

The  cost  of  the  seminar,  as  well  as  for 
three  more  that  will  be  held  around  the 
country  during  the  next  few  months,  was 
picked  up  by  CBS-tv  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  that  network  tv  executives 
have  approached  the  Newspaper  Ad 
Bureau  to  request  such  a  service. 

“This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  done 
this,”  said  bureau  vicepresident  Larry 
Goodman,  who  along  with  another 
bureau  vicepresident.  Bill  Solch,  is  con¬ 
ducting  the  seminars,  “it  is  a  rather 
unique  thing.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Steve  Sohmer  is  familiar  with  the  bureau 
and  has  worked  closely  with  it  in  the 
past.  I’m  sure  it  was  his  leadership  that 
made  this  possible.” 

Sohmer  is  indeed  familiar  with  the 
bureau  and  the  workings  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  From  1969  to  1971,  he 
was  with  the  Newspaper  1  sales  organi¬ 
zation  and  when  that  company  merged 
with  the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  in  1972, 
Sohmer  stayed  on.  Sohmer  also  founded 
his  own  production  company  that  pro¬ 
duces  marketing  films  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  tools  for  some  30  newspaper  clients. 
When  he  joined  CBS-tv,  he  stepped 
down  as  president  of  the  company, 
Steve  Sohmer,  Inc.,  but  he  still  retains 
the  title  of  board  chairman  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

“We  (at  CBS)  are  using  a  great  deal  of 
newspaper  advertising,”  said  Sohmer. 
“The  bureau  has  reviewed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  used  by  our  affiliate  stations.  They 
(the  bureau)  are  highly  professional  in 
the  training  of  people  on  how  to  use 
newspapers  more  creatively  and  how  to 
prepare  art  and  copy  for  reproduction.” 

Sohmer  said  120  of  the  networks’  more 
than  200  affiliates  had  already  signed  up 
for  the  seminars.  The  next  seminar  will 
be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  April  15.  Two 


more  will  be  held  in  July  in  Atlanta  and 
San  Francisco. 

“We  invited  our  affiliates  to  partici¬ 
pate,”  he  said.  “We  pay  the  cost  of  the 
program,  but  the  promotion  directors 
must  pay  their  own  travel  expenses  to 
attend.” 

Goodman  said  the  program  came 
about  after  Sohmer  contacted  bureau 
president  Jack  Kauffman.  “We  (Good¬ 
man  and  Sohmer)  had  a  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  he  laid  out  exactly  what 
he  wanted  us  to  cover,”  Goodman  said. 
“1  sent  him  a  proposed  outline  of  the  one 
day  seminar,  CBS  made  a  few  modifica¬ 
tions  and  we  met  jointly  to  finalize  the 
program.” 

Goodman  said  the  program  covers 
basic  approaches  to  layout  and  design^ 
how  to  write  an  ad,  tips  on  page  position 
and  timing  of  an  ad,  a  creative  presenta¬ 
tion  showing  40  or  50  ideas  on  how  to  use 
variety  in  newspaper  ads,  as  well  as  a 
30-minute  work  session  in  which  the  tv 
station  promotion  directors  are  broken 
up  into  groups  and  given  a  half  hour  to 
design  their  own  ads.  The  ads  are  then 
critiqued. 

Goodman  said  each  affiliate  station 
that  is  planning  to  send  its  promotion 
director  will,  about  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  seminar,  send  the  bureau  tearsheets 
of  some  of  the  ads  the  station  has  already 
run.  The  bureau  will  then  prepare  a 
critique  of  the  ads  and  also  will  “work 
them  into  the  program.” 

“We  also  get  the  production  manager 
from  the  local  newspaper  in  the  city 
where  the  seminar  is  held  to  speak  on  the 
production  aspects,”  Goodman  said. 
Promotion  directors  are  told  how  to 
submit  the  ads  and  given  an  explanation 
of  the  different  kinds  of  printing  proc¬ 
esses. 

“We  have  no  position  on  whether  the 
affiliate  stations  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  their  markets,”  said 
Sohmer.  “Our  goal  is  to  show  those  who 
want  to  use  newspaper  advertising,  how 
to  use  it  most  effectively.” 

Publisher  cited 

Charles  E.  Engleman,  publisher  of  the 
Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  the  1978  winner  of  the  Benefactor 
Award  from  the  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma’s  H.  H.  Herbert  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  honor,  given  annually  since 
1962,  was  presented  to  Engleman  on 
March  31  at  the  Journalism  Awards  Ban¬ 
quet  on  the  Norman  campus.  A  1933 
graduate  of  the  OU  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Engleman  currently  is  serving  a 
seven-year  term  on  the  OU  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents. 
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“We  looked  at 
the  leaders,  made 
conmarisons, 
and  bought  the 
HarrisV-lSA!’ 

Derek  Dunn-Rankin 
President  and  Publisher 
The  Sun  Coast  Gondolier 
Venice,  Florida 

“As  a  twice-a-week,  7,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  we’re  not  exactly  big 
league.  But  still,  when  it  came  to  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  press,  we  were  as  finicky  as 
any  large-circulation  publisher.’’ 

“We  arbitrarily  limited  our  choice 
to  the  three  leading  press  makers. 
Made  detailed  comparisons  of  fea¬ 
tures  and  cost  efficiencies.  And 
visited  a  number  of  installations.’’ 

“Based  on  our  comparison,  we 
decided  the  Harris  V-1 5A  was  our 
best  buy.  And  it’s  worked  out  beauti¬ 
fully.  The  Harris  service  team  met  all 
challenges,  from  delivering  the  press 
right  on  schedule,  to  getting  it 
installed  and  printing  in  less  than 
7  days.’’ 

Before  you  buy,  compare!  We 
think,  you,too,  will  find  that  the  Harris 
V-1 5A  has  no  equal  in  performance 
and  value. 


Ifrfrr.y 


Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  by  Milton  Rockmore 


Can  direct  marketing 
increase  circuiation? 


book  club  becomes  pampered  by  the 
added  services  of  critical  evaluation,  de¬ 
livery,  bonus  books,  etc. 

Newspapers  embellished  with  defina¬ 
ble  services  have  exciting  direct  market¬ 
ing  opportunities.  With  television 
preempting  the  fast-breaking  news  story, 
newspapers  are  seeking  new,  innovative 
ways  to  enhance  the  product,  and  some 
already  have  done  so — brilliantly.  But 
this  burgeoning  editorial  clarity  and 
awareness  has  not  yet  leached  into 
newspaper  circulation  building. 

In  our  work  for  Time  magazine,  televi¬ 
sion  has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective 
medium.  We  usually  offer  a  24-issue  trial 
at  $12  which  is  the  same  per  issue  cost  as 
our  annual  rate.  Besides  being  self-am- 
mortizing — it’s  essentially  mail-order 
advertising  and  if  you  see  it  running,  it’s 
still  effective — it  produces  an  extremely 
satisfying  rate  of  annual  renewals. 

1  believe  newspapers  can  also  use 
television  effectively;  offering  perhaps,  a 
60  day  trial  subscription.  Not  as  the  trad¬ 
itional  newspaper,  however,  but  as  a 
daily  information  service  embracing 
local,  national  and  international  news, 
special  features,  etc. 

In  our  work  for  clients  we  have 
learned  that  television  is  better  at  creat¬ 
ing  phone  calls  than  written  orders. 
Therefore,  a  prominent,  easily  remem¬ 
bered  telephone  number  is  essential.  A 
vital  auxiliary  to  any  direct  response 
television  campaign  is  a  corps  of  trained, 
courteous  and  knowledgeable  operators 
to  handle  calls. 

Newspapers  also  have  an  important 
inherent  direct  selling  capability.  Since 
they  know  their  areas  virtually  street  by 
street,  they  can  pin-point  direct  mail 
campaigns  with  extreme  accuracy. 

Census  tracked  and  other  data  can  de¬ 
fine  the  potential  subscriber  value  of  in¬ 
dividual  streets.  The  Claritas  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Rosslyn,  Virginia,  among  others, 
has  such  information  computerized  on  a 
national  basis.  Newspapers,  therefore, 
can  find  it  easy  to  zero  in  on  the  kind  of 
readers  they  want  to  acquire. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  a  tele¬ 
vision  effort  supported  by  a  direct  mail 
campaign  will  increase  the  overall  re¬ 
sponse  substantially.  If  magazines  with 
annual  subscription  rates  of  $12.00  to 
$26.00  have  been  able  to  amortize  their 
direct  selling  expenditures  on  the  basis  of 
response,  it  would  seem  that  newspapers 
with  annual  subscription  rates  upwards 
of  $60.00,  should  be  able  to  use  direct 
marketing  with  equal  effectiveness. 


BRANTLEY  LIPPINCOTT 
Managing  Director, 

Ayer  Direct  Response 
Division  of  N.W.  Ayer,  ABH,  Int. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


How  would  we  go  about  building  cir¬ 
culation  via  direct  marketing  for  a  news¬ 
paper?  The  first  thing  is  to  look  at  the 
market  and  the  potential.  What  are  geo¬ 
graphical  restrictions?  How  much 
further  can  the  circulation  be  extended? 
Wllat  is  the  saturation  within  the  zip 
code  areas?  Within  the  sectional  cen¬ 
ters?  Where  are  the  opportunities?  Is  the 
circulation  mix  heavily  weighted  to 
newsstand,  with  home  delivery  relatively 
inconsequential?  Or  is  it  the  other  way 
around? 

Every  situation  poses  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  Where  circulation  is  primarily 
home-delivered,  a  paper  could  make 
special  offers  to  non-subscribers  via  their 
carriers.  They’re  going  up  the  street 
anyway.  Or  they  can  use  their  own  col¬ 
umns  to  promote  subscription  renewals. 
A  good  renewal  performance  is  essential 
to  building  circulation. 

Where  distribution  is  primarily  news¬ 
stand,  the  free-standing  insert  promoting 
home  delivery  can  be  an  effective  tool. 
This  can  be  controlled  at  the  bindery  so 
they  don’t  appear  in  delivered  copies. 
The  blown-in  or  bound-in  inserts  have 
proven  very  effective  subscription- 
getters  for  magazines. 

Supporting  such  promotions  with 
radio  and  television  greatly  increases 
their  effectiveness;  swap  deals  are  al¬ 
ways  a  good  possibility.  It  may  often 
make  sense  in  a  competitive  market  to 
overspend  for  a  time  to  reverse  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  or  beef  up  an  image.  I  read 
recently  that  the  New  York  Times  with 
all  its  editorial  innovations  and  acceler¬ 
ated  promotion  has  achieved  far-from- 
remarkable  circulation  gains.  However, 
the  important  thing,  in  my  view,  is  that 
they  reversed  a  trend.  They  went  from 

( Continued  on  page  36) 
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LESTER  WUNDERMAN 
Chairman, 

Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline 
Division  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Newspaper  marketing  is  like  the 
caboose  on  a  freight  train.  It’s  the  tail 
end  of  the  enterprise. 

In  my  opinion,  many  newspapers 
haven’t  done  their  homework  recently. 
They  still  perceive  themselves  as 
suppliers  of  newspapers  within  a  particu¬ 
lar  geographical  area  and  not  as  produc¬ 
ers  of  a  product  that  people  need  and 
want,  and  will  buy  to  the  degree  those 
needs  and  wants  are  fulfilled.  News¬ 
papers  are  facing  the  same  problems 
magazines  worried  and  tussled  over 
some  years  back.  Perhaps  they  can  learn 
something  from  the  experiences  of  their 
coated  stock  cousins. 

With  the  leveling  impact  of  television 
on  magazine  newsstand  sales  came  a 
time  for  reassessment.  Out  of  that  arose 
a  new  awareness.  Magazines  realized 
they  had  to  sell  a  definable  service. 
Here’s  an  illustration  of  how  a  published 
entity  is  enhanced  by  the  accrual  of  a 
definable  service:  The  book  on  the  book 
store  shelf  is  often  snubbed  among  the 
faceless  miscellany.  The  same  book  by  a 


This  report  was  prepared  for  Editor  & 
Plblisher  by  Milton  Rockmore  who  writes 
the  syndicated  newspaper  column,  “The 
View  From  the  Top”  in  which  leading 
personalities  and  experts  answer  questions 
of  interest.  The  Rockmore  Co.,  32  Or¬ 
chard  Hill  Lane,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06830. 


These  are  some  of  the  people  to  ask 
when  you  hove  quesrions  about  Gull 


Finding,  producing  and  transporting  energy  are 
complicated  jobs.  Sometimes  the  reasons  we  do  things  one 
way  instead  of  another,  or  do  one  thing  instead  of  another, 
aren’t  clear  to  anybody  outside  the  business. 

But  the  people  and  the  press  have  a  right  to  know  what 
we’re  doing  and  how  it  will  affect  them. 

So  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  an  elaborate  system  for  supply¬ 
ing  answers  to  questions  about  our  company.  The  people  in 
the  picture  are  just  a  few  of  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of 
Gulf  Public  Affairs  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Below  there  is  a  list  of  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the 
Gulf  people  to  call  when  you  need  information. 
We  hope  you’ll  use  the  system,  because  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  challenges  we  have  to  meet  is  maintaining 
a  free  and  open  dialogue  with  the  press. 


GuK  people: 
meeting  the  diolleiige. 


1.  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Michael  M.  Kumpf  •404-897-7738 

2.  Boston,  Massachusetts 
JamesT.  Morris  *617-227-7030 

3.  Denver,  Colorado 
James  W.  Hart,  Jr.  •  303-758-5855 

4.  Houston,  Texas 
James  I.  Gatten  •  713-750-2736 
5.  Raymond  Snokhous  •  713-682-1170 

6.  Los  Angeles,  California 
Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Jr.  •  213-553-3800 

7.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Michael  H.  Nelson  •  504-566-2667 

8.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Jack  Galloway  •  215-563-6633 

9.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas  D.  Walker  •  412-263-5938 

10.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
A.  Samuel  Adelo  •  505-988-8905 

11.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Jeffrey  P.  Harris  •  918-560-4305 

12.  Washington,  D.C. 
Nicholas  G.  Flocos  •  202-659-8720 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 


Circulation  pick-ups 
claimed  by  Chi  dailies 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

In  the  race  to  capture  some  of  the 
325,000  former  Chicago  Daily  News 
readers  (E&P,  March  4),  both  sides  say 
they  are  faring  splendidly. 

But  just  how  splendidly,  is  anybody’s 
guess. 

Chicago  Tribune  circulation  director 
Tom  Clancy  would  not  release  specific 
circulation  figures,  but  said:  “We’re 
doing  extremely  well,  much  better  than 
we  expected.’’ 

Clancy’s  counterpart  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Albert  Von  Entress,  sang  the 
same  tune.  “1  can’t  give  you  any  figures 
but,  without  question,  we’re  getting 
more  circulation  than  we  ever  hoped.’’ 

Von  Entress  was  very  specific,  how¬ 
ever,  in  describing  the  success  of  the 
Daily  News’s  final  issue  March  4. 

“We  had  an  additional  print  run  of 
155,000,’’  he  reported,  “and  walk-in 
trade  accounted  for  over  2,000  copies.  It 
was  truly  a  circulation  manager’s  day.” 

Newsstands  all  over  the  city  sold  out 
early  in  the  day  and  scalpers  were  asking 
as  much  as  $20  a  copy. 

Meanwhile,  Von  Entress,  who  says 


What  Do 
40,000,000 
Adult  Bowlers 
Have  With  Their 
Nomina  Coffee? 

Your  Newspaper 

In  fact,  23  percent  more  bowlers 
read  a  newspaper  per  day  as 
compared  to  the  U.  S. 
population.*  The  National 
Bowling  Council  can  help  put 
our  sport  in  your  pages.  From 
statistical  information,  to 
interviews  with  the  stars,  to 
pictures,  story  suggestions  and 
assistance.  Everything. 

For  further  information  contact: 
Keith  Satter  (202)  659-9070  or 
write: 

The  National  Bowling 
Council 

Suite  61 1 

1666  K.  Street,  N.W. 
VS^hington,  D.C.  20006 
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the  Sun-Times  is  currently  setting  20- 
year  daily  circulation  records,  is  on  his 
way  out  the  door  in  a  management 
realignment.  His  last  day  on  the  job  will 
be  June  1.  The  name  of  his  successor’s 
has  not  been  released  by  the  company. 
Field  Enterprises. 

In  separate  developments  affecting  the 
two  papers: 

— Sun-Times  star  columnist  Bob 
Green  March  23  moved  across  the  street 
to  the  Tribune. 

“It’s  a  great  paper,”  Green  said. 
“And  you  know,  all  of  a  sudden  news¬ 
paper  columnists  are  being  treated  like 
professional  athletes.  It  can  make  things 
pretty  attractive.” 

The  31-year-old  columnist  began  his 
column  for  the  Sun-Times  in  1971.  It  cur¬ 
rently  appears  in  120  newspapers.  The 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  will  continue 
to  handle  its  syndication. 

— Richard  Christiansen,  critic  at  large 
for  the  Daily  News,  was  asked  to  stay  on 
at  the  Sun-Times  but  moved  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  March  5.  Christiansen  had  been  with 
the  Daily  News  for  20  years. 

Other  new  appointments  include: 

— George  Harmon,  features  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  has  been  named  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Sun-Times.  Edwin 
Darby,  who  previously  held  the  position, 
continues  to  write  his  five-times-weekly 
financial  column. 

— Ray  Sons,  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  and  Kerry  Slagle,  executive 
sports  editor,  moved  to  the  Sun-Times  in 
the  same  capacities — with  Slagle  assum¬ 
ing  the  day-to-day  administration  role. 
John  Clendennon,  Sun-Times  sports 
editor,  lost  his  job  in  the  changeover. 

Ayer’s  president 
to  be  in  Chicago 

N.  W.  Ayer,  which  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  out  of  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
a  few  years  ago,  is  planning  to  expand  its 
facilities  in  the  Midwest  and  on  the  West 
Coast. 

In  New  York,  chairman  Louis  T. 
Hagopian  said  that  the  president  of  the 
agency,  Robert  P.  Zabel,  will  transfer  his 
office  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in 
May,  and  the  agency  may  open  an  office 
in  Seattle. 

George  A.  Rink,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  Ayer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  is  retiring. 
Rink,  55,  has  real  estate  interests  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  Florida. 

Zabel  will  manage  Ayer’s  offices  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  one  in  Seattle  from  Chicago. 


2  shopper  papers 
acquired  in  Iowa 

Telegraph-Herald,  Inc.,  of  Dubuque 
Iowa,  has  purchased  2  free-distribution 
“shopper”  periodicals  that  serve  all  or 
parts  of  10  eastern  Iowa  counties. 

Bill  Woodward,  T-H,  Inc.  president 
stated,  “the  publications  are  the  Eastern 
Iowa  Shopper  and  the  Eastern  Iowa 
Shopper-West,  which  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  31,200  and  will  continue  to 
be  managed  by  current  owners  William 
and  Bernadine  Koelker  of  Edgewood, 
Iowa.”  No  price  was  disclosed  for  the 
purchase  agreement,  which  took  effect 
April  1. 

The  acquisitions  bring  to  4  the  number 
of  shoppers  owned  by  Telegraph-Herald, 
Inc.,  and  printed  at  the  company’s 
Platteville,  Wise,  plant.  Craig  Tron- 
gaard,  general  manager  of  the  Platteville 
Shopping  News  and  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
Shopping  News,  will  have  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  4  publications,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  about 
74,000  in  eastern  Iowa  and  southwest 
Wisconsin.  Trongaard  said  advertisers 
will  be  offered  “combination  rates”  for 
simultaneous  advertising  in  the  4  shop¬ 
pers,  and  printing  equipment  in  Plat¬ 
teville  will  give  the  two  eastern  Iowa 
shoppers  their  first  opportunity  to  run 
full-process  color  ads. 

The  combined  circulation  area  of  the  4 
shoppers  will  stretch  from  a  point 
southwest  of  Madison,  Wise,  on  the 
northeast  to  areas  near  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Waterloo,  la.  on  the  southwest. 

Telegraph-Herald,  Inc.,  also  owns  the 
Telegraph  Herald  a  42,000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper;  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Dubuque,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and 
Appleton,  Wise.;  and  Tel-Com,  a 
Dubuque-based  electronic  paging  sys¬ 
tem.  The  corporation  purchased  the 
Platteville  Shopping  News  in  October, 
1976,  and  formed  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
Shopping  News  last  September. 

Pressmen  end  strike 
at  New  Jersey  daily 

An  election  conducted  by  the  NLRB 
resulted  in  7  of  the  8  pressmen  employed 
by  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
voting  against  future  representation  by 
Newark  Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  Local  #8,  IPGCU.  One  employe 
was  absent  on  the  day  of  the  vote. 

The  vote  removed  the  union  as  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  and  terminated  the  strike 
called  by  the  union  on  November  5,  1976 
when  the  Courier-News  implemented  its 
final  offer  on  the  terms  of  a  new  contract. 

The  final  offer  proposed  elimination  of 
all  manning  restrictions. 

The  Courier-News,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  permanently  replaced  the  strikers 
who  were  not  eligible  to  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  conducted  more  than  a  year  after  the 
strike  started. 
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The  Ponox  Style 

kWaiie 

Peterson 


How  does  a  classified  manager  show  three 
consecutive  years  of  increased  linage—  topped 
off  by  a  34%  increase  in  1977?  Ask  Willie  Peterson 
classified  manager  of  The  Mining  Journal, 
Marquette,  Michigan.  He’s  one  example  of  Panax 
people  who  believe  it’s  taking  the  initiative  and 
doing  the  job  well  that  gets  results. 

When  leading  merchants  of  a  ' 

major  classification  began  to 
grumble  about  a  rate  increase 
before  it  was  announced, 

Willie  asked  if  he  could  speak  jm 

to  the  group  at  an  upcoming 

meeting.  He  presented  the  yy, 

case  for  classified  ^  'J 

advertising  and  put 

c^st  and  results  in 

perspective.  Result—  .m 

no  linage  loss  due  to  the 

increase  and  no  ill  will.  oBilE 

Or,  the  time  a  local  Ford  f  > 

dealer  sought  help  with  an  \  i 

ad  campaign  that  would  give  V 

him  an  identifiable  image  in  a 
highly  competitive  situation.  Willie’s 
effort  not  only  worked  for  the  dealer, 
but  won  a  national  award  for  its  creativity. 

That’s  what  we  mean  by  the  Panax  Style. 


RANAX 

NEWSPAPERS 

BOX  1860  EAST  LANSING.MICHIGAN  48823 
517-349-4100 

Thol%  our  style 


Ways  to  improve 
newspaper  graphics 


Time  was  when  you  could  make  it  up 
on  the  stone,  throw  it  together  in  the 
back  shop  while  shouting  directions  at 
Rudy  the  printer.  If  you  really  wanted  to 
show  a  little  class,  you  could  slow  down 
the  whole  operation  by  ordering  a  mi¬ 
tered  box.  Time  was  .  .  . 

That  whole  concept  of  newspaper 
makeup  has  gone  the  way  of  the  green 
eyeshade,  talking  out  of  the  side  of  your 
mouth  and  Hildy  Johnson.  Today,  visu¬ 
ally  sophisticated  Americans  demand 
enhancement  of  graphics  in  their  daily 
papers,  and  to  show  newsmen  how  to  do 
it.  Maxwell  McCrohon  brought  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  St.  Louis. 

McCrohon,  managing  editor;  Gus  Har- 
toonian,  art  director;  Tony  Majeri,  assis¬ 
tant  art  director,  and  Colleen  Dishon, 
editor  of  the  Tempo  section,  arrived  in 
the  Gateway  City  last  weekend  to  show 
more  than  100  participants  in  the  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute  how  they  can 
improve  their  product. 

The  McCrohon-Hartoonian  connec¬ 
tion  started  when  Hartoonian  designed  a 
paper  called  the  Chicago  Today. 
McCrohon,  also  at  the  Today,  liked  what 
he  saw.  Unfortunately,  Chicago  after¬ 
noon  papers  weren’t  being  read  in  the 
Second  City.  However,  the  demise  of  the 
Today  led  to  the  remaking  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  In  1973,  management  took  a  look  at 
the  Tribune’s  graphics  and  found  them 
lacking.  McCrohon  and  Hartoonian  had 
moved  in  and  Hartoonian  went  to  work 
with  a  recent  art  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  who  really  wanted  to  play 


football.  His  name  is  Majeri.  In  five 
years  they  came  up  with  the  “new  Trib.’’ 

“News  and  feature  presentation  is  a 
misunderstood  part  of  the  craft — just 
print  the  news  and  people  will  buy  the 
paper;  just  make  the  pictures  big  and 
people  will  buy  the  paper.  At  some  point 
in  the  day  you  (the  editor)  could  stop  and 
ask,  ‘why  am  I  doing  what  1  am  doing?’ 
We  have  to  bring  an  extra  (visual)  talent 
to  reporting  the  news.’’ 

McCrohon  suggested  giving  a  news 
story  to  a  graphics  person  and  have  him 
draw  a  chart  dealing  with  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  story.  If  the  graphics  person 
can’t  draw  a  chart,  something  is  missing 
from  the  story.  “It’s  just  another  one  of 
those  stories  with  fairly  good  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  enough.  If  you  can  rip 
the  chart  out  of  the  newspaper,  fold  it  up 
and  put  it  away  for  future  reference,  it’s 
a  story.’’ 

McCrohon  paraphrased  author  Alvin 
Toffler  who  believes  life  is  becoming  a 
walk  through  an  airport  and  the  partici¬ 
pants  are  becoming  very  selective.  “We 
have  the  paradox  where  the  people  don’t 
have  enough  time  to  read  and  claim  that 
newspapers  don’t  give  them  enough  to 
read.’’ 

The  Tribune’s  answer  to  that  paradox 
was  to  switch  to  many  special  sections 
organized  around  one  theme  and  the 
briefing  page  where  every  news  item  in 
the  paper  is  presented  in  capsulized  form 
on  the  back  page  of  the  first  section. 
However,  McCrohon  warned  that  once 
you  organize  these  special  sections  and  a 


news  digest,  the  information  had  better 
be  there.  “Design  does  nothing  for  you 
unless  you  have  content.’’ 

Richard  W.  Hainey,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University  who 
critiqued  newspages  for  seminar  par¬ 
ticipants,  had  the  same  warning  about 
news  digests.  “Don’t  tell  Waldo  he’s 
going  to  write  the  news  digest  when  it’s 
clear  Waldo  doesn’t  want  to  write  the 
news  digest.  If  you  use  a  digest,  do  it 
well.’’ 

Hartoonian  and  Majeri  took  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  press  institute  on  a  three-hour 
tour  of  their  design  and  art  work  at  the 
Tribune  via  slides  and  a  question-and- 
answer  session.  The  constant  refrain  in 
that  three-hour  period  was,  “It  takes 
teamwork.’’ 

“You  need  a  commitment  from  the 
editor  to  do  these  things,’’  said  Majeri. 
“The  editor  comes  in  with  his  story  idea, 
sits  down  and  we  start  talking.  We  create 
patterns  on  a  rough  layout;  during  this 
time  graphics  and  photos  are  considered. 
We  create  a  package.’’ 

Majeri  and  Hartoonian  like  to  refer  to 
themselves  as  visual  journalists.  Their 
equipment  ranges  from  modeling  clay, 
eggs  and  toy  soldiers  to  a  picture  puzzle 
for  children.  “Sometimes,  the  way  an 
editor  describes  a  story,  the  visual  just 
comes,”  said  Majeri.  “When  it  doesn’t 
happen  like  that  I  try  to  visualize,  “What 
will  it  take  me  on  Sunday  morning  to 
read  these  stories?” 

“We  try  to  capture  and  hold  the  read¬ 
ers  for  the  first  three  graphs,  after  that, 
it’s  up  to  the  writer  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion,”  said  Hartoonian. 

What  is  the  place  of  graphics  and  art 
work  in  a  newspaper? 

“We  work  for  the  editors,”  Hartoo¬ 
nian  said.  “Never  let  layout  get  in  the 
way  of  the  readers.  Be  a  little  conserva¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  little  too  cute,”  warned 
Majeri. 

The  participants,  who  came  from  as 
far  east  as  New  York  State  and  as  far 
west  as  Texas,  do  not  have  an  editorial 
staff  of  more  than  5(X)  like  the  Tribune, 
but  McCrohon,  Hartoonian  and  Majeri 
encouraged  the  journalists  to  use  the 
government,  state  and  federal,  as  well  as 
local  talent  as  a  resource. 

“The  CIA  is  a  great  source  for  maps,” 
Hartoonian  said.  “Just  write  and  ask, 
and  they  don’t  cost  much  money.”  They 
also  urged  contacting  state  government 
for  maps,  charts  and  other  illustrations 
that  can  be  used.  The  maps  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  locator  maps,  special  maps 
and  other  visuals  by  any  person  who  has 
a  talent  for  drawing.  They  can  then  be 
stored  in  a  desk  and  are  there  when  you 
need  them. 

Some  basic  rules  of  the  road  from 
Majeri  and  Hartoonian: 

— Use  illustrations  with  impact,  give 
them  some  display. 


Press  Sysdisaie 


Attention: 

Outdoor  Editors! 


Your  readers  are  hopping  on 
bicycles  and  taking  to  hiking 
trails  in  droves.  Here’s  the 
first  syndicated  newspaper 
feature  of  its  kind  to  keep 
them  informed  and  en¬ 
tertained. 

’’Hiking  and  Biking,”  by 
Christopher  Nyerges,  is  for 
the  active  hiker  and  biker. 
Even  for  stay-at-homers. 

Subjects  include:  hiking  and 
biking  gear,  bicycle  repairs, 
ecology,  trails,  wilderness 
crafts,  wild  foods,  first  aid  and 
emergency  survival.  With 
attractive  artwork. 


Christopher  Nyerges 
’’Hiking  and  Biking”  ap¬ 
pears  in  large  dailies  (San 
Francisco  Chronicle)  as  well 
as  medium  size  newspapers 
(Pasadena  Star-News)  and 
smaller  dailies  (Glendale 
News-Press,  Burbank  Daily 
Review).  Reader  response 
will  astound  you. 

■  FOR  RATES, SAMPLES&AVAILABILITY 
Contact  John  Kearns, Sales  Manager 
or  Lynne  Magnuson,Executive Editor 
Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate, 
111  N. Isabel  St.,Glendale,Ca.91 209 
(213)  241-4141 
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If  you  do  it 
only  once  this  year, 
do  it  in 
Houston 


If  you  are  involved  in  newspaper  marketing,  promotion,  sales,  research  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  could  attend  only  one  meeting  this  year  .  .  .  make  it  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association's  48th  international  conference.  May  30- 
June  2,  1978,  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Because  this  is  the  only  conference  in  the  newspaper  business  that  devotes  its 
program  to  the  “total  newspaper” — circulation,  editorial,  and  advertising,  and  re¬ 
lates  them  to  the  two  markets  we  serve — our  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

“Promotion  for  Profit”  is  the  conference  theme  and  attendees  will  find  plenty  of 
profitable  ideas  in  the  hundreds  of  entries  in  the  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  promotion 
contest.  They  will  also  be  able  to  fill  their  notebooks  with  “take  home  ideas”  from 
the  conference  sessions  that  will  focus  on  promotions  that  worked  to  provide  cir¬ 
culation  increases,  advertising  sales  gains,  and  improved  credibility  to  the  editorial 
product. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself  why  the  INPA  conference  is  considered  the  greatest 
single  source  of  ideas  related  to  the  two  major  tasks  facing  all  newspapers:  in¬ 
creasing  readership  and  advertising. 

For  registration  form  and  hotel  information,  use  this  handy  coupon.  Or  call  Ed¬ 
ward  Linsmier,  INPA  executive  director,  at  (703)  620-9560.  Do  it  today! 


I  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 

•  The  Newspaper  Center,  1 1 600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 

•  Reston,  Va.  22091 

•  I’m  interested  in  attending  the  INPA  conference 
I  in  Houston,  May  30-June  2.  Please  rush  registra- 
5  tion  form  and  hotel  information. 

•  Name  _ 

•  Newspaper /Organization  _ 

i  Address  _ 

•  City 


.State/ Prov. 


Zip 


Direct  marketing 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


slippage  to  uppage:  that’s  what  counts. 
footnote). 

I  have  the  impression  that  papers  in 
monopoly  markets  tend  to  be  less  ag¬ 
gressive  in  their  circulation  building  ef¬ 
forts.  The  attitude  often  seems  to  be  one 
of:  “What  the  heck,  we’re  maintaining 
our  200,000  or  300,000  (or  whatever);  our 
customers  are  satisfied,  so  let’s  not 
worry  about  it.’’ 

1  believe  these  papers  eventually  learn 
that  you’ve  got  to  keep  selling  circulation 
all  the  time  just  to  keep  it  where  it  is. 

In  many  ways,  newspapers  are 
chained  by  tradition,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  hasn’t  changed  over  the  years 
is  the  newspaper  rep.  Many — not  all.  I’m 
happy  to  say — are  nothing  but  order  tak¬ 
ers.  They  simply  don’t  provide  you  with 
any  service.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
client  who  wants  to  run  an  insert  in  1(X) 
newspapers.  Ordinarily,  you’d  think 
we’d  just  call  six  or  eight  reps  and  get 
closing  dates,  avails,  costs,  production 
requirements,  etc.  No  way.  Half  would 
come  through  and  the  other  half 
wouldn’t.  So  why  bother?  We  just  do  the 
contacting  ourselves. 

•  •  • 

NOTE:  According  to  Warren  Abrams, 
circulation  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  ABC  audit  of 
March  31,  1978  will  show  a  daily,  exclud¬ 
ing  Saturday,  37,(X)0  circulation  gain,  for 
the  last  two  years.  The  corresponding 
Sunday  increase  is  10,000. 

(Still  shy  31,000  daily  and  27,000  Sun¬ 
day  from  most  recent  1974  highs.) 

Product  modification,  as  he  called 
it — Living,  Weekend,  Home,  Sports — is 
responsible  for  the  increase,  he  says. 
This  also  opened  new  promotional  op¬ 
portunities  which  contributed.  Some  of 
his  views  on  direct  marketing  follow: 

The  free  standing  inserts  we  run  in  The 
Sunday  Times  are  our  most  successful 
direct  response  vehicle.  These  produce 
orders  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other 
form  of  solicitation.  Our  research  further 
indicates  these  tend  to  be  better  orders; 
they  stay  around  longer. 

Our  inserts  are  printed  on  cover  stock, 
folded  to  four  pages  8"  x  8".  From  time  to 
time  they  carry  various  offers  and  fea¬ 
ture  our  800  toll-free  phone  number  as 
well  as  a  perforated  order  card. 

Last  Sunday  (March  12)  was  the  first 
time  we  ever  supported  an  insert  with  a 
radio  and  television  campaign.  We  spent 
$100,000  on  broadcast  time  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  $5  bonus  for  home  delivery. 
We  also  featured  the  offer  heavily  in  our 
own  columns.  No,  none  of  this  was  on  a 
swap  basis.  It  was  all  out-of-pocket.  We 
never  swap.  Next  to  Ad  Age,  the  New 
York  Times  is  the  largest  carrier  of 
media  advertising  in  the  country  and 


we’re  not  about  to  cut  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face. 

Direct  mail  has  baffled  us.  Although 
we’re  constantly  testing  it  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  key.  We’re  apparently 
doing  something  wrong  but  we  don’t 
know  what  it  is. 

I’m  told  magazines  are  willing  to  spend 
the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  get  a 
new  reader.  Obviously,  this  formula 
cannot  apply  to  newspapers.  What  do  we 
pay  for  a  new  reader?  It’s  hard  to  pin¬ 
point.  In  the  final  analysis  the  cost  is 
influenced  by  volume.  Let’s  say  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  reader,  for  in¬ 
stance.  If  you  get  two,  the  cost  is  down 
to  $5.00.  Volume  is  the  imponderable 
element. 

Direct  response  can  be  very  helpful  to 
newspapers,  but  1  think  we  still  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  it. 


LEONARD  J.  REISS 

President,  Schwab/Beatty  Division 

of  Marsteller,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Finding  the  most  efficient  medium  is 
the  first  rule  of  effective  direct  market¬ 
ing.  Then  comes  the  right  offer  and  the 
most  penetrating  message.  Putting  the 
right  combination  together  often  takes 
testing  and  re-testing. 

Newspapers  with  a  substantial  news¬ 
stand  sale  have  an  effective  medium  in 
their  own  columns,  besides  which, 
they’re  free.  This,  of  course,  doesn’t 
work  for  predominantly  home-delivered 
papers. 

Dailies  with  strong  newsstand  sales 
can  also  use  inserts  offering  subscription 
inducements.  Different  offers  and  copy 
approaches  can  be  tested  by  changing 
appeals  in  same-day  inserts.  Radio  and 
television  offer  exciting  opportunities  as 
well.  Many  papers  have  their  own  sta¬ 
tions  and  those  that  haven’t  might  try 
swap  deals. 

The  telephone  is  an  effective  selling 
tool  in  areas  where  rates  do  not  preclude 
its  use.  Trained  phone  solicitors  have 
proven  to  be  excellent  salesmen  for 


home  delivery.  The  key  is  putting  trained 
and  knowledgeable  operators  on  the  job. 
The  telephone  has  further  advantage  of 
being  able  to  pin-point  a  demographic 
area  of  special  interest. 

1  see  the  kind  of  offer  a  paper  might 
make  as  either  one  involving  a  special 
introductory  price  or  a  premium  offer. 
An  introductory  subscription  should  not 
be  for  less  than  three  months.  Enough 
time  must  be  allowed  so  the  paper  can 
become  a  habit. 

Fund-raising  can  also  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  to  build  home  delivery  circulation. 
As  in  any  direct  marketing  effort,  news¬ 
papers  should  have  a  sharp  awareness  of 
who  their  “customers”  are  and  how 
much  they  can  afford  to  spend  to  get  one. 
They  are  then  in  a  position  to  approach 
their  local  Boy  Scout  Council,  The  Girl 
Scouts,  churches,  etc.  and  show  them 
how  they  can  raise  money  for  their  in¬ 
stitutions  by  selling  subscriptions. 

The  key  in  arriving  at  copy  approaches 
is  why  a  potential  reader  should  sub¬ 
scribe.  It’s  hard  to  generalize  about  this, 
but  if  an  emotional  reason  for  subscrib¬ 
ing  can  be  coupled  to  the  essential  con¬ 
tent  of  the  papers  it  becomes  more  com¬ 
pelling.  For  instance,  convenience, 
something  like:  You  don’t  have  to  go  out 
in  freezing  weather;  the  paper  (name) 
comes  to  you!”  Other  creative  emotional 
involvements  should  be  tested  and  tried. 

The  most  effective  way  of  selling  a 
publication  is  by  merchandising  the  con¬ 
tents  feature  by  feature  and  what  each 
can  do  for  the  reader.  The  big  idea  is  to 
build  a  newspaper  package  that  is  bigger 
and  more  pervasive  than  just  keeping  up 
with  the  news. 


MAXWELL  SROGE 

President,  Maxwell  Sroge  Company, 

Chicago,  III. 


Newspapers  are  real  Jekyll’s  and 
Hydes.  Every  single  day  of  the  year 
they  manufacture  a  brand  new  product 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Fashion 


Society 
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Graphics 

(Continued  from  pafte  34) 

— Pictures  become  a  design  device 
(through  cropping).  Small  shots  enhance 
the  large  photo. 

— Typography  is  as  important  as 
photos. 

— Graphics  illustrate  a  story  as  well  as 
photos. 

— Spot  color  can  make  maps  pop  out, 
which  is  what  you  want  them  to  do. 
Don't  think  of  maps  as  flat. 

— Don’t  ever  use  a  photo  to  keep 
heads  from  bumping. 

— Be  uniform  in  your  selection  of  type. 

— Mixing  spot  color  on  a  page  where 
you  are  using  a  four-color  photo  can 
bring  trouble.  The  sharpness  of  the  spot 
color  makes  the  four-color  look  muddy. 

— The  new  technology  gives  us  great 
flexibility.  Don’t  become  gimmick- 
happy. 

— Every  newspaper  should  have  spac¬ 
ing  rules  for  the  makeup  people. 

— Body  copy  is  not  the  place  to  be¬ 
come  design  crazy.  Think  of  that  reader. 

— Watch  space  between  columns. 
Don’t  trap  white  space. 

Colleen  Dishon  said  the  purpose  of  the 
Tribune’s  Tempo  section  is  to  put  the 
world  back  together  again  for  the  reader 
after  he  finishes  that  first  section  of  the 
paper  where  it  often  comes  apart  via 
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hard  news.  The  section  has  a  soft  focus 
in  that  it  is  designed  for  male  and  female, 
the  young  and  the  old.  “If  the  subject  has 
been  covered  before,  we  consider  how 
we  can  cover  it  differently.”  But  every 
story  in  Tempo  has  to  have  a  strong 
human  dimension.  A  story  may  start  out 
being  about  food,  but  it  ends  up  being 
about  people.” 

“Don’t  miss  that  human  dimension,” 
she  warned. 

Ed  Breen  didn’t  come  from  Chicago, 
he  came  from  Marion,  Ind.,  where  he  is 
city  editor  of  the  Chronicle-Tribune,  but 
he  came  to  talk  about  an  integral  part  in 
designing  and  packaging  a  newspaper. 
He  discussed  photos,  and  his  message 
came  through  clearly:  While  bigger  isn’t 
better  all  the  time,  it  is  most  of  the  time. 
Don’t  bury  that  good  photo,  don’t  crop  it 
to  death  and  sell  your  publisher  on  the 
idea  of  a  good  picture  page,  at  least  a  few 
times  a  year. 

He  also  urged  that  every  newspaper, 
no  matter  how  small,  needs  a  photo  de¬ 
partment.  Reporters  doubling  as  photo¬ 
graphers  Just  can’t  do  the  job  well  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Breen  advocated  keeping  the  photog¬ 
raphers  out  of  the  building,  looking  for 
the  enterprise  photo.  He  admitted  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  is  keeping 
photographers  motivated  through  that 
daily  grind  when  the  grip-and-grin  photo 
has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Richard  Thien,  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Leader  and  Press 
critiqued  newspapers  with  circulations 
under  30,000  and  advocated  planning. 
“Think  about  that  page  when  you  are 
putting  it  together.  Make  it  a  design,  not 
a  place  where  you  have  to  go  with  seven, 
nine  or  1 1  stories.” 

Hainey,  critiquing  papers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  over  30,000,  told  the  editors  that 
some  things  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
green  eyeshade,  and  they  are  a  Page  1 
that  looks  like  the  window  of  a  True 
Value  Hardware  Store  and  that  big  grab¬ 
ber  headline  that  shouts  so  loud,  it  blinds 
you. 

“Immediacy  is  gone  because  of  radio 
and  television,  we  don’t  have  to  shout.” 

Another  part  of  yesteryear,  according 
to  Hainey,  is  the  man  on  the  street  inter¬ 
view.  “They  are  no  good,  the  man  on  the 
street  doesn’t  know  anything.” 

While  specialization  in  news  coverage 
is  important,  Hainey  said  he  believes 
that  it  is  the  day-to-day  mix  of  news  that 
sells  papers. 

E.  B.  Blackburn,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Commercial-Appeal  described  the  day 
when  Elvis  Presley  died  and  Memphis 
went  crazy  as  the  world  mourned.  “It 
was  a  one-shot  phenomenon  when  mor¬ 
ality  went  by  the  board.”  Everyone 
wanted  souvenirs,  including  pressmen 
who  took  color  keys  from  the  presses, 
Blackburn  said.  The  Commercial-Appeal 
had  the  story  of  the  singer’s  death  for  30 


minutes  before  the  world  did  and 
Blackburn  likes  to  second-guess  about 
what  they  did.  He  said  that  the  first  call 
that  came  to  the  newsroom  after  word  of 
the  death  got  out  was  from  the  National 
Enquirer  and  the  calls  never  stopped,  but 
they  got  a  paper  out,  a  paper  that  sold  for 
as  much  as  $20.  Blackburn  spoke  to  the 
workshop  participants  during  a  lun¬ 
cheon.  Maxwell  McCrohon  and  Herbert 
Spendlove  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  News 
were  co-chairman  for  the  institute. 

Convention  held 
for  youth  writers 

Almost  400  Greater  Cincinnati  high 
school  students  took  part  in  the  second 
annual  Young  People  Convention  held 
recently  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
Center. 

The  convention  was  planned  and  coor¬ 
dinated  by  the  100-member  Young  People 
Team  (YPT)  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
The  theme  of  the  day  was  “Impact  ’78.” 

The  YPT,  a  group  of  aspiring  high 
school  journalists  who  write  articles 
about  youth  happenings  for  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  People  Today  section,  invited 
such  local  celebrities  as  Jean  Tuerck, 
women’s  athletic  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati;  Barry  Wakeman,  edu¬ 
cation  coordinator  of  the  Cincinnati  Zoo; 
Chuck  Scott,  professor  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  University  and  Gerald 
Springer,  mayor  of  Cincinnati  to  address 
the  crowd. 

In  addition,  several  YPT  members 
formed  a  mime  troupe  to  perform  skits  on 
the  Impact  ’78  theme  for  the  show. 

The  fashion  teen  boards  of  two  local 
department  stores,  Shillito’s  and  McAl- 
pin’s,  produced  a  fashion  show  as  part  of 
the  entertainment.  YPT  member,  Kurt 
Kline,  a  senior  high  student,  wrote  and 
produced  a  movie  on  the  theme  as  well. 
Convention  guests  were  treated  to  a  buf¬ 
fet  dinner  of  fried  chicken  at  the  close  of 
the  day’s  events. 

The  program  for  the  convention’s 
events  was  spelled  out  in  a  special  remake 
edition  of  the  day’s  Enquirer  which  was 
distributed  to  all  conventioneers  as  they 
entered  the  Convention  Center. 

Throughout  the  school  year,  the  YPT 
submits  articles  to  the  Enquirer  about 
school  activities,  sports  and  special  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  peer  group.  The  articles  carry 
the  by-line  of  the  student  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  school  he/she  attends.  The 
groups  meets  monthly,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gregg  Levoy,  YPT  coordinator 
and  People  Today  feature  writer,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  newspaper  writing,  careers  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  hear  Enquirer  writers,  editors 
and  photographers  better  explain  the  job 
of  newspapering. 

The  YPT  was  formed  in  1976,  following 
the  creation  of  the  People  Today  section 
of  the  paper.  Almost  ^  area  public  and 
private  high  schools  are  represented  on 
the  team. 
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All  the 
King*s  horses. 
And  all  the 
King*s  men, 
Can*t  do  the  job 

That  Congress 
Can. 

Only  the  United  States  Congress 
can  adopt  a  National  Energy 
Policy.  Until  that  is  done,  our 
energy  picture  (like  Humpty 
Dunipty)  will  remain  fragmented 
and  chaotic.  A  national  position 
must  be  taken  on  developing  our 
nuclear  and  solar  energy 
potential,  expanding  our  uses  for 
the  vast  reserves  of  coal  which 
exist  in  America,  development  of 
programs  for  the  proper  use  of 
our  dwindling  supplies  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  measures  which 
insure  that  exploration  for  all 
energy  resources  continues  at 
high  levels  of  activity. 

Once  the  National  Energy  Policy 
is  adopted,  we  must  continue 
programs  that  allow  the 
individual  states  the  right  to 
make  their  own  determinations 
on  water  and  air  quality,  land 
reclamation  and  other 
environmental  standards. 

Congress  must  make  some  hard, 
but  very  basic  decisionsthat  will 
guide  our  nation  into  the-21st 
Century.  The  sooner  these 
decisions  are  made  the  better  for 
America. 


Energy  for  Today  .  .  .  and  Tomorrow 

AIVIA>  COAL  COMPANY 

105  South  Meridian  Street 
Dept.  970 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46225 


Seminar  looks 
at  financial 
news  reporting 

Business  may  consider  the  press  in¬ 
competent  and  unfair,  believes  Christian 
Science  Monitor  business  and  financial 
editor  David  R.  Francis.  But  he  thinks 
financial  reporting  has  “vastly  im¬ 
proved”  in  the  past  two  decades. 

The  soaring  demand  for  more 
economic  news,  he  told  a  Boston  semi¬ 
nar  March  30,  has  led  both  to  higher 
status  for  some  financial  reporters  and  to 
some  under-qualified  people  put  on  the 
business  beat. 

Francis  told  the  session,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Free¬ 
dom,  the  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Northeastern  University,  that 
businessmen  are  neither  “near-saints  nor 
villains,”  but  generally  in  between,  as  in 
every  other  profession. 

He  sees  wider  recognition  of  news¬ 
papers  themselves  as  businesses — 
because  editors  are  trying  harder  these 
days  to  package  special  sections  as  circu¬ 
lation-builders  with  cooperation  from  the 
business  side  of  their  operations. 

“Lack  of  analysis  makes  simplistic  ar¬ 
ticles,”  Francis  said,  and  he  sees  some 
general  assignment  reporters  too  ready 
to  think  that  consumerists  and  environ¬ 
mentalists  have  all,  and  businessmen 
none,  of  the  answers. 

More  critical  of  his  profession  was 
David  Brickman,  editor-publisher  of  3 
Massachusetts  dailies — the  Malden 
Evening  News,  the  Medford  Daily  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  Melrose  Evening  News.  He 
professed  himself  “appalled  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  press  is  ignorant”  of  such 
simple  financial  matters  as  what  to  look 
for  in  a  balance  sheet. 

Wall  Street  Journal  Boston  bureau 
chief  Neil  Ulman  says  his  reporters  try  to 
discover  the  grass-roots  impact  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policies.  He  is  wary  of  business 
executive’s  “self-serving  poor- 
mouthing”  and  said  “crisp,  detailed” 
explanations  of  company  policy  get  bet¬ 
ter  media  treatment  than  “airy 
generalities.” 

George  Speers,  Northeastern  jour¬ 
nalism  department  chairman  and  New 
England  Press  Association  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  he  hoped  the  conference 
would  “plant  a  few  seeds  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  inquiry”  between  business  and 
the  press. 

“Many  of  us,”  he  said,  “are  confused 
and  confounded  by  you  money  people.” 

But  businessmen,  not  reporters,  have 
the  job  of  trying  to  justify  a  free-market 
economy  and  decreased  government 
regulation,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  energy 
firm  head  Bernard  J.  O’Keefe  main¬ 
tained. 

O’Keefe,  president  and  board  chair- 
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man  of  EG&G,  Inc.,  says  “certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  media,”  among  others,  are 
convinced  that  “almost  everything  busi¬ 
ness  does  is  evil.”  He  doesn’t  expect 
reporters  to  “comprehend  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  economic  problems  besetting 
us  and  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
market  forces.”  Businessmen  will  have 
to  do  that  for  themselves,  he  concluded. 

10  Philadelphians 
honored  by  Bulletin 

Ten  residents  in  the  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  who  most  benefited  their  local 
communities  in  1 977  through  outstanding 
public  services  received  The  Jefferson 
Award  and  were  honored  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Actress  Mercedes  McCambridge  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  luncheon,  which 
attracted  over  180  people.  Tickets  were 
sold  to  the  public  through  in-paper  pro¬ 
motion  in  The  Bulletin. 

The  purpose  of  the  Jefferson  Awards, 
according  to  William  L.  McLean  HI,  Bul¬ 
letin  editor  and  publisher,  is  to  “identify 
and  honor  those  individuals  who  make 
their  communities  a  better  place  to  live, 
but  whose  efforts  are  likely  to  go  un¬ 
recognized.” 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  were  invited  to 
nominate  deserving  individuals  for  the 
award  by  filling  in  and  mailing  a  nomina¬ 
tion  form  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

A  panel  of  7  judges  selected  the  winners 
who,  at  the  awards  luncheon,  received  a 
special  Bulletin  Certificate  of  Apprecia¬ 
tion  and  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award — a 
bronze  medallion. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  award  winners 
will  be  eligible  for  5  national  awards  of 
$1,000  each,  presented  in  Washington  in 
July,  1978,  by  The  American  Institute  for 
Public  Service,  which  co-sponsors  The 
Jefferson  Awards  with  the  Bulletin  and 
other  U .  S.  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Affiliated  to  buy 
4  radio  stations 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
purchase  country  rock  radio  stations 
KRAK-am  and  KEWT-fm  in  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California  and  KMPS-am  and 
fm  in  Seattle,  Washington  from  Hercules 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  purchase 
price  of  the  4  stations  is  $11,637,500 
cash. 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.  owns  the 
Boston  Globe,  Transcript  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  Research  Analysis  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Boston  and  Affiliated  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.  Affiliated  Broadcasting, 
Inc.  operates  radio  stations  WFAS-am 
and  WWYD-fm  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
and  WSAl-am  and  fm  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohfo. 
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Roy  Cox,  Jr. 

Asheboro  Courier-Tribune 
Jim  Fain 

Austin  American-Statesman 
Paul  Banker 
Baltimore  Sun 

Cleve  Hamm 

Beaumont  Enterprise  Journal 
John  Bloomer 
Birmingham  News 
Thomas  Wlnship 
Boston  Globe 
Murray  Light 
Buffalo  News 
Evan  Bussey 

Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Luke  Feck 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Doug  Miles 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph 

Will  Jarrett 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

Arnold  Rosenfeld 

Dayton  News 

Michael  Gartner 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Donald  Diehl 

Easton  Express 

Steve  Hume 

Edmonton  Journal 

Arthur  Hudnutt 

Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 

Ernest  Williams 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

Jack  Tinsley 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Irving  Kravsow 
Hartford  Courant 
Edwin  Hunter 
Houston  Post 
Tom  Mullen 
Lima  News 
Garrick  Patterson 
Little  Rock  Gazette 
Burl  Denson 
Meridian  Star 
Len  R.  Small 
Moline  Dispatch 
Geoff  Stevenson 
Montreal  Gazette 
Walter  Cowan 
New  Orleans  States-ltem 
Olin  Ashley 
Odessa  American 
Jim  Standard 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

Arthur  Deck 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Kenneth  Byrd 

San  Antonio  Light 

Dave  Halvorsen 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Alex  Maldonado 

San  Juan  El  Mundo 

Jim  Dean 

Santa  Ana  Register 
James  King 
Seattle  Times 
Raymond  McDaniel 
Shreveport  Times 
George  Killenberg 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Robert  Stiff 
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Sam  Stickney 
Tampa  Times 
Joe  O’Conor 
Toledo  Blade 
Joseph  Cooley 
Troy  Times-Record 
Steven  Riesenmy 
Tupelo  Journal 
James  Collins 
Willoughby  News-Herald 
Stephen  Kent 
Yakima  Herald-Republic 


Tribune  Company  papers: 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick 
Chicago  Tribune 
Milton  Kelly 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Michael  O’Neill 
New  York  News 
James  Squires 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
J.  Scott  Schmidt 
Van  Nuys  Valley  News 


Knight-Ridder  papers: 

Del  Griffin 

Aberdeen  American  News 
Paul  Poorman 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
James  Driscoll 
Boca  Raton  News 
Laurence  Paddock 
Boulder  Camera 
Wayne  Poston 
Bradenton  Herald 
Stewart  Spencer 
Charlotte  News 
David  Lawrence 
Charlotte  Observer 
Carroll  Dadisman 
Columbus  Enquirer 
and  Ledger 
Kurt  Luedtke 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Thomas  Daly 
Duluth  Herald  & 
News-Tribune 
James  Rasmusen 
Gary  Post-Tribune 
Tom  Schumaker 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Don  Mills 
Lexington  Herald 
Howard  Collins 
Lexington  Leader 
Larry  Allison 
Long  Beach  Independent 
Press-Telegram 
Billy  Watson 

Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
John  McMullan 
Miami  Herald 
Ray  McConnell 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Gilman  Spencer 
Philadelphia  News 
Gene  Roberts 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Larry  J I  nks 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 
John  Finnegan 
St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  &  Dispatch 
Richard  A.  Oppel 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
W.  Davis  Merritt 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 


THE  MOVE  IS  TO 


Why?  We  asked  George  Killenberg,  Managing  Editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat ... 


ffWe  are  charter  subscribers  to  the  KNT 
News  Wire.  The  service  has  become  essential 
in  our  news  and  features  coverage.  KNT  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  our  becoming  the 
number  one  St.  Louis  newspaper  in  total 
daily  circulation.^^ 

As  George  says,  KNT  sells  newspapers.  And  if  you  want  further  proof, 
check  with  any  of  the  editors  listed  at  left.  KNT  offers  the  best  of  three 
great  newspaper  organizations:  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

represented  by: 

Chicago  T ribune/New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017  (212)  949-3416 


Detroit  Free  Press 
wins  Stokes  Award 

Three  reporters  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  have  won  the  1977  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  Award,  Julius  Duscha,  director  of 
The  Washington  Journalism  Center,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  reporters,  who  will  share  the 
$1,000  Stokes  Award,  are  Kathy  War- 
below,  Ellen  Grzech  and  Bob  Calverley. 
They  were  honored  for  coverage  of  the 
misuse  of  the  chemical  PBB  in  Michigan. 
Their  reporting  led  to  legislative  action 
protecting  the  people  of  Michigan  from 
further  misuse  of  the  chemical. 

The  1977  Stokes  Award  marks  the  20th 
year  that  it  has  been  given  for  the  best 
analysis  or  comment  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  on  the  development,  use  and  con¬ 
servation  of  energy  sources,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  environment,  or  other  conser¬ 
vation  and  natural-resource  issues. 
There  were  94  entries  in  the  1977  com¬ 
petition. 

The  judges  of  the  Stokes  competition 
also  awarded  a  certificate  of  Honorable 
Mention  to  Jim  Detjen  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  CN.Y.)  Journal  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  pollution  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

Ms.  Warbelow,  who  is  29  years  old,  is 
a  native  of  Detroit  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Detroit.  She  has  worked 
for  the  Free  Press  since  1970  and  has 


covered  local  government  and  the  crimi¬ 
nal  court  system. 

Ms.  Grzech,  25,  has  been  with  the 
Free  Press  for  four  years,  covering 
county  and  city  government  as  well  as 
general  assignments.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

Calverley,  32,  has  worked  for  the  Free 
Press  for  18  months.  Previously  he  was 
with  the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Sentinel  for  three  years.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Michigan  State  University. 

The  Stokes  Award  was  established  by 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Thomas 
L.  Stokes,  a  nationally-syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  who  wrote  forcefully,  effectively 
and  independently  on  natural-resource 
subjects. 

818  editors  are 
members  of  ASNE 

William  H.  Hornby,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  reported  (March  22)  that  the 
society’s  board  of  directors  had  elected 
33  editors  to  membership.  With  their 
election,  the  society  now  has  818  mem¬ 
bers  on  its  rolls. 

Membership  in  ASNE  is  limited  to  di¬ 
recting  editors  of  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  Each  newspaper  is  limited 
to  a  quota  of  memberships  based  on 
newspaper  circulation.  The  largest 
newspapers  are  permitted  4  members, 
the  under-20,000  circulation  group,  one. 


TVP,  Trademark.  See  textured  vegetable  protein. 

racLiilfi.  jdfcd^dling.  — twI.  trivial, 


tex/tured  vege/table  pro'tein  (teks'diord), 
tritious  meat  substitute  made  from  soybeans 


a  nu- 


tex: 
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RANDOM  HOUSE, 

you  flatterer  you. 


You  put  our  TVP"  trademark  in 
your  new(Ik)llege  Dictionary.  We’re 
proud  to  be  in  such  distin¬ 
guished  company. 

Just  as  we're  proud  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  has  grown  to  be 
a  broad  based,  $2  billion  agri- 
industry  processor  responding  to 
the  worldwide  demand  for  nutri¬ 
tional,  yet  economical,  food 
ingredients. 


Only  a  decade  ago,  we  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  of  extending 
meats  with  structured  soy  protein. 
Now  TVP '  is  almost  synon¬ 
ymous  with  textured  vegetable 
protein. 

Almost  too  synonymous.  We’d 
like  to  remind  everyone  that 
while  there  are  many  textured 
vegetable  proteins,  there  is  only 
one  TVP*^  brand.  Please 
don’t  use  our  trademark  as  a 
generic  term  or  an  abbreviation. 


ADM 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  CDMPANY 
World  Headquarters— Decatur,  Illinois  62525 
Telephone  217-424-5422  Telex  2501 21 

Where  the  people  who  feed  the  world  buy  their  groceries. 


Super  market  stories 
eligible  for  prizes 

To  encourage  journalists  writing 
stories  on  super  marketing.  Progressive 
Grocer  magazine  and  the  Food  Market¬ 
ing  Institute  will  give  away  $3,900  in 
prizes. 

The  cash  awards  will  be  given  to  en¬ 
courage  excellence  in  food  distribution 
reporting  by  daily  newspaper  and  wire 
service  reporters  and  editorial  writers. 
They  will  be  cited  for  articles  and  edito¬ 
rials  that  add  to  the  general  public’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  super  market  operations. 

Awards  totaling  $3,900  will  be  made  in 
three  separate  categories:  1)  Articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Women’s  Sections;  2)  Articles 
appearing  in  any  other  section  of  a  daily 
newspaper;  3)  Wire  services. 

The  competition  is  open  to  anyone 
whose  materials  appear  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  between  January  1,  1978  and  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1978. 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  entries  is  5 
p.m.,  September  29,  1978.  The  judges’ 
decision  will  be  announced  October  16, 
1978. 

Topics  can  relate  to  a  wide  range  of 
super  market  procedures  and  processes. 
Acceptable  categories  include  aspects  of 
food  distribution  or  retailing,  such  as  unit 
pricing.  Universal  Product  Code,  open 
code  dating,  packaging,  store  operations, 
consumer  shopping  habits,  super  market 
operating  costs,  margin  and  price 
spreads,  consumer  attitudes  and  trends, 
food  transportation  or  warehousing. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
interest,  accuracy,  clarity,  depth,  origi¬ 
nality  and  importance.  Writers  may 
submit  as  many  stories  as  they  wish  in 
each  category. 

Further  information  and  entry  forms 
are  available  from  Journalism  Awards, 
Progressive  Grocer,  708  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017. 

Paid  weeklies  sold 
to  shopper  owner 

The  St.  Cloud  News  and  the  Kissim¬ 
mee  Gazette,  2  paid  circulation  weeklies 
in  Osceola  County,  Florida,  were  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  the  Osceola  Publish¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  a  Florida  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  Richard  and  Sue  Luzadder  of 
Kissimmee,  Florida. 

The  Luzadders  have  published  the  Os¬ 
ceola  Shopper  for  19  years  and  the  St. 
Cloud  Shopper  for  12  years.  Last  De¬ 
cember  they  started  a  free  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  This  Week  in  Osceola  (Tounty, 
with  a  circulation  of  20,000. 

Commenting  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Kissimmee  Gazette,  which  was  founded 
in  1894  and  the  St.  Cloud  News,  which 
started  in  1934,  Luzadder  said,  “We’d 
like  to  bring  the  News  and  Gazette  up  to 
the  high  quality  of  our  free  weekly  and 
our  shoppers.’’ 
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Health  care  abuses.  Profit  abuses.  Bureaucratic  fum- 
blings.  These  and  other  attacks  leveled  at  nursing 
homes  have  always  appeared  as  front  page  news. 

When  these  stories  appear,  we  are  just  as  outraged 
at  the  shame  and  the  scandal.  We  abhor  the  tales  of  un¬ 
safe  facilities,  inadequate  diets,  patient  neglect. 

Perhaps,  unwittingly,  we  have  built  a  serious  com¬ 
munications  gap.  A  gap  between  what  most  critics 
believe  to  be  the  facts  and  what  actually  are  the  facts 
related  to  the  nursing  homes  in  our  nation  today. 

Nursing  home  care  is  a  relatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  country.  From  the  early  community-spon¬ 
sored  shelters  that  served  as  poor  houses,  the  nursing 
home  was  bom.  Usually  a  small  family-run  home  that 
planted  the  seeds  for  today’s  modem  facility. 

But  as  human  life  spans  continued  to  increase,  so 
did  the  problems  of  aging  and  the  care  for  the  aged  and 
the  chronically  ill.  So  that  by  the  early  1950’s,  the  need 
to  improve  conditions  and  facilities  was  critical.  A 
major  growth  took  place,  not  only  aided  by  public 
awareness,  but  by  the  private  investment  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  land,  constmction  and  qualified  personnel. 

Suddenly,  the  number  of  long-term  facilities  tripled 
from  6,500  to  25,000. 

Suddenly,  from  172,000  available  beds  in  1953, 
the  number  of  beds  became  1.2  million  by  1973. 

Today,  there  are  20,000,000  Americans  aged  65 
and  over.  But,  as  many  as  600,000  need  nursing  care 
and  can’t  get  it.  Because  for  all  the  growth,  for  all  the 
improvements,  the  number  of  Americans  needing  pro¬ 
fessional  health  care  has  skyrocketed. 

Where  can  these  people  go?  As  fast  as  new, 
modem,  professionally  staffed  facilities  are  built,  just  as 
quickly  the  waiting  lists  multiply.  Many  remain  resi¬ 
dents  of  boarding  houses,  independent  homes,  some 
inadequate,  too  many  unsafe. 

The  incidents  that  have  stigmatized  the  entire 
health  care  industry  are  mainly  focused  on  those  homes. 

But  these  stories  mask  the  progress  of  the  vast 
majority  of  AHCA  members  who  provide  a  wholesome, 
enriching  environment  for  their  residents.  We  are 
constantly  improving  both  the  social  and  physical 
environment;  we  are  working  to  build  individual  dignity 
to  its  highest  level;  we  are  recmiting  more  qualified 
full-time  specialists,  searching  for  methods  to  train  and 
re  train  doctors  and  nurses  in  geriatric  care.  The  nursing 
home  profession  has  outgrown  the  county  poor  farm. 
Certainly  the  story  of  progress  in  health  care  is  just  as 
valid  as  the  story  of  abuse.  Let’s  report  them  both. 


Don  L.  Brewer,  President 


Roger  Lipitz,  First  Vice  President 


David  E.  Meillier,  Treasurer 


Fred  Beene,  Secretary 


American 

Health  Care  Association 

1200 15th  Street  N.W.  Washington  D.C.  20005 


Theodore  Carcich,  Jr. 
Immediate  Past  President 


what  you 
print... 


Info-Ky  is  an  automated 
News  Retrieval  System  that 
gives  reporters  news  clip¬ 
pings  exactly  as  they  orig¬ 
inally  appeared  in  your 
newspaper,  faster  than  a 
reporter  can  type  a  by-line. 

And,  the  reporter  can  retrieve 
a  clipping  without  even 
leaving  the  newsroom! 

Here’s  how  it  works: 

Info-Ky  stores  full-text 
clippings  and  graphics  on 
computer  actuated  micro¬ 
fiche  and  uses  a  minicom¬ 
puter  for  retrieval.  Key  words 
from  the  original  story  or 
news  categories  are  entered 
through  a  video  display 
terminal  (VDT).  Within  five 
seconds,  the  headline  of  the 


is  what  you 
get.  In  just 

five  seconds. 


news  clippings  appear  on 
the  VDT.  After  selection,  the 
actual  news  clipping  appears 
on  the  microfiche  viewing 
screen  in  the  same  size  and 
format  as  originally  pub¬ 
lished.  A  printed  copy  is 
available  at  the  touch  of  a 
button. 

Info-Ky  not  only  saves  your 
librarians  time  and  man¬ 
power,  it  saves  storage 
space.  Instead  of  in  space¬ 
consuming  file  cabinets,  the 
clippings  are  stored  on 
microfiche  frames  one-ninth 
the  size  of  a  postage  stamp. 

The  news  content  of  a  major 
metropolitan  morning  and 
evening  publication  can  be 
stored  on  one  fiche 
for  instance. 


Info-Ky  saves  you  money. 
Because  it  uses  a  mini¬ 
computer,  you  can  afford  to 
own  your  own  system, 
instead  of  leasing  computer 
time  over  expensive  com¬ 
munication  lines.  And  it  can 
be  used  on-line  or  off-line 
by  your  bureaus. 

Info-Ky  can  even  make  you 
money.  By  selling  on-line 
shared  access  to  public 
libraries,  colleges,  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Or  selling  microfiche 
copies  to  the  public. 

Info-Ky  is  already  working 
for  other  newspapers.  It  can 
work  for  your  newspaper. 
Call  or  write  John  C.  Long, 
Director  of  Info-Ky  Sales, 
today  for  more  information. 


drc 


620  South  Fifth  Street 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 
502/582-4655 
Telex  204235 

A  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Company 
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(Continued  from  page  36) 

by  the  millions  and  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  consumers  that  very  day.  It’s  a 
fantastic  technological  accomplishment. 

But  on  the  marketing  side  they  are  still 
pretty  antediluvian. 

Newspapers  are  confused  between 
distributing  the  product  and  marketing  it. 
They're  not  the  same  function:  Market¬ 
ing  means  creating  a  demand  for  it  and 
it's  rare  to  find,  even  among  the  most 
outstanding  circulation  managers,  those 
with  the  creative  sensibilities  to  under¬ 
stand  the  process  and  the  importance  of 
creating  and  nurturing  a  demand  for  the 
product. 

It  really  takes  two:  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  one  in  charge  of  marketing,  with 
both  enjoying  equal  status  on  the  organi¬ 
zational  chart.  Why  should  newspapers 
be  different  than  cigarettes,  for  instance, 
both  products  about  in  the  same  velocity 
area.  The  executive  in  charge  of  cigarette 
distribution,  while  important,  does  not 
have  anywhere  near  the  keep-the-plant- 
operating  responsibility  of  the  marketing 
executive  who  must  keep  consumers 
buying  by  maintaining  demand  levels. 

Having  gotten  that  off  my  chest,  let  me 
answer  your  question  by  saying  direct 
marketing  offers  great  circulation  build¬ 
ing  opportunities.  There's  an  arithmetic 
to  direct  selling  and  one  must  start  by 
determining  how  much  a  new  reader  is 
worth  to  the  paper.  What  is  he  or  she 
worth  in  terms  of  subscription  revenue; 
in  advertising  revenue?  Once  this  figure 
is  identified  it  becomes  the  benchmark  to 
evaluate  all  direct  marketing  activity. 

Direct  mail  can  be  especially  efficient 
in  beefing  up  weak  areas  in  a  circulation 
pattern  and  it  can  also  build  the  demo¬ 
graphic  profiles  that  attract  advertisers. 
Direct  mail  should  sell  the  content  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  kind  of  life- 
enhancing  services  that  stem  from  them. 
It  should  offer  an  array  of  reasons  why 
readers  need  the  product  and  be  spiked 
with  an  attractive  trial  subscription  offer. 

National  Enquirer  GM 

Robert  Schwartz  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Enquirer,  it  was  announced  by 
Generoso  Pope  Jr.,  chairman.  Schwartz 
will  be  responsible  for  administering  the 
operations  of  all  non-editorial  functions. 
Prior  to  being  named  general  manager, 
Schwartz  was  vicepresident  director  of 
marketing  for  the  National  Enquirer  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation  in  New  York  City. 
Before  joining  the  Enquirer  staff  in  April 
1977,  Schwartz  was  with  the  Grand 
Union  Company  for  22  years  and  Hills 
Supermarkets  for  two  years.  His  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  both  firms  were  in  opera¬ 
tions,  merchandising  and  sales. 
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Award  for  editorial 
writers  announced 

A  $5,000  cash  award  will  be  made  an¬ 
nually  to  an  outstanding  editorial  writer 
on  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  or  its  territories. 

The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  encour¬ 
age  young  editorial  writers  to  renew  their 
personal  resources  and  develop  new  or 
specialized  interests.  The  award  will  be 
given  for  travel  or  specialized  study,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

Applicants  must  have  had  at  least  five 
years’  full-time  editorial  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  under  age  40. 

The  winner  will  be  determined  by  a 
panel  of  judges  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
record  in  newspaper  journalism  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  editorial  writing  in  particular. 

Applicants  must  submit  (I)  biography, 
(2)  summary  of  professional  experience, 
including  evidence  of  public  service 
motivation  and  editorial  initiative,  (3)  10 
samples  of  editorials  or  editorial  series, 
(4)  a  plan  for  using  the  award,  and  (5)  a 
statement  from  the  applicant's  employer 
expressing  willingness  to  support  the 
project  and  grant  the  recipient  appro¬ 
priate  time  from  his  or  her  job  to  pursue 
the  fellowship. 

Time  period  within  which  the  study 
and/or  travel  must  be  commenced  will  be 
12  months  following  announcement  of 
the  fellowship.  Each  recipient  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  report  to  the  Society  upon  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  fellowship. 

Deadline  for  applications:  June  1.  Ad¬ 
dress  to:  Pulliam  Fellowship,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation,  35  E.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

The  fellowship  honors  the  memory  of 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam  (1889-1975),  a  found¬ 
er  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  award  is 
made  possible  through  a  grant  by  Mrs. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

Low  readership 
kills  weekly 

The  Yarmouth  (N.S.)  Light-Herald, 
one  of  the  oldest  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Atlantic  provinces,  has  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  after  144  years.  The  final  edition 
appeared  March  10. 

The  Light- Herald's  demise  leaves  the 
Yarmouth  region  with  one  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Vanguard.  Both  newspapers 
shared  the  same  publisher,  Fundy  Group 
Publications. 

The  Vanguard  and  the  Light- Herald 
were  written  and  printed  by  the  same 
employes  and  there  will  be  no  layoffs. 

t  he  final  edition  cites  low  readership 
as  the  cause  of  the  demise.  The  news¬ 
paper  had  a  circulation  of  2,2(X)  copies. 

The  Yarmouth  Herald  was  founded  in 
August,  1833,  by  Alexander  Lawson. 
Later  it  was  taken  over  by  a  competitor, 
the  Light,  and  became  the  Light-Herald. 


Special  section 
features  200 
favorite  recipes 

Two  hundred  favorite  recipes  selected 
from  half  a  century  of  home  economics 
pages  of  the  Oregon  Journal  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  special  52-page  tabloid 
“Kitchen  Edition”  section  of  the  paper's 
March  15  edition. 

Most  of  the  recipes  had  appeared  be¬ 
tween  1932  and  1977  under  the  byline 
“Mary  Cullen.''  the  composite  name 
used  by  Journal  food  editors  since  1932 
when  the  promotion  department  came  up 
with  “Cullen”  as  a  shortened  version  of 
“Culinary  Arts.” 

For  many  years,  in  2  former 
downtown  Portland  locations  occupied 
by  the  newspaper,  “Mary  Cullen's  Cot¬ 
tage”  was  an  actual  cottage  facade  facing 
Broadway  and  later  Southwest  Front  Av¬ 
enue.  The  “cottage"  contained  desks  for 
home  economists  and  other  advisers — 
gardening  and  fashions  always  and  an 
interior  decorator  for  a  time.  It  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  dining  room  with  space  for 
nearly  100  to  be  seated  while  watching 
food  preparation  steps  in  the  adjoining 
kitchen. 

In  one  of  its  peak  years,  the  “Mary 
Cullen  Cottage"  recorded  66.000  vis¬ 
itors,  handled  160.000  pieces  of  mail  and 
answered  180,000  telephone  calls  in 
1951. 

The  "Kitchen  Edition"  tabloid  was 
produced  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gillenwater. 
recently  retired  after  seven  years  as  the 
Journal  food  editor  and  last  one  to  write 
under  the  “Mary  Cullen"  byline.  Her 
recipe  selections  were  based  on  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  various  dishes  over  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  keeping  tab  on  choices  of  Port¬ 
land  area  homemakers  and  cooks.  She 
was  aided  by  several  others  who  had 
shouldered  the  food  editor's  tasks  in  the 
past,  including  Cathrine  Laughton 
Hindley,  who  held  the  post  from  1936 
until  1966,  and  Barbara  Durbin,  current 
food  editor. 

Several  thousand  extra  copies  of  the 
tabloid  cookbook  were  also  made  avail¬ 
able  for  over-the-counter  sales  following 
its  appearance  in  regular  Journal  edi¬ 
tions. 

Detroit  News  joins 
ad  departments 

Detroit  News  has  formed  a  single  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  by  combin¬ 
ing  retail  and  national  departments. 

David  H.  Roche,  35,  previously  retail 
manager,  was  named  display  advertising 
manager  to  head  the  unified  department. 
Edward  T.  Haskins,  previously  assistant 
retail  manager,  was  named  his  assistant. 

Kenneth  T.  Carlson  continues  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 
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Myth: 

It  takes  a  lot  of  fuel  to  move  a  heavy  load. 


Fact: 

On  today’s  railroads, 
one  gallon  of  fuel 
moves  a  ton  of  freight 
280  miles. 


Most  automobiles  made  in  Detroit  can  go 
about  100  miles  to  the  gallon— if  they  move 
by  railroad.  The  same  goes  for  most  other 
goods  that  move  by  rail.  Today,  railroads  use 
less  than  one-third  as  much  fuel  as  trucks, 
on  the  average,  to  move  big  loads. 

And  railroads  are  working  to  save  even 
more  fuel  in  the  future— with  entire  trains  of 
grain  or  coal  that  require  less  energy  than 
either  barges  or  pipelines,  with  new  space- 
age  technology,  with  improved  operating 
practices. 

Piggybacking— the  movement  of  truck 
trailers  and  containers  on  railroad  flatcars— 
is  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  railroad 
business.  It  not  only  saves  fuel,  it  reduces 
traffic  congestion  and  improves  highway 
safety  by  taking  more  than  2  million  truck- 
loads  off  the  roads  each  year. 

The  Department  of  Transportation. ex¬ 
pects  the  nation's  freight  load  to  double  by 
the  year  2000  and  the  railroads’  share  to 
grow  even  faster.  One  important  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  existing  rail  system  already 
has  the  capacity  to  handle  many  more 
trains.  Another  is  the  railroads’  proven  fuel 
efficiency. 

Last  year  the  railroads  spent  a  record  $9 
billion  for  track  and  equipment  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  allow  them  to  handle  more 
freight  with  greater  efficiency  than  ever  be¬ 
fore-saving  both  fuel  and  money. 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Surprise: 

We’ve  been  working 
on  the  railroad. 


History  of  Nazi  years 
contained  in  tabloid 

A  16-page  tabloid  detailing  the  history 
of  the  Nazi  years  is  being  offered  to 
newspapers  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith  to  be  run  as  a 
supplement  to  coincide  with  the  NBC-tv 
network’s  9'/i-hour,  four-part, 
“Holocaust”  series,  scheduled  for 
broadcast  April  16-19,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  heavily  by  NBC. 

Entitled  “The  Record — The 
Holocaust  in  History — 1933-1945,”  the 
illustrated  tabloid  includes  articles  by 
Gerald  Green,  author  of  the  tv  “docu- 
drama”  on  his  experiences  in  researching 
and  writing  the  script,  and  by  scholars 
Raul  Hilberg  and  Elie  Wiesel.  Among  the 
news  items  and  commentaries  are  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn’s  first  interview  with  Adolf 
Hitler  as  Reich  Chancellor;  William  K. 
Shirer’s  dispatches  on  the  rise  of  Nazi 
Germany,  and  C.  L.  Sulzberger’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  millions  killed  at  Auschwitz. 

In  addition,  the  supplement  contains  a 
chronology  of  events  from  1933-45, 
photos,  reprints  from  anti-Semitic  laws 
of  the  period,  and  a  map  of  Europe  show¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  Jews  from  each  coun¬ 
try  who  were  exterminated  in  Nazi  death 
camps. 

Designed  as  a  public  service  project 
for  newspapers  and  interested  groups, 
the  supplement  provides  room  on  the 
back  page  for  sponsors  or  advertising; 
the  front  page  has  space  for  imprinting 
the  sponsoring  newspaper’s  name. 

“The  tabloid  offers  a  record  little 
known  by  one  generation,  and  little  re¬ 
membered  by  another,”  said  Theodore 
Freedman,  an  ADL  director,  who  stated 
that  over  3  million  copies  are  already 
being  printed. 


Papers  which  plan  to  use  the  supple¬ 
ment  include:  Omaha  World-Herald; 
Michiffan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch;  El 
Paso  Times  &  Herald- Post;  San  Antonio 
Light;  Seattle  Post  dc  Intelligencer;  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat;  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  plus  other  smaller 
papers  and  interested  publications. 

Cost  for  one  set  of  negatives  is  $150, 
“our  cost  for  producing  them,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Freedman. 

Southam’s  dailies 
account  for  $204  million 

Daily  newspapers  contributed  65%  of 
the  operating  revenue  of  Southam  Press 
Ltd.  in  1977  and  83%  of  its  pre-tax 
operating  income,  the  company  said  in 
its  annual  report. 

The  dailies  accounted  for  $204, 1 99,000 
of  last  year’s  total  revenues  of 
$312,593,000.  Total  revenues  in  1976 
were  $293,012,000.  Net  income  last  year 
was  $25,145,000  or  $2.02  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $24,112,000  or  $1.88  a  share 
in  1976. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  in¬ 
creased  2.^,  compared  with  a  10.7% 
increase  in  1976,  while  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  increased  12%,  the  report  said.  It 
said  circulation  continued  to  expand  “at 
a  normal  pace  of  2.8%.” 

The  results  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  in 
which  Southam  holds  a  50%  interest, 
were  affected  by  the  slow  economy  in 
British  Columbia  and  non-recurring 
costs  related  to  new  production  proc¬ 
esses,  the  report  said.  Pacific  Press  pro¬ 
duces  the  Vancouver  Province  and  the 
Vancouver  Sun. 

Their  combined  circulation  was  ahead 
1.9%,  advertising  linage  dropped  1.1% 
and  net  income  dropped  7.1%. 


Press  Svsdisaie 


Hit“TheRVTraU”! 

A  new,  weekly  column  by  V. 
Lee  Gertie,  nationally  known 
RV  authority— with  art! 

With  more  than  7  million 
recreational  vehicles  on  the 
road,  “The  RV  Trail”  is  the 
newspaper  feature  RV  owners 
have  been  waiting  for.  And  it’s 
written  by  an  expert! 

V.  Lee  Gertie  has  written 
over  4,000  RV  articles  for  most 
of  the  major  outdoor 
magazines  including:  “Sports 
Afield,”  “Field  &  Stream,” 
“Trailer  Life’’  and  he 
currently  produces  all  of  the 
RV  material  for  “Gutdoor 
Life.” 


“The  RV  Trail”  covers  all  RV  interests: 
♦RV  clubs 

*  New  Models 

*  Repair  and  maintenance 

*  Campground  information 

*  RV  vacation  routes 

*  New  innovations 

■  For  samples,  rates  and 
availability  on  “The  RV 
Trail"  by  V.  Lee  Gertie,  call  or 
write:  John  Kearns,  Sales 
Manager,  or  Lynne 
Magnuson,  Executive  Editor, 
Inter  Continental  Press 
Syndicate,  111  N.  Isabel  St., 
Glendale,  Ca.  91209. 

(213)  241-  4141. 


Sunday  paper  debuts 
in  Mesa,  Arizona 

Arizona’s  four  7-day  newspaper 
makes  its  debut  April  2  with  the  new 
Mesa  Tribune  Sunday  paper. 

It’s  an  extension  of  the  Monday 
through  Saturday  Mesa  Tribune,  and  fea¬ 
tures  full-color  comics.  Family  Weekly,  a 
TV  log,  a  home  section  and  an  all-new 
format,  as  well  as  expanded  local  news 
and  features. 

“We  feel  it  is  part  of  the  growth  of  this 
area  to  bring  news  and  special  features  to 
our  readers  seven  days  a  week,”  Tribune 
publisher  Charles  A.  Wahlheim  said. 

Coordinating  the  Sunday  paper  will  be 
editor  Mary  Winter  and  assistant  editor 
Mary  Jane  Shoun. 

Winter  is  a  Journalism  graduate  of 
Arizona  State  University.  She  was  news 
editor  of  the  Wickenburg  Sun  and 
worked  on  the  copy  desk  at  the  Arizona 
Republic. 

Shoun  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  has  been  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Arizona  Times,  Maryvale  Star,  Arizona 
Wildlife  News,  and  was  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  News  Digest. 

Acting  as  consultant  to  the  staff  is  Max 
Jennings,  formerly  with  United  Press  in¬ 
ternational  and  the  National  Enquirer, 
and  currently  associate  professor  of 
mass  communications  at  ASU. 

Cronkite  joins  Whitney 
as  editorial  consultant 

Whitney  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  acquired  Waterway  Guide,  the 
information  annuals  for  pleasure  boats 
on  the  Atlantic  intracoastal  waterways. 

Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  commentator, 
will  become  a  minority  shareholder  and 
editorial  consultant  to  Waterway  Guide. 

A  spokesman  for  Whitney  Communi¬ 
cations  said  Waterway  Guide  will  be  op¬ 
erated  as  a  separate  subsidiary.  Cron- 
kite’s  investment  is  in  the  subsidiary  and 
not  with  the  parent  company,  and  his 
editorial  responsibilities  will  be  directed 
at  the  guide  and  not  with  other  publica¬ 
tions  that  are  owned  by  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications,  the  spokesman  said. 

Whitney  Communications  Corp., 
owns  a  majority  interest  in  Chesapeake 
Publishing  Corporation,  which  publishes 
1  daily  and  15  weekly  newspapers  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  also  hold  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  published  in  Paris. 

John  Hay  Whitney  is  chairman  of  the 
privately  owned  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation. 

Whitney  Communications  publishes 
The  Boating  Industry,  a  trade  magazine 
in  the  boating  field.  Charles  Jones,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Boating  Industry, 
will  be  publisher  of  Waterway  Guide, 
and  Dean  J.  Heine,  formerly  with  the 
Boating  Industry,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Waterway  Guide. 
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2  big  action-producing 
promotion  opportunities 
in  Editor  &  Publisher ... 


Convention  Issue 
April  29. 

Advertising  deadline: 

April  20 

Complete  pre-convention  coverage 
of  events  and  activities . . . 
who’s  there  and  where  they’re 
staying;  calendar  of  events  and 
programs;  vignettes  of  personalities, 
officers,  speakers,  special  guests. 
Copies  are  distributed  to  all 
registrants,  as  well  as  regular 
E&P  subscribers  back  at  home. 
Here’s  MUST  reading  for  anyone 
in  the  newspaper  business,  or  who 
does  business  with  newspapers! 


Post-Convention  Issue 
May  6 

Advertising  deadline: 

April  27 

Provides  complete  reports  of 
Convention  sessions  and  meetings 
. . .  texts  of  speeches  and  reports 
. . .  photos,  keen  reporting  of 
industry  activities  at  the  many 
behind-the-scene  concurrent  events 
..  .including  meetings  of  wire  services, 
other  newspaper  organizations. 

Gets  there  first  with  the  most  news 
for  those  publishing,  ad  agency  and 
business  executives  who  couldn’t  get 
to  the  convention. 


Held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
April  20  “May  3, 1978  at 
the  Atlanta  Hilton  Hotel 


The  course  of  the  newspaper  business  for 
the  entire  coming  year  is  planned  at  the 
ANPA  convention.  You  can  be  certain  that 
businessmen,  marketing  and  advertising 
executives  and  their  ad  agencies . . . 
the  companies  that  place  a  major  part  of 
their  ad  budgets  in  newspapers  . . .  will 
be  watching  what  happens  at  ANPA.  It’s 
the  time  when  newspapers  are  the  news 
makers. 

It’s  the  time  you  should  be  telling 
your  newspaper’s  story  to  this  most 
influential  audience,  and  in  an  editorial 
environment  that  is  the  most  important 
collection  of  newspaper  news  is  published 
in  any  publication,  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

E&P  covers  the  ANPA  convention  with  two 
big  editoriai/advertising  packages, 
providing  two-way  communication— from 
your  newspaper,  about  your  newspaper— to 
the  people  you  must  keep  informed. 


Reserve  your  space  today! 
Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)752-7050 


New  owners  of  KC  Star 
and  Times  cut  costs 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  are  wast¬ 
ing  less,  using  more  pictures,  getting  bet¬ 
ter  reproduction  of  copy  and  color  and 
considering  even  more  changes,  proba¬ 
bly  having  a  Monday-to-Friday  product 
similar  to  its  new  brighter  “upbeat” 
Saturday  morning  Times. 

Since  the  papers  were  sold — in  a 
$  125-million  deal — from  its  employe-run 
company  to  Capital  Cities  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  of  New  York  on  February  17, 
1977,  approximately  50  persons  have  left 
the  newsroom.  Eleven  have  been  fired 
and  39  left  voluntarily,  some  to  early  re¬ 
tirement,  including  W.  W.  Baker,  56, 
who  was  president  and  editor,  and 
Cruise  Palmer,  61,  who  was  executive 
editor.  In  a  message  to  readers  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1977,  Baker  had  assured  that 
nothing  is  different  except  the  owner¬ 
ship.  Both  Baker  and  Palmer  were 
known  as  “l%ers”  in  the  company, 
selling  their  stock  as  did  others.  Only 
two  of  the  original  eight  directors  who 
voted  to  sell  the  company  are  left — 
Ben  Schifman  and  George  Burg. 

“I'm  satisfied  with  the  progress  we're 
making  with  our  editorial  product,  and  I 
don't  think  that  what  we're  doing  has 
hurt  the  product,”  James  Henry  Hale, 
50,  editor  and  publisher,  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher  during  a 
visit  on  March  28  to  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  newspapers. 

Hale  said  he  is  adhering  to  his  mentor 
and  a  former  employer  Carmage  Walls, 
publisher  based  in  Houston,  to  “take  in 
more  money  than  you  spend.”  No  news¬ 
paper  does  well  if  it's  broke.  Hale  says. 
“You  just  can't  maintain  bureaus  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Mo.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  do  the  kind  of  job 
you  want  if  you're  impoverished.” 

He  would  not  say  how  much  money 
the  newspapers  were  making  in  the  past 
year,  but  did  say,  “It's  been  about  what 
we  expected.  We're  right  on  target.  Time 
will  tell.  We  have  every  confidence  it 
was  a  good  deal.” 

He  said  he  learned  from  Walls;  “You 
must  determine  what  waste  is.” 

Hale  credits  a  substantial  savings  to 
correcting  a  waste  in  paper.  He  said  the 
Kansas  City  newspapers  had  a  serious 
problem  with  wasting  news  print  when 
he  arrived  last  year.  “It  was  the  result  of 
spoils  and  web  breaks.  We  had  to  get  it 
under  control.” 

He  said  the  Star  and  Times  were  using 
DiLitho  printing,  and  controls  needed  to 
50 


$ 


James  H.  Hale 


be  employed  that  would  cause  the  news¬ 
papers  to  “reduce  waste  dramatically.” 

Charles  George,  new  vicepresident  for 
production  who  came  to  Kansas  City 
from  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
where  Hale  was  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  retrained  the  press  room 
personnel — most  of  them  new  and  with 
just  several  years'  experience  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  strike. 

After  first  tackling  this  waste  paper 
problem.  Hale  said  he  set  forth  to  change 
the  status  of  the  independent  contract 
carriers  to  delivery  agents.  He  sought 
Walls'  advice  on  the  circulation  problem. 
“Be  very  careful.  That's  a  delicate 
area,”  Walls  told  his  protege  Hale.  So 
Hale  said  he  has  a  number  of  attorneys, 
including  Robert  L.  Ballow,  his  main  one 
in  Nashville,  who  specializes  in  news¬ 
paper  labor  law,  and  John  Martin,  of  the 
Kansas  City  firm  of  Shook  Hardy,  advis¬ 
ing  him.  The  lawsuits  filed  against  the 
newspaper  by  the  contract  carriers  have 
not  been  resolved  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  courts.  “We  hope  to  arrive  at  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  which  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
litigation,”  Hale  says.  The  Times  and 
Star  also  faces,  he  said,  lawsuits  on  the 
basis  of  the  IRE  stories. 

Gerald  Garcia  was  moved  from  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  as  director  of 
newsroom  operations  with  responsibility 
for  both  the  Times  and  the  Star. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  we’re  running 
a  refined  and  streamlined  operation,” 
Garcia  said  in  an  interview.  Does  he  plan 
to  reduce  the  editorial  staff  further?  “We 
don’t  know  what  the  economic  factors 
will  be  in  the  future,”  he  said.  He 


acknowledged  that  some  staffers  were 
told  they  were  on  “probation.” 

Garcia  joined  the  Times-Star  staff  on 
October  24,  1977,  leaving  a  job  as  assis¬ 
tant  morning  editions  editor  in  Fort 
Worth.  It’s  still  a  “transition  period”  for 
the  reporters  and  him,  he  said.  “I’m  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  the  way  the  staff  has 
performed.  We  have  had  a  multitude  of 
big  stories — the  Coates  House  Hotel  fire 
and  a  series  of  other  fires,  three  major 
winter  storms,  the  firing  of  a  police  chief 
and  the  federal  “Sting”  (fake  fencing) 
operation. 

In  each,  Garcia  says  it  was  a  “tre¬ 
mendous  team  effort  to  present  all  the 
facts  and  mirror  the  issues  and  present 
them  properly  to  the  readers.  There  were 
no  facts  not  available  to  the  readers,”  he 
said.  The  staff,  he  says,  is  “committed  to 
putting  out  a  quality  product  and  serving 
the  needs  of  readers  in  Kansas  City.” 

The  effect  of  the  “Sting”  stories, 
many  run  in  a  section  in  the  February  15 
Star,  was  the  rounding  up  by  authorities 
of  approximately  1(X)  known  criminals  in 
Kansas  City.  Garcia  said  $1.5  million 
was  received  in  stolen  goods.  This  was 
just  one  example  of  how  the  editorial 
staffers  have  “worked  hard.  I  think  these 
people  have  buckled  down  and  we  have 
put  out  a  better  product,”  he  said.  “I 
think  we’re  just  getting  to  putting  out  a 
paper  the  community  accepts  and  likes.” 

Garcia  says  that  some  of  the  greatest 
strides  in  the  past  year  for  the  Kansas 
City  newspapers  were  in  visual  graphics. 
The  photography  and  art  departments 
were  put  under  one  department  head, 
Ken  Paik,  a  photographer  who  has  been 
with  the  Star  and  Times  for  nine  years. 
Paik’s  new  title  is  director  of  news  illus¬ 
trations,  which  includes  all  photos,  maps 
and  charts.  The  better  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  a  tribute  to  Charles  George,  Gar¬ 
cia  adds. 

The  Saturday  paper — which  has  new 
design,  new  features  and  packaging — is 
thought  to  be  a  prototype  to  what  the  rest 
of  the  week’s  papers  may  look  like. 
“We’re  thinking  seriously  of  carrying  the 
Saturday  morning  concept  to  the 
Monday-Friday  editions,”  Garcia  said. 
The  new  Saturday  paper  came  out  on 
January  7  and  features  front  page  color 
and  different  makeup  and  layout  style 
than  the  old  Times. 

Charles  Leggett,  the  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  circulation,  says  there  are  16,000 
more  copies  sold  on  Saturdays  since  that 
date. 

“1  feel  we’re  an  invited  guest  in  our 
subscribers’  homes  every  day  and  if 
we’re  not  properly  attired,  we’re  not 
going  to  be  well-read  at  that  household,” 
Garcia  says.  “But  I  still  maintain  the 
content  is  still  the  most  important  thing. 
If  you  don’t  do  your  job,  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  look  like.” 

He  likes  the  greater  use  of  color  in  the 
Star  and  Times  and  says  it’s  important 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Progressive  Grocer/ 
Food  Marketing  Institute 

Journalism 
Awards... 


$3,900  IN  CASH  PRIZES 
FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  ARTICLES 


PURPOSE:  The  annual  Progressive 
Grocer/Food  Marketing  Institute  Journalism 
Awards  competition  is  designed  to  encourage  a 
better  understanding  of  the  super  market 
industry  among  the  general  public. 

ELIGIBILITY :  The  competition  is  open 
to  any  person  whose  material  has  appeared  in 
a  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  between 
January  1, 1978  and  September  15,  1978. 

SCOPE  OF  ENTRIES:  To  qualify, 
articles  or  editorials  must  deal  with  some 
aspect  of  grocery  distribution  or  food  retailing. 
They  may  deal  with  such  topics  as  unit  pricing. 
Universal  Product  Code,  open  code  dating, 
store  operations,  shopping  habits,  food  pack¬ 
aging,  consumer  attitudes  and  trends,  food 
transportation  or  warehousing,  super  market 
operating  costs,  margins  and  price  spreads,  or 
any  other  subject  related  to  the  marketing  of 
food  and  grocery  products. 

JUDGING:  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  interest,  accuracy,  clarity,  originality, 
depth  and  importance.  Length  of  the  article  or 
editorial  is  not  a  factor.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
quality  and  the  extent  to  which  it  imparts  to  the 
public  a  better  understanding  of  the  super 
market  industry. 


PRIZES:  A  total  of  $1 ,300  will  be  awarded 
in  each  of  three  categories,  with  prizes  totaling 
$3,900.  In  each  category.  First  Prize  will  be 
$750,  Second  Prize  $400  and  Third  Prize  $150. 
The  categories; 

1.  Women's  Section 

2.  Other 

3.  Wire  Service 

Entrants  may  submit  as  many  stories  as  they 
care  to  in  any  categories  of  the  competition. 


DEADLINE:  Entries  must  be  received  by 
Progressive  Grocer  no  later  than  5  p.m., 
September  29,  1978.  Judges'  decision  will  be 
announced  October  16,  1978,  and  will  be  final. 
Entry  forms  and  complete  rules  have  been 
mailed  to  every  daily  newspaper,  all  bureaus 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International,  and  all  daily  newspaper 
syndicates.  For  further  information,  and  entry 
forms,  write: 

JOURNALISM  AWARDS 
PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  MAGAZINE 
708  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  1 00 1 7 


SPONSORS:  Progressive  Grocer 
Magazine  and  the  Food  Marketing  Institute. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Lawrence  Fellows,  with  the  New  York 
Times  25  years,  most  recently  as  Con¬ 
necticut  correspondent  based  in 
Hartford — resigned  to  become  press  di¬ 
rector  of  Connecticut  Governor  Ella  T. 
Grasso’s  re-election  campaign  commit¬ 
tee. 

9fe  %  9fC 

Frederick  J.  Leslie — named  as¬ 
sociated  Midwest  advertising  manager  of 
the  Wa/I  Street  Journal,  based  in  the 
Chicago  office.  He  was  district  manager 
of  the  Journal’s  advertising  sales  staff  in 
Cleveland  and  had  been  with  the  paper 
since  1971,  first  in  Detroit. 

tit  iit:  * 

Paul  J.  Ward — named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director  of  marketing 
and  sales  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
morning  Telegram,  evening  Post  and 
Sunday  Post  newspapers.  He  has  held 
both  national  and  classified  advertising 
sales  management  positions  with  the 
PhiUuielphia  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Mary  V.  Plumer — appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal. 
She  is  the  first  woman  ever  to  hold  a 
position  of  that  rank  at  the  newspaper 
and  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  local  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers,  the  Gardiner 
bureau  and  coordinate  day  to  day  news- 


'"The  person 
you  describe 
is  the  person 
ril  deliver'' 

Joe  Sullivan 


‘Finding  a  first-rate  executive  isn’t 
enough. 

"You  want  the  right  one. 

“Right  for  your  company.  Right  for  you. 

“I  understand  your  needs.  I  relate 
them  to  my  own  18  years  of  executive 
responsibilities  in  media  and 
communications.  When  you  tell  me 
what  you  want.  I  search  out  and  deliver  the 
right  person. 

“I  know  where  to  look.  How  to 
evaluate  critically  in  terms  of  your  specific 
preferences.  And  how  to  create  the  right 
climate  for  successful  recruiting. 

“You  get  an  effective,  knowledgeable, 
professional  search.  And  you  get  exactly  the 
person  you're  looking  for." 

Joe  Sullivan  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Executive  Search  and  Recruitment 

111  East  58th  Street, 

New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
(212) 752-8888 


Jane  Estes  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  people  section  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press.  She  moved  to 
Glendale  from  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  where  she  was  a  feature  wri¬ 
ter,  reporter  and  consumer  columnist. 
Estes  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and 
was  graduated  in  journalism  from 
Northern  Arizona  University. 


room  activities.  Plumer  first  joined  the 
paper  in  the  Gardiner  bureau  in  1957  and 
has  served  in  various  editing  capacities 
since — excepting  for  an  absence  of  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Gil  Thelen,  formerly  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News — joined  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  as  an  assistant  metro  editor.  Be¬ 
fore  the  News,  Thelen  was  Washington 
editor  of  Consumer  Reports  magazine 
and  he  also  was  with  Associated  Press  in 
the  capital. 


_ .tbean 

Cruises! 

Speedy  rel  ief  for  your 
tired  body  or  business. 

Trade  your  media  space 
for  space  to  paradise. 

•  Business  promotions. 
•Circulation  builders. 

•  Corporate  seminars. 

•  Employee  bonuses. 

•  Sales  incentives.  , 

•  Gifts  for  friends. 

•  Gifts  for  you.  .  jL 
Write  or  call  Cap'n 


DorcfoofGui/c/ 

P.O.  Box  120,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139 
Dept.  123  305/373-2090 


H.  Durant  Osborne,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Mirror 
News — named  editor  of  Los  Angeles 
City  News  Service.  Osborne  retired  last 
month  after  29  years  with  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  last  three  as  editor  of  the 
Times’  suburban  sections. 

Osborne  succeeds  Sandi  Gibbons,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Valley  News  and 
Green  Sheet,  Van  Nuys. 

4(  9ic  9|C 

Kenneth  J.  Anderberg — named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Rural  Georgia,  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Georgia  Elec¬ 
tric  Membership  Corporation.  Ander-  i 

berg  recently  relocated  from  Manches¬ 
ter,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  with 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader  for  6 
years.  He  was  the  newspaper’s  environ-  ' 

mental  editor  and  previously  was  assis¬ 
tant  telegraph  editor  of  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press. 

tit  Hi  Hi 

Robert  G.  Wahl — named  assistant 
general  manager  and  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  has  been  serving  as  assistant  to 
Harry  R.  Horvitz,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Horvitz  Newspapers  in 
Cleveland  for  three  years  and  earlier  was 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Cape  Cod  Times  in  Hyan- 
nis.  Mass. 

Ht  H  H 

Carole  Siemon  Philipps — appointed 
news  editor  of  tbe  Cincinnati  Post.  She 
has  been  a  copy  editor,  also  night  and 
assistant  news  editor  at  the  Post  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  with  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 

H  Hi  Hi 

Margaret  McCahill,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press — promoted  to  city  editor. 

H  H  H 

Richard  Saltus,  West  coast  science 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press — joined 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  as  science 
and  medical  correspondent.  He  has  been 
with  AP  since  1970  in  Atlanta  and  Los 
Angeles  and  previously  worked  at  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

Peter  King,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Associated  Press’s  San 
Francisco  bureau — joins  the  Examiner 
as  a  reporter  in  the  Peninsula  bureau.  He 
previously  worked  at  the  Fresno  Bee  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune . 

Donald  Canter,  urban  affairs  writer 
for  16  years — appointed  regional  editor 
with  responsibility  for  the  Examiner’s 
expanding  suburban  coverage.  He  will 
continue  to  oversee  the  weekly  Heritage 
columns  on  ethnic  lifestyles  in  the  Bay 
area. 

Ht  H  * 

James  Outman,  appointed  assistant 
manager  media  services  for  Reuters.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  of  general  news  services  to  the  press, 
broadcasting  and  corporations.  Outman 
has  served  on  the  Reuters  general  news 
desk  in  New  York  since  1974. 
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Rittersporn 


Kramer 


ARIZONA  CHANGES- 

Bob  Early,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  following  the  retirement  of  Harold  Milks.  Early, 
son  of  Robert  P.  Early,  managing  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  began  his  career  on  the  Star  and  moved 
to  the  Republic  in  1961.  Last  year  he  won  the  Arizona 
Press  Club's  Virg  Hill  Newsperson  of  the  Year  Award. 

Milks  will  continue  with  the  Republic  as  Latin  Affairs 
editor,  a  post  he  filled  from  1 967  until  named  managing 
editor  in  1971.  Milks  joined  the  newspaper  after  28 
years  with  the  Associated  Press.  Both  men  are  native 
Hoosiers. 


DAILY  NEWS  APPOINTMENTS— 

Carol  Kramer,  editor  of  the  New  York  News  Sunday 
lifestyle  section  NOW,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
features  editor,  and  Liz  Rittersporn,  assistant  women's 
editor,  has  been  named  editor  of  the  daily  family/living 
section. 

Kramer,  a  former  New  York  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  joined  the  News  in  1975  as  a  Sunday 
Magazine  staff  writer.  Rittersporn  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1973  and  had  worked  for  the  Wool  Bureau 
and  as  a  fashion  editor  at  Mademoiselle  magazine  and 
Women's  Wear  Daily. 


Alan  C.  Berner,  staff  photographer 
with  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune — 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
graphics  editor  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle.  He  will  coordinate  the  pa¬ 
per’s  photo  coverage  and  oversee  the 
display  of  photos  and  graphic  art  within 
its  news  columns. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  Williams,  sports  columnist  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star — named  Indiana 
Sportswriter  of  the  Year  by  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fourth  Estate  for  the  second 
time  in  three  years. 

9|C  %  He 

Chuck  Burress — named  to  head  the 
newly  established  Piedmont  bureau  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 
at  Martinsville.  He  previously  was  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  newspaper’s  New  River 
Valley  bureau,  Blacksburg. 


Franklin  D.  Schurz,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Schurz  Communications  Inc., 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  March  8.  South  Bend 
Tribune  employees  signed  the  special 
birthday  card  presented  to  Schurz  as 
he  greeted  well  wishers  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  cafeteria. 
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Frederick  E.  Hennick,  publisher  of  the 
Naugatuck  Daily  News — re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Connecticut  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association.  Vicepresidents — 
Dean  Avery,  co-publisher.  The  Day, 
New  London,  and  Richard  A.  Myers, 
publisher,  Danbury  News-Times; 
secretary-treasurer,  Lindsley  Wellman, 
president.  New  Britain  Herald. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Pat  B.  Harris,  former  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co., 
western  New  York  Group — joined  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  the  Times-Union  advertising  staff 
as  major  accounts  manager,  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

Hi 

George  Crist,  Jr.,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times — joined 
the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-River  Falls  journalism  de¬ 
partment  as  an  assistant  professor. 
Spring  quarter. 

♦  ♦  9k 

Bill  Parrish — appointed  circulation 
director  for  Beckley  Newspapers  Inc., 
Beckley,  West  Virginia.  Parrish,  a  re¬ 
tired  Air  Force  technical  sergeant,  has 
been  circulation  supervisor  of  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today  and  circulation  director  of 
the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 

9|C  ♦  9|C 

Duward  Bean,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Arlington  (Tex.)  Daily 
News — promoted  to  editor.  Claudia 
Perkins,  city  editor  since  July  of  last 
year — promoted  to  managing  editor. 

♦  *  * 

James  Lee — promoted  to  co-director  of 
advertising  of  the  Texas  City-Daily  Sun. 


United  Press  International  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointments  of  state  news 
editors  in  North  and  South  Carolina  as 
follows: 

Fred  P.  McNeese,  South  Carolina 
news  editor  since  1973 — to  similar  duties 
in  North  Carolina  with  headquarters  in 
Raleigh  succeeding  Glenn  Stephens, 
who  resigned.  Joan  Mower,  a  staff 
member  in  Atlanta,  succeeds  McNeese 
in  Columbia. 

McNeese  has  been  with  UPl  since 
l%8,  having  worked  previously  for  the 
Tampa  Times.  Mower  joined  UPl  in  At¬ 
lanta  in  1976  on  the  Georgia  state  news 
desk.  She  previously  worked  for  the  An¬ 
napolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital  and  the 
Manassas  (Va.)  Journal  Messenger. 


9k  *  9|C 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group — 
named  to  the  Oklahoma  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame. 


*  sk  9|c 

Emilie  S.  Krebs,  staff  writer  for  the 
Madisonville  (KY.)  Messenger — ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Charles  Cavagnaro — named  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal.  He  moves 
from  executive  sports  editor  and  has 
been  with  the  paper  since  1960. 

Mike  Fleming,  sports  reporter — 
named  to  succeed  Cavagnaro  as  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor.  Fleming  joined  the 
paper  in  1974  and  previously  worked  for 
the  Athens  (Tenn.)  Daily  Post  Athenian, 
Nashville  Banner  and  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Earl  F.  Brown,  who  Joined  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  recently  from  the 
Cincinnati  Post — promoted  to  director  of 
sales  and  marketing,  a  new  position.  He 
moved  to  Akron  in  January  as  circulation 
director. 

James  K.  Farrell,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Beacon 
Journal — promoted  to  advertising  direc- 
tor,succeeding  James  Muckley,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  position  in  Florida. 

*  Ik  * 

Donald  R.  Beene,  associated  for  23 
years  with  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily 
Citizen — named  publisher  of  Drumright 
(Okla.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  succeed 
Charles  Hayes,  who  is  returning  to  the 
Southwest  Daily  Times  in  Liberal,  Kan¬ 
sas  as  editor. 

Robert  J.  Farquhar  111,  former  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times  city  editor  but  more 
recently  managing  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News — named  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 

*  *  9|C 

Tom  Henton — Joined  Cranford/ 
Johnson/Hunt  &  Associates,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  as  art  director,  moving  to 
the  firm  from  a  similar  position  at  the 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  O’ Hearn — elected  a  director 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times! 
Independent.  O’ Hearn  Joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1953  and  became  treasurer  in 
1976. 

*  *  Ha 

Kay  Ritchie,  classified  phone  room 
supervisor  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch — promoted  to  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager.  Karen 
Gredvig,  assistant  phone  room 
supervisor — named  phone  room  super¬ 
visor.  Donna  Grimstvedt,  assistant 
phone  room  supervisor — appointed 
classified  advertising  sales  manager. 

Ttc  Ha  Ha 

Michael  Woods,  science  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade — awarded  the  American 
Chemical  Society’s  James  T.  Grady 
Award  for  interpretive  reporting  of 
chemistry.  The  award  consists  of  $2,0(X), 
a  gold  medal  and  a  bronze  model  of  the 
medal. 


Frank  Haven,  managing  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  retired  April  1 
after  37  years  with  the  newspaper, 
and  George  Cotliar  has  been  named 
as  his  successor.  Now,  instead  of  dig¬ 
ging  up  stories.  Haven  is  going  to  try 
something  he's  always  wanted  to 
do — enrolling  in  a  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  anthropology 
course  and  "go  around  and  dig  up 
things." 

Haven  ranks  the  1941  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  as  the  biggest  story  he  ever 
worked  on  and  next  to  that  the  assas¬ 
sinations  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Robert  Kennedy.  His  50-year  career 
began  with  eight  at  the  San  Diego  Sun 
and  then  a  move  to  the  Times  as  a 
copy  editor.  He's  been  a  journalism 

lecturer  at  UCLA  for  three  years. 


Three  executive  promotions  at  the 
Boston  Herald  American  are;  Conrad  A. 
Kloh — to  director  of  sales.  Gene 
CzARNY — to  circulation  director,  and 
Richard  Hawkes — to  director  of  market¬ 
ing  services. 

Kloh  has  been  advertising  director 
since  1975  and  prior  to  Joining  the  Herald 
was  vicepresident  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News.  Czamy,  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  succeeds  John  Raytis,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Hawkes  was  formerly  market  re¬ 
search  director  and  succeeds  Averil 
Lashley,  who  resigned. 

Ha  Ha  Ha 

Robert  Vedder,  general  manager  and 
vicepresident  of  The  Trib,  New  York 
City  since  June  of  1977 — resigned. 

Ha  Ha  Ha 

Marji  Kl'nz,  Detroit  News — winner 
for  the  fourth  time  in  the  Lulu  Award  for 
outstanding  Journalism  in  reporting  the 
male  apparel  scene,  in  the  over  400,000 
circulation  category.  The  awards  are 
sponsored  by  the  Men’s  Fashion  Associ¬ 
ation  and  Men’s  Retailers  of  America. 


Gilles  R.  Champagne — promoted  from 
advertising  manager  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  Com¬ 
pany.  Champagne  Joined  the  company  in 
1%3  as  an  ad  salesman. 

Ha  Ha  Ha 

David  S.  Ramseur,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  with  a  mas¬ 
ters  degree  in  Journalism — named  to  the 
features  staff  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News. 

Ha  Ha  Ha 

Ray  Cary,  general  manager  of  the 
Blacksburg  (Va.)  Sun — to  managing 
editor  of  the  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily 
News  Journal.  He  replaces  Harry  Hix, 
who  assumed  the  post  of  administrative 
assistant  at  the  Tennessee  Southern 
Standard,  McMinnville.  Earlier  Carey 
was  city  editor  of  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress,  and  in  radio  and 
television  in  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Yaple — named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Star-News  Newspapers, 
Wilmington,  N.C.  He  is  a  lO-year  veter¬ 
an  of  the  New  York  Times  Affiliated 
Newspaper  Group  and  has  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Leesburg  (Fla.) 
Commercial  for  the  past  two  years. 

Ha  lit  th 

Glenn  Eberhardt — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Galesburg  (111.)  Register- 
Mail.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Warner  Robbins  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun  and 
Sunday  Sun  before  moving  to  Galesbui;g. 
He  succeeds  William  Hetland,  who  res¬ 
igned. 

Norma  J.  Cunningham — named  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Register- Mail,  with 
primary  responsibility  for  the  editorial 
page.  Before  rejoining  the  Register- Mail, 
she  was  Galesburg  bureau  chief  for  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star. 

Ha  Ha  Ha 

Sandra  Punzel — named  sports  editor 
and  general  feature  reporter  for  the 
weekly  Cambridge  (Wise.)  News.  She  is 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  where  she  majored 
in  Journalism. 

Hi  Ha  Ha 

Graham  Henrickson  ,  former  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press — named  single  copy  sales 
manager/traffic  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Sun.  Hendrickson  replaces  Ron  Goebel, 
who  has  been  appointed  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Sun. 

Ha  Ha  Ha 

Henry  Hawkins,  formerly  an  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times-Daily  Oklahoman  re¬ 
porter  and  more  recently  Langston  Uni¬ 
versity  sports  information  director — 
named  Langston  baseball  coach. 

Ha  Ha  Ha 

Alan  Jenkins,  news  editor  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times — promoted  to  Sun¬ 
day  and  special  sections  editor  of  Daily 
Oklahoman.  Nancy  Keil,  Times  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor,  succeeds  Jenkins  as 
news  editor. 
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A  Message  to  the  NatioiCs 
Editorial  Writers 


T^he  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a 
message  of  greetings  and  best 
wishes  from  the  organization  that 
represents  several  million  Ameri¬ 
can  wage  earners. 

It  is  also  an  appropriate  time — 
just  a  month  or  so  before  the  Labor 
Law  Reform  Bill  (S.  2467)  is 
scheduled  for  debate  and  vote  in 
the  U.S.  Senate — to  renew  our  plea 
for  coolness  and  considered  judg¬ 
ment  in  your  expression  of  editorial 
viewpoints  about  this  important 
bill. 

Normally,  this  would  be  a  re¬ 
quest  to  which  you  might  very  well 
reply:  “Of  course;  that  is  what  we 
always  do.” 

But  the  opposition  to  Labor  Law 
Reform  has  been  so  vociferous,  so 
emotional,  so  sweeping  in  its 
statements  about  the  measure,  that 
there  is  always  danger  that  unwary 
observers  may  conclude  that  there 
is  actually  a  fire  under  this  intense 
smokescreen.  But  the  facts  show 
there  is  not. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  the  National  Action 
Committee,  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  seem  to 
have  determined  that  only  the  most 
blatant  scare  tactics  would  create 
the  climate  for  a  negative  vote  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

So  a  bill  which  men  like  Presi¬ 


Please 

Look  At  The  Facts 
on 

Labor  Law  Reform 


dent  Carter,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Marshall,  Dr.  John  Dunlop  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  others  have  described  as  a 
modest  legislative  proposal  ...  as 
a  routine  updating  of  a  43-year-old 
statute  ...  as  a  bill  to  perform 
some  “fine  tuning”  on  our  present 
labor  law  .  .  .  now  is  being  por¬ 
trayed  by  its  opponents  as  a  subtle 
and  dangerous  method  of  “tilting” 
the  balance  of  American  society 
toward  some  sort  of  ‘complete  con¬ 
trol  by  the  labor  bosses’. 

That  is  errant  nonsense.  Yet  I 
have  seen  a  book  of  press  clippings 
published  by  the  National  Action 
Committee  in  which  the  critical 
phrases  are  repeated  ad  nauseam 
in  news  stories,  in  columns  and  in 
editorials. 

TThe  reasoning  behind  these 
exaggerated  claims  is  so  thin  as  to 
appear  self-defeating.  What  the 
Labor  Law  Reform  Bill  would  do  is 
to  speed  up  slightly  the  process  of 
holding  representation  elections  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  It  would  accelerate  some¬ 
what  the  process  by  which  Labor 
Board  decisions  on  both  represen¬ 
tation  and  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  are  reached,  within  the 
NLRB  and  en  route  to  the  courts. 
It  would  increase  to  a  modest  ex¬ 
tent  the  monetary  remedies  for 
employees  who  have  been  intimi¬ 
dated,  coerced  or  dismissed  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law. 


These  are  the  essential  features 
of  the  bill.  You  would  never  realize 
it  by  reading  the  material  issued  by 
the  organizations  opposing  this 
legislation.  That  is  why  I  make  this 
appeal  to  you  to  look  behind  the 
slogans,  and  to  look  at  the  actual 
language  and  purposes  of  the  Labor 
Law  Reform  Bill  before  you  write 
your  judgments  on  it. 


If,  having  done  so,  you  oppose  the 
bill,  we  will  be  disappointed  but 
understanding.  If,  having  analyzed 
the  proposals  in  the  Labor  Law  Re¬ 
form  measure,  you  support 
them — as  many  newspaper  edito¬ 
rials  have  done — we  will  of  course 
be  gratified. 

Gratified  .  .  .  because  we  think 
that  S.  2467  promotes  better 
labor-management  relations;  be¬ 
cause  it  removes  unfairness  and  in¬ 
equity  and  delay  in  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  by  an  over¬ 
burdened  government  agency;  and 
because,  indeed,  passage  of  the 
Labor  Law  Reform  Bill  is  conson¬ 
ant  with  the  American  people’s  be¬ 
lief  in  evenhanded  treatment  for  all 
our  people  by  our  government. 
That,  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  is 
why  we  believe  passage  of  S.  2467 
is  so  much  in  line  with  our  national 
objective  of  building  a  democratic 
society  based  on  a  strong  founda¬ 
tion  of  law,  order  and  the  rights  of 
man. 

George  Me  any.  President 
AFL-CIO 


American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

815  16th  Street,  Northwest  •  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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Equipment 

Worcester  papers  benefit 
from  interfaced  systems 


Automatic  typesetting  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  1964  when  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
acquired  its  first  computer,  a  PDP-5, 
from  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
The  operational  logbooks  of  those  first 
months  reflect  some  of  the  excitement, 
and  the  agonies,  of  working  with  new 
hardware  and  software  technologies:  6 
p.m.:  System  running  well;  10  p.m.:  Sys¬ 
tem  down,  reloaded  from  tape,  ran  fine; 
2:30  a.m.:  System  down,  had  to  rerun 
tape  twice.  No  more  troubles. 

Compared  with  the  duties  of  today’s 
computerized  editorial  and  typeset  pro¬ 
duction  systems,  the  job  of  the  PDP-5,  the 
industry’s  first  true  minicomputer,  was 
simple:  taking  paper  tape  punched  with 
unhyphenated,  unjustified  text  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  second  paper  tape  with  fully 
justified,  hyphenated  text  to  drive  hot- 
metal  linecasters.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
pioneering  step  for  newspaper  publishing 
as  a  whole  and  for  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  in  particular. 

The  Worcester  papers  have  kept  pace 
with  advances  in  computerized  text 
management  during  the  past  14  years, 
first  moving  to  a  PDP-8-based  Typeset-8 
system  in  the  1960’s  and,  more  recently, 
converting  to  a  Digital  Equipment 
TMS-1 1  system,  a  PDP-1 1/70-based  con¬ 
figuration  backed  up  by  a  second  PDP- 
1 1/70  computer  system  that  handles  bus¬ 
iness  data  processing  for  the  company. 

In  the  early  I970’s  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  used  a  Univac  9200  card-driven 
system  for  accounting  and  payroll  func¬ 
tions.  Growth  necessitated  a  change,  but 
it  did  not  come  about  immediately. 

“The  search  began  in  1974,’’  said  H. 
Richard  Leary,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Computer  Service  Center.  “We 
could  have  upgraded  to  a  magnetic  tape 
system,  but  a  decision  was  taken  to  seek 
a  computer  system  to  satisfy  all  areas  of 
the  newspaper  needing  computer  power, 
instead  of  acquiring  a  multitude  of  dedi¬ 
cated,  non-compatible  systems.’’ 

“We  weren’t  able  to  find  an  immediate 
solution,  but  when  the  PDP-11/70,  with 
cache  memory  and  high-speed  disk  con¬ 
trollers,  became  available  in  1976,  it  was 
the  prime  choice,’’  Leary  said.  “We  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  would  be  adequate  for 
business  and  could  provide  much-needed 
strength  on  the  editorial/production 
side.” 

The  first  PDP-11/70,  for  circulation, 
advertising  accounting,  payroll,  etc., 
was  installed  in  December,  1975.  The 
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second  system,  in  the  form  of  a  TMS-1 1, 
arrived  in  mid- 1976  to  handle  newspaper 
production  tasks.  From  then  through 
May,  1977,  the  Telegram  and  Gazette 
converted  their  various  news  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  departments  from  hot 
to  cold  type  and  to  on-line  copy  editing. 
Twenty-eight  VT20b  video  terminals  de¬ 
livered  but  never  used,  were  exchanged 
for  a  like  number  of  VT71/t  terminals. 
The  VT71/t  terminals  contain  more 
internal  storage  and  have  greater  editing 
flexibility  under  micro-computer  control. 
Twenty-seven  terminals  are  used  by 
news  and  editorial,  and  one  in  the  Com¬ 
puter  Service  Center. 

Reporters  type  all  local  copy  at  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters;  input  is  through  two 
PDP-8/E-controIled  ECRM  optical 
character  recognition  (OCR)  readers.  In 
addition,  the  Telegram  and  Gazette 
maintain  17  regional  bureaus  in  sur¬ 
rounding  communities,  plus  remote 
bureaus  at  the  Worcester  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  Worcester  County  Courthouse, 
and  the  Massachusetts  State  House  in 
Boston.  Each  bureau  contains  a  Goss 
video  terminal  for  remote  keyboard  in¬ 
put.  Copy  is  transmitted  by  dial-up  lines 
to  a  Goss  Micro-Edit  system  in  the 
newspaper’s  computer  room,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  passed  by  cable  to  the  TMS-I I 
system,  which  automatically  stores  and 
queues  stories  for  editing. 

Syndicated  features  from  the  AP,  DPI 
(which  also  carries  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Washington  Post  stories)  and  New 
York  Times  News  Service  arrive  by 
high-speed  wire  and  are  sent  directly  to 
the  proper  queue  for  editing. 

Classified  advertising  is  typed  by  ad- 
takers  on  pre-printed  forms  and  entered 
through  the  on-line  OCR  units.  Three 
VT61  terminals  are  used  to  recall  and 
edit  ads. 

After  final  review  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  all  news  copy  is  sent  from  a  VDT  in 
the  slot  to  one  of  two  Goss  Metro-set 
phototypesetters,  which  feed  corrected 
and  finished  galley  proofs  directly  to  the 
composing  room  for  pasteup.  The  com¬ 
posing  room,  whose  wooden  floor  used 
to  hold  rows  of  metal  linecasters  (“It 
used  to  be  deafening  in  here,’’  said  one 
worker),  is  now  less  than  half  occupied 
by  pasteup  tables,  and  the  only  noise  is 
from  conversation  among  the 
employees. 

Diane  Benison,  regional  editor  for  the 
Gazette,  commented  that,  as  expected, 
there  was  some  resistance  among  per¬ 


sonnel  to  the  conversion  to  com¬ 
puterized  news  handling  and  produc¬ 
tion.’’ 

“We  tried  to  perpare  our  people  by 
giving  them  10  hours  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction,’’  she  said.  “That  smoothed 
many  things  out,  but  we  still  had  our 
rough  points  trying  to  schedule  two  pa¬ 
pers  with  separate  editorial  staffs  around 
one  set  of  terminals.  There  were  some 
late  deadlines,  but  no  missed  editions.” 

“To  be  entirely  candid,  we  would  have 
to  say  that  editing  on  VDT  terminals  fre¬ 
quently  takes  a  little  longer  than  with 
paper  copy,”  Benison  said.  “It  helps  to 
have  a  complete  story  image  before  you 
all  at  once.  Routing  stories  from  desk  to 
desk  using  keyboard  commands  tends  to 
be  more  subject  to  human  error  than 
walking  over  and  placing  a  piece  of  paper 
in  someone’s  basket.” 

“Of  course,  our  views  may  change  as 
we  get  farther  away  from  old  habits,” 
she  said.  “And  there  are  several  distinct 
advantages  to  VDT  systems.  First,  you 
can  produce  type  much  faster.  Second, 
with  on-line  error  correction,  you  can 
correct  mistakes  quickly,  without  delay¬ 
ing  production.  You  also  have  more  flex¬ 
ibility  in  typesetting.  Now  editors  can  set 
as  much  odd-measure  type  as  they  like. 
Special  fonts  also  are  available  directly 
to  the  editor.” 

But  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  au¬ 
tomated  text  management  are  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Joseph  R.  Maynard,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  systems,  for  the  papers, 
said  that  the  TMS-1 1  system  results  in 
more  efficient  use  of  labor. 

Maynard  said,  “We  were  able  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  28  positions  in  the 
composing  room  through  voluntary  and 
natural  attrition.” 

“More  significant  for  the  papers  as  a 
whole,  the  production  of  type  and  page 
make-up  is  much  faster,  making  overall 
editing/production  time  less.” 

“The  system  was  put  to  the  test  re¬ 
cently,”  Maynard  said.  “During  the 
snowstorm  of  January  20,  the  editorial 
schedules  were  advanced  hoping  to  get 
the  Gazette  out  a  half-hour  early  to  as¬ 
sure  delivery.  The  edition  actually  came 
off  the  presses  a  full  hour  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  with  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  in  any  department.” 

The  proof  of  a  system  is  when  it  comes 
through  in  a  crisis,”  said  Maynard. 
“And  that’s  what  it  did  for  us.” 

A  key  element  in  the  Worcester  elec¬ 
tronic  configuration  is  the  remote 
Micro-Edit  bureau  system  that  serves  20 
locations  over  a  single  system/telephone 
network.  Before  the  selection  process 
began,  editorial  and  production  people 
established  criteria  for  the  bureau  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  had  to  fit  their  work 
flow  and  demands. 

The  system  had  to  meet  the  following 
criteria: 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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St.  Louis  P-D  celebrates 
3  anniversaries  in  1978 

By  Earl  Wilken 


There  are  not  many  daily  newspapers 
in  this  country  that  have  the  opportunity 
to  celebrate  in  the  same  year  three  his¬ 
toric  anniversaries.  In  1978  this  singular 
honor  belongs  to  the  newspaper  founded 
by  the  aggressive  and  politically  astute 
Joseph  Pulitzer. 

The  world  renowned  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  still  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Pulitzer  family,  will  celebrate  its  100th 
anniversary  on  December  1 2.  And  for  six 
days,  June  3-8  at  the  St.  Louis  Gateway 
Center,  the  Post-Dispatch  will  co-host 
with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  the  ANPA/Research 
Institute's  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference. 

Then  again  in  December  the  Post- 
Dispatch  will  celebrate  another  mile¬ 
stone,  the  10th  anniversary  of  their  in¬ 
stallation  of  double-width  web  offset 
presses.  The  P-D  was  the  first  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  in  the  U.S.  to  convert  to 
offset  printing.  A  total  of  48  offset  units, 
16  downtown  and  32  in  a  satellite  plant, 
gives  the  P-D  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  newspaper  user  of  Rockwell- 
Goss  offset  presses. 

Back  in  1%8  the  paper  had  8  press 
lines  with  51  letterpress  units  of  which  21 
were  Goss  Headliners.  The  other  units 
were  from  Hoe  and  Wood.  The  P-D 
printed  in  1968  as  it  does  now  the 
Newhouse-owned  Globe  Democrat. 

When  asked  recently  why  the  Post- 
Dispatch  considered  converting  to  offset 
in  1968,  Alex  T.  Primm,  now  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company  and  then  business  manager, 
said  the  older  Wood  presses  were  past 
their  prime  and  a  decision  on  new  press¬ 
es  had  to  be  made.  He  also  said  the 
quality  of  offset  printing  plus  overall 
economic  factors  led  to  the  decision  to 
convert.  Underlying  the  decision  was  the 
commitment  from  the  publisher’s  office 
to  pioneer  the  conversion  to  offset  print¬ 
ing  for  metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 

The  first  web  offset  press,  8  Metro  un¬ 
its,  was  installed  at  the  downtown  plant 
and  included  a  3:2  folder,  3  half-decks, 
seven  Goss  reel-tension-pasters,  open 
fountain  and  digital  paster  pilots. 

On  December  29,  1%8  the  P-D  printed 
its  first  offset  section.  Distribution  was 
to  about  100,000  subscribers. 

After  a  period  of  trial  runs  and  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  offset  method,  man¬ 
agement  elected  to  install  in  1972  four  8 
unit  press  lines  (32  units)  in  a  new  satel¬ 
lite  production  plant  located  in  the 
Northwest  sector  of  the  city.  A  second  8 
unit  offset  press  was  ordered  for  the 
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downtown  plant  with  total  conversion  to 
offset  completed  on  April  23,  1973. 

Cold  type  conversion  (100%)  for  dis¬ 
play  ads  took  place  in  September  of  1973 
with  total  conversion  to  cold  type 
achieved  in  October  of  1974.  The  P-D 
had  been  one  of  the  first  newspapers  to 
install  cold  type  equipment.  In  1954  the 
newspaper  was  using  Intertype  photo¬ 
typesetters. 

Conversion  to  offset  was  not  easy.  In 
fact  it  was  “rough,”  according  to  one 
management  member.  But  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  not  only  the  production  man¬ 
ager,  Ernie  Caplinger,  but  also  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  production  staff,  carried  for 
the  day. 

A  common  problem  the  P-D  staff  had 
and  one  that  still  exists  when  converting 
to  offset  is  the  attempt  to  solve  all  offset 
printing  problems  by  adding  “more  wa¬ 
ter.”  P-D  staffers  now  know  this  is  not 
the  solution  to  the  problem  but  believe 
automated  sequencing  may  be. 

Over  the  years  industry  observers 
have  been  monitoring  P-D’s  newsprint 
waste  after  converting  to  offset.  Recent 
newsprint  price  increases  have 
heightened  the  interest  in  offset  news¬ 
print  waste  of  metropolitan  dailies. 

At  the  Post-Dispatch  the  total  annual 
newsprint  (30  pound)  consumption  is 
about  75,000  tons  (P-D  50K  and  G-D  25K 
tons).  During  the  letterpress  era  at  the 
P-D  newsprint  waste  was  between  1.3% 
and  1.5%.  Latest  figures  under  present 
offset  operations  (total  printed  waste- 
pressroom  only)  stands  at  2.36%  for  the 
Globe-Democrat  and  3.29%  for  the 
Post- Dispatch.  The  difference  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  daily  color  comics  section  that 
appears  in  the  P-D,  greater  amount  of 
color  in  the  P-D  and  color  in  P-D’s  four 
editions. 

The  present  waste  figures  reflect 
operations  currently;  however,  Caplin¬ 
ger’ s  staff  believes  they  can  further  re¬ 
duce  the  waste  percentages  by  attacking 
initial  start-up  waste  factors. 

With  the  pioneering  spirit  of  10  years 
ago,  the  production  staff  is  presently  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  two  aisle  dampening 
systems.  Both  the  Smith  R.P.M.  and 
Rycoline  aisle  dampening  systems  are 
being  tested.  The  New  York  Times  after 
studying  the  P-D  tests  placed  a  Smith 
dampening  system  on  one  Rockwell- 
Goss  offset  press. 

The  rationale  for  this  aisle  dampening 
approach  on  the  Metro  units  is  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  present  press  arch 
dampening  system  after  blanket  wash- 
up.  Experiments  at  the  P-D  with  an  aisle 


dampening  system  shows  reduction  in 
waste  from  an  average  of  1 ,000  copies  to 
300.  In  addition  the  aisle  dampening  sys¬ 
tem  cleans-up  faster  on  start-up.  For  the 
P-D  the  possible  solution  to  this  waste 
factor  is  putting  the  dampeners  on  the 
aisle. 

There  are  other  projects  of  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  nature  underway  at  the  P-D.  One  ex¬ 
citing  experiment  is  the  development  of  a 
fountain  solution  that  is  suppose  to  repel 
lint.  Another  project  that  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  P-D  management  and  developed 
by  3  production  staff  members  centers 
on  a  lock-up  system.  The  system  is  de¬ 
signed  for  a  thin  plate  now  being  used 
100%  by  the  P-D. 

John  Signorelli  and  Gary  Glanzner, 
pressmen  from  the  downtown  plant,  and 
Norman  Wright,  machinist  foreman  (also 
from  the  downtown  plant)  designed  a 
method  of  crimping  the  .0009  plate. 

Their  design  is  now  being  marketed  by 
the  Tasope  Company  of  Aurora,  Mo. 

The  new  plate  is  a  .0009  wipe-on  brush 
grained  and  anodized  that  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  and  produces  a  better  quality  prod¬ 
uct.  Press  speed  with  the  plate  is  be¬ 
tween  50-55,000  papers  per  hour.  Plate 
impressions  average  100,000  with  plate 
consumption  listed  at  approximately 
8600  per  week  for  both  papers. 

Current  daily  circulation  for  the 
Post-Dispatch  is  270,000  and  490,000  on 
Sunday.  Daily  Globe-Democrat  circula¬ 
tion  is  280,000  and  330,000  for  the 
Week-End  paper.  Press  runs  for  the  two 
papers  are  split  with  36  being  done  at  the 
satellite  plant  and  Vs  downtown. 

Post-Dispatch  has  4  daily  editions  car¬ 
rying  an  average  of  52  pages.  The  Sun¬ 
day  edition  averages  150  pages.  Clas¬ 
sified  pages  for  the  daily  P-D  average  10 
while  the  Sunday  paper  averages  50 
pages. 

Globe-Democrat  has  3  daily  editions 
with  an  average  of  40  pages  and  aver¬ 
ages  70  pages  for  the  Week-End  edition. 
Classified  pages  for  the  Week-End  edi¬ 
tion  average  16  while  the  daily  G-D  aver¬ 
ages  4  pages. 

About  60%  of  all  daily  pages  are 
transmitted  from  the  P-D  downtown 
plant  by  facsimile  to  the  Northwest  facil¬ 
ity.  Five  Muirhead  model  K-200  fac¬ 
simile  units  using  2  dedicated  telephone 
lines  transmit  pages  at  600  lines  per  min¬ 
ute.  Color  and  double-truck  pages  are 
transported  by  van  to  the  satellite  plant. 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  offset  print¬ 
ing  at  the  Post-Dispatch  Caplinger  and 
his  production  staff  will  probably  toast 
each  other.  And  reflect  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  request  to  have  their  newspaper 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  offset 
production  techniques. 

Caplinger  said  recently  the  Post- 
Dispatch  would  not  have  been  able  to 
perform  experimental  work  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  area  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
cooperation  and  creative  spirit  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Raycomp  fl’"  is  a  full  page  ad 
composition  system  designed 
especially  for  medium  size 
newspapers. 

It’s  a  unique  system,  remarka¬ 
bly  easy  to  use,  yet  loaded  with 
powerful  features. 

In  fact,  Raycomp  II  can  do  so 
much,  so  accurately,  in  so  little 
time,  we’re  not  surprised  that 
some  people  have  trouble 
believing  our  claims. 

But  the  claims  are  true.  And  if 
you’re  a  medium  size  news¬ 
paper  you  should  know  about 
some  of  them. 

RoycompHis  incredibly  fast. 

State-of-the-art  technology 


makes  it  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
conventional  methods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  can  eliminate  dozens  of 
steps  by  allowing  the  operator 
to  see  and  correct  errors  as  they 
occur.  So  it’s  not  only  faster,  it’s 
more  accurate,  too. 
Roycompnis  eosy  lo  operole. 

For  all  its  sophistication,  it’s 
basically  a  simple  electronic 
tool.  So  simple,  you  won’t  have  to 
hire  a  technician  to  run  it.  In  fact, 
almost  anyone  can  get  the  hang 
of  it  in  just  a  few  days. 
Roycompnis  priced  righL 

Despite  the  system’s  enor¬ 
mous  capability,  it  costs  far  less 
than  you’d  expect.  Which  is  one 


But  you  really  have  to  see 
the  Raycomp  I  to  believe  it.  So 
if  you’ll  get  in  touch  with  us  we’ll 
send  you  some  literature  and,  at 
your  request,  set  up  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

If  you’ve  already  seen  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  then  you’ll  probably 
want  a  system.  Either  way, 
call  (617)  443-9521.  Or  write 
“Raycomp  II’’  on  the  back  of 
your  business  card  and  send  to 
Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
Dept.  29 

528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Mass.  01776. 

RAYCOMPn 


of  the  reasons  so  many  of  them 
are  hard  at  work  in  so  many 
newspapers. 


St  Louis  P-D 
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staff  members  from  the  press,  plate  and 
maintenance  departments. 

Attendees  of  the  ANPA/RI’s  Golden 
Jubilee  Conference  who  visit  the  Post- 
Dispatch  will  be  able  to  view  other  pro¬ 
duction  systems  including  new  Sta-Hi 
stackers,  ARPAC  shrink-wrap  lines,  and 
SDC’s  front-end  system  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

Executives  may  also  wish  to  discuss 
with  management  P-D’s  creative  ap¬ 
proach  to  maintenance  called  the  Neutral 
Data  Base  Agreement.  This  concept  has 
an  equal  share  by  2  separate  unions  in 
maintaining  one  piece  of  equipment. 

If  present  Post-Dispatch  plans  can  be 
fulfilled,  ANPA/RI  Conference  execu¬ 
tives  will  also  view  a  joint  live  demon¬ 
stration  of  LogEtronic’s  laser  plate  mak¬ 
ing  system.  A  laser  read  unit  on  the  exhibit 
floor  will  talk  to  a  laser  write  unit  at  the 
P-D’s  downtown  plant  located  nearby. 

Newspaper  executives  not  only  from 
the  U.S.  but  also  from  Foreign  countries 
will  have  the  opportunity  in  St.  Louis  to 
observe  the  production  efforts  of  a 
newspaper  that  has  been  acclaimed  over 
the  years  for  its  editorial  leadership  and 
excellence. 


Of  the  three  historic  anniversaries  that 
P-D  will  celebrate  this  year  the  De¬ 
cember  12th  milestone  will  stand  apart. 
Two  special  sections,  one  advertising  the 
other  editorial,  will  herald  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  paper  over  the  past 
100  years. 

Although  much  will  be  retold  in  the 
100th  celebration,  one  comment  made  on 
the  P-D’s  75th  anniversary  and  the  clas¬ 
sic  statement  of  its  founder,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  should  remind  all  in  news- 
paperdom  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Post-Dispatch. 

Bernard  DeVoto,  historian,  biog¬ 
rapher  and  novelist  characterized  the 
P-D  on  its  75th  anniversary  as,  “the 
finest  practitioner  of  liberal  journalism 
we  have  ever  had.’’ 

Joseph  Pulitzer  on  April  10,  1907,  “I 
know  that  my  retirement  will  make  no 
difference  in  its  cardinal  principles;  that 
it  will  always  fight  for  progress  and  re¬ 
form,  never  tolerate  injustice  or  corrup¬ 
tion,  always  fight  demagogues  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  never  belong  to  any  party,  always 
oppose  privileged  classes  and  public 
plunderers,  never  lack  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  always  remain  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare,  never  be  satisfied  with 
merely  printing  news;  always  be  drasti¬ 
cally  independent;  never  be  afraid  to  at¬ 
tack  wrong,  whether  by  predatory 
plutocracy  or  predatory  poverty.’’ 

See  you  in  St.  Louie-Louie. 


Black  box  converts 
Telex  to  TTS 

Graphic  Products  Corporation  of 
Bloomfield,  Conn.,  has  announced  “The 
Black  Box,’’  a  Telex  to  TTS  converter 
for  transmissions  from  Jai  Alai,  Dog 
Tracks  and  Race  Tracks.  The  informa¬ 
tion  can  now  be  captured  in  TTS  paper 
tape,  eliminating  the  need  to  rekeyboard 
the  information  for  typesetting;  permit¬ 
ting  timely  and  more  economic  use  of  the 
entry  and  results  information. 

The  converter  connects  to  the  private 
or  dial  up  Telex  (Western  Union)  wire.  It 
accepts  the  five  level  baudot  code  trans¬ 
mitted  on  the  wire  and  converts  it  to  six 
level  TTS  typesetting  code.  An  output 
connector  is  furnished  that  permits  the 
customer  to  drive  an  available  perforator 
(customer  must  specify  model  and  type), 
or  Graphic  Products  will  furnish  a  com¬ 
patible  perforator  as  an  extra  cost  op¬ 
tion.  The  resulting  TTS  tape  can  be  read 
into  an  editing  terminal,  or  a  photo¬ 
typesetter. 

Most  typesetting  codes  are  added  by 
the  converter  during  the  conversion 
process,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
tabular  material.  In  addition,  upper- 
lower  case  parameters  are  generated  to 
minimize  the  correction  process  in  the 
editing  terminal. 

The  microprocessor  control  used  in 
the  converter  permits  customization  of 
the  output  codes  to  conform  with  the 
input  requirements  of  the  customer’s 
phototypesetter. 

“The  Black  Box’’  converter  is  priced 
at  $1,995.00.  The  fully  packaged  Graphic 
Products  Corporation’s  perforator  op¬ 
tion  is  $1,350.00. 

Delivery  is  60  days  (approximately) 
after  receipt  of  order. 

Plastic  seal  improves 
ink  pump  system 

Baldwin  Cleansleeves,  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  the  Baldwin  Ink 
Level  System,  are  now  being  used  to 
improve  ink  pump  performance  and  to 
save  ink  in  a  variety  of  applications. 

The  Cleansleeve  is  a  flexible  plastic 
seal  that  prevents  the  side  of  the  ink 
pump  piston  from  touching  the  walls  of 
the  ink  drum.  It  also  improves  cleanli¬ 
ness  by  covering  most  of  the  pressure 
bearing  surface  of  the  piston,  keeping  the 
area  of  the  piston  that  actually  touches 
the  ink  to  a  minimum.  The  result  is  that 
the  tendency  of  the  ink  to  leak  past  the 
piston  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  amount 
of  ink  pumped  per  drum  is  increased. 

Cleansleeves  are  available  for  55  gal¬ 
lon  drums,  and  can  be  used  with  almost 
all  types  of  displacement  pumps.  Easy  to 
use  and  inexpensive,  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  contacting  Baldwin- 
Gegenheimer  Corporation,  401  Shippan 
Avenue,  Stamford,  Connecticut  06902. 
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One  of  your  biggest  enemies  is  paste  up  time.  It 
costs  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Area  composition— setting  display  and  text  type 
in  position  can  be  your  strongest  ally.  It  gives  you 
versatility  and  flexibility  by  mixing  many  sizes  and 
styles  of  type.  It  cuts  your  paste  up  time  in  half  so 
you  can  save  money,  use  your  staff  more  efficiently, 
increase  revenues  and  expand  your  business. 

We  have  three  very  affordable  families  of  area 
composition  equipment,  all  easy  to  learn  and  op¬ 
erate.  One  is  sure  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  budget 
exactly. 
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We  can  help  you  devise  your  own  battle  plan.  Just 
send  in  the  coupon. 


Present  Circulation  _ 

:  Tabloid  H  Broad  Sheet 


My  display  equipment  is: 


Page  Count  _ 

_ %  Text _ %  Display 


Mail  to;  Tom  Walker,  Compugraphic  Corporation 


SNPA  workshops  review 
problems  facing  industry 


Six  workshop  sessions  designed  to  re¬ 
view  current  and  future  problems  facing 
the  newspaper  industry  drew  more  than 
400  persons  to  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  1978  Production 
Conference. 

Richard  L.  Spahn,  production  man¬ 
ager  Dallas  Times  Herald,  was  chairman 
of  the  conference  held  February  26-28  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  workshops  covered  advertising 
composition,  camera  and  platemaking, 
news  composition,  packaging  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  pressrooms,  and  technical 
support  and  maintenance.  Sessions  were 
held  concurrently  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  repeated  on  Tuesday  morning  with 
content  aimed  at  different  approaches  to 
solving  production  problems  on  a  shop- 
by-shop  basis. 

Advertising  composition  workshop 
reviewed  new  techniques  in  advertising 
composition,  quality  control  methods 
and  customer/employe  relations.  Harold 
Wainwright,  advertising  service  manager 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch  &  News 
Leader,  was  workshop  chairman. 

Technological  changes  within  the 
industry,  including  new  equipment  and 
the  problems  of  changeover  from  one 
system  to  another,  took  center  stage  in 
the  camera  and  platemaking  workshop. 
Jim  Hoskins,  press  offset  forerhan  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  &  Times,  was 
session  chairman. 

In  the  news  composition  workshop, 
Richard  Palmer,  director  of  news  and 
production-B«to/j  Rouge  Advocate  & 
State-Times  and  session  leader,  directed 
comments  to  the  effects  of  news  compo¬ 
sition  systems  on  newspaper  employes 
and  on  the  newspaper  product.  The 
workshop  members  also  discussed  prob¬ 
lems  evolving  from  the  installation  of 
news  composition  systems  as  they 
applied  to  editors,  system  installers  and 
trainers. 

James  Rife,  production  director- 
Pensacola  News  &  Journal,  lead  the 
packaging  and  distribution  workshop  in 
discussions  on  zoning,  inserting  equip¬ 
ment.  and  computer  controls. 

Fred  Barnes,  press  and  newsprint 
fore  man- //o«.s7o«  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  as 
pressroom  workshop  chairman  directed 
session  discussions  on  polymer  plates, 
offset  and  DiLitho  printing  techniques. 

The  technical  support  and  mainte¬ 
nance  workshop  examined  the  various 
systems  that  are  currently  being  used 
throughout  the  SNPA  region.  Joe 
Blackwell,  assistant  production 
director- Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  as 
chairman  of  the  session,  asked  workshop 
members  to  discuss  preventative 
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maintenance,  spare  parts  and  the  new 
technology. 

Cecil  B.  Kelley,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  Production  Committee,  said  the 
1979  Production  Conference  would  be 
held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  February  18-20. 

Electrostatic  plates 
to  be  tested 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  and 
EOCOM  jointly  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  conduct  production  tests  of  the 
LASERITE  Model  lOOE.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  first  times  any  United  States 
newspaper  has  used  laser  imaged  elec¬ 
trostatic  plates  in  offset  printing  of 
newsprint.  The  test  will  begin  in  April  or 
May  and  will  last  six  to  nine  months 
whereupon  the  equipment  will  be  re¬ 
moved  and  returned  to  EOCOM. 

R.  E.  Amtower,  vicepresident  of  oper¬ 
ations  at  EOCOM,  indicated  the 
Review-Journal  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  newspapers  in  the  world  in 
working  with  laser  imaging  equipment, 
having  installed  its  first  laser  system  in 
May  of  1976.  “We  asked  Donrey  if  they 
would  conduct  these  tests  for  us  because 
we  felt  they  could  do  the  best  Job.”  We 
are  also  happy  that  they  are  geograph¬ 
ically  close  to  us  so  the  test  program  can 
involve  our  people.  The  LASERITE 
Model  lOOE  will  be  used  in  daily  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  laser  equipment  and  elec¬ 
trostatic  plates  will  be  evaluated  for  their 
applicability  to  newspaper  production  in 
the  United  States. 

Frederick  A.  Barnes,  vicepresident  of 
marketing  for  EOCOM  reports  that  this 
new  totally  automatic  laser  platemaking 
system  is  a  result  of  Kalle/ Azoplate’s 
need  for  a  quality  laser  platemaker  to 
expose  and  process  their  proprietary 
(ELFASOL'^'j')  electrostatic  plates. 
Kalle,  a  division  of  Hoechst  AG,  and 
Azoplate,  a  division  of  American 
Hoechst  Corporation,  are  pioneers  and 
leaders  in  developing  and  marketing 
worldwide  the  ELFASOL  electrostatic 
aluminum  plate  for  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers.  Kalle  and  Azoplate  are 
also  leading  producers  of  presensitized 
aluminum  litho  plates  and  other  allied 
products  such  as  automatic  plate  pro¬ 
cessors. 

This  equipment  was  first  demonstrated 
at  the  ANPA-Rl  Show  in  Anaheim, 
where  visitors  witnessed  individual  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  this  new  model  of  LAS¬ 
ERITE  which  was  designed  to  expose 
and  process  electrostatic  plates.  The 
ELFASOL®  electrostatic  plate  is 
photographically  more  than  1000  times 


faster  than  diazo  or  photopolymer  plates. 

It  can  reproduce  screened  copy  as  fine  as 
100  lines  per  inch  with  an  easy-to-read 
visible  image.  High-quality,  long  run 
plates  are  exposed  in  the  LASERITE 
lOOE  at  50  seconds  per  plate. 

Dennis  Schieck,  director  of  newspaper 
production  technology  for  the  Donrey 
Media  Group,  indicated  the  Donrey 
Group  was  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
phase  of  laser  platemaking  development 
in  the  United  States  because  he  sees 
promise  for  systems  which  include  the 
elements  of  higher  plate  sensitivity  to 
laser  light  and  smaller  lasers.  Lou  Haga, 
production  manager  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  indicated  that  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  LASERITE  had  produced 
the  savings  they  expected  from  this  new 
technology,  but  they  believe  LASERITE 
and  ELFASOL  have  promise  of  improv¬ 
ing  quality  and  contributing  to  additional 
savings.  Both  Schieck  and  Haga  indi¬ 
cated  a  need  for  higher  sensitivity  ul¬ 
traviolet  and  visible  plate  systems,  as 
they  feel  the  equipment  technology  cur¬ 
rently  leads  the  plate  technology. 

CPS  user  meeting 
draws  top  turnout 

Dymo  CPS  User  Group,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  organization  not  affiliated  with 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems,  held  its  first 
semi-annual  1978  meeting  in  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Florida,  February  13th  and  14th. 
The  meeting  drew  the  largest  turnout  in 
the  four-year  history  of  the 
organization — 81  registrants  represent¬ 
ing  37  installations. 

Formed  four  years  ago,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  grown  in  membership  as  Dymo 
CPS  systems  have  increased  to  over  80 
worldwide.  The  first  group  started  with 
12  members  in  1975  and  now  has  some  60 
dues-paying  publications  and  companies 
on  its  membership  rolls. 

At  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  meeting, 
Charles  Stroh,  production  manager  of 
the  Toledo  (OH)  Blade,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  group.  He  succeeds  S.  F. 
Winterroth  of  the  Bloomington  (IL) 
Daily  Pantograph.  Jack  Davis,  director 
of  operations  for  Rodgers  &  McDonald 
Graphics  in  Los  Angeles,  CA,  was 
elected  vicepresident  (president-elect). 

Also  elected  to  one-year  terms  were 
Joe  Long,  news  production  coordinator 
of  the  Rochester  (MN)  Post-Bulletin,  as 
secretary;  and  William  Miller  of  the  Pine 
Bluff  (AR)  Commercial,  as  treasurer. 
Long  and  Miller  are  both  starting  their 
third  terms  in  office. 

The  User  Group  announced  at  the 
February  meeting  plans  for  its  June  2nd 
and  3rd  meeting  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Stotan’s  Riverfront  Towers  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  dates  and  site  have  been 
set  to  coincide  with  the  ANPA/Rl  Con¬ 
vention  which  will  be  held  at  the  same 
city,  June  3rd-8th. 
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THE  FERAG 
^COUNTER 
STACKER,  that 

■  stacks-up  profits 
you  can  count. 


We  designed  our  counter  stackers  to  meet  your  production 
requirements.  Over  1,000  Ferag  Counter  Stackers  are  in 
daiiy  use  throughout  the  worid.  To  gain  this  acceptance,  our 
stackers  had  to  deliver  maximum  performance  and  total 
reliability  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Consider  the  features 
and  judge  for  yourself  which  model  best  suits  your  needs 
for  maximum  savings  in  time  and  money. 

H-SOO  COUNTER  STACKER 

This  stacker  has  a  unique  method  of  stacking  a  variety  of 
products  including  your  daily  newspaper.  And  if  you  produce 
flyers,  advance  sections  or  quarter  folds  the  H-500  can  stack 
them  perfectly,  ready  for  further  processing  on  inserting  ma¬ 
chines.  It  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 
stacks  up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour 
handles  all  products  between  4  and  96  pages  broadsheet 
or  between  4  and  192  tabloid 

produces  good  jogged  stacks  with  inserting  machines  or 

direct  from  the  printing  press 

can  easily  be  moved  to  different  positions 

all  functions  are  on  working  level  for  easy  maintenance 

or  adjustment 

no  bundle  drop 


exclusive  straight-through  delivery  features  in  case  of 
problems 

squeeze  rollers,  a  built-in  feature,  assure  a  tight  fold  for 
further  handling  on  inserting  machines 
the  H-500  can  also  be  made  programmable 

HS-80  COMPENSATING  STACKER 

The  Ferag  HS-80  Stacker  is  ideal  for  your  high  speed  mail- 
room  lines. 

■  stream  aligners  and  squeeze  rollers  are  built-in  features 

■  positive  control  of  bundles  on  front  and  back  while  stacking 

■  high  quality  stacks 

■  stacks  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour  at  cycle  rates  of  up 
to  60  bundles  per  minute 

B  positive  ejection  and  turning  mechanism  to  control  papers 
on  all  four  sides 

B  stack  joggers  for  light  products 
B  programmable  control  can  be  added 

Ferag  maintains  a  full  service  staff  and  trains  your  staff  on 
all  phases  of  operation  and  maintenance  from  installation  to 
start-up.  Let  us  analyze  your  mailroom  needs,  then  show  you 
how  quickly  you’ll  recover  your  investment  and  continue  to 
stack  up  profits  year  after  year. 


High  quality  bundles  are  the  key  to  your  optimal  mailroom  system. 
We  don’t  just  build  machines,  we  solve  your  mailroom  problems! 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  ■  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Montreal  Star  opts 
for  Logicon  6000 

Logicon  reported  the  receipt  of  an 
order  to  instaJI  its  new  TPS/6000  Text 
Processing  System  at  the  Montreal  Star. 

Scheduled  to  be  operational  by  the 
fourth  quarter  this  year,  the  system  will 
process  copy  in  the  Star’s  editorial 
department — from  entry  and  editing  to 
photocomposition. 

Frank  Stanat,  director,  technical 
operations  at  the  Star  and  chairman  of 
the  system  selection  committee  said  the 
TPS/6000  Editorial  System  was  selected 
because,  “It  is  designed  with  the  most 
appropriate  specifications  that  will  best 
meet  the  Star’s  existing  and  projected 
editorial  text  processing  requirements.’’ 

Logicon  reported  that  the  order  in¬ 
cludes  68  video  display  terminals,  10  of 
which  have  split-screen  capability,  to  be 
used  by  editors  and  senior  editors.  The 
split-screen  will  permit  an  editor  to  call 
up  and  review  two  stories  simultane¬ 
ously,  merging  copy  from  one  text  block 
to  another. 

In  addition  to  the  VDTS,  the  system 
will  include  two  digital  equipment  corpo¬ 
ration  PDP-1 1/70  central  processors,  two 
176  megabyte  disc  drives,  dual  access 
controllers,  fixed  head  disc  controllers 
and  drives,  proof  printers,  magnetic  tape 
controllers,  multiple  line  controllers  and 
the  TPS/6000  editorial  software  package. 

The  system  is  designed  to  accept  on¬ 
line  transmissions  from  a  mixture  of  high 
and  low  speed  Canadian  and  American 
wire  services  as  well  as  from  remote 
portable  terminals. 

Commenting  on  the  key  system  selec¬ 
tion  criteria,  Stanat  pointed  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  major  benefits  of  the  TPS/ 
6000  System  to  the  Star. 

“System  performance — simplicity  of 
operation:  editorial  personnel  adapt 
readily  to  the  system,  hence  training  will 
be  relatively  brief  and  effective.’’ 

“Database  structure — complete  bas¬ 
kets  and  queues  may  be  created  from  the 
VDT  by  editorial  personnel — not  a  batch 
function  for  computer  experts.” 

‘  ‘Overall  effectiveness-competitive 
performance  at  all  levels  of  functional 
complexity,  this  includes  such  elements 
as  response  time,  directory  search 
capabilities,  headfit,  hyphenation  and 
justification,  general  file  management 
and  editing  and  composition  functions.” 

‘ ‘ Hardware-attractive  configuration , 
reliable  components,  common  VDTS  for 
input  and  editing  functions.” 

“Software — unix  operating  system 
and  ‘C’  programming  language.”  “Pro¬ 
grams  are  easily  maintained  and  written 
quickly.  Logicon  programmers  can  dial 
directly  into  Star’s  system  via  remote 
communications  lines  in  order  to  see 
what  is  happening  in  the  event  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  assist  in  on-site  adjustments.” 

“First  time  system — the  system  has 
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been  written  to  meet  all  of  the  significant 
objectives  of  an  editorial  system.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  programs  are  ‘clean’  and 
are  not  derivatives  of  a  previous  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  Montreal  Star,  with  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  170,000,  and  a 
Saturday  circulation  of  approximately 
235,000,  is  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
newspapers. 

Montreal  Star  is  the  second  major 
newspaper  to  acquire  Logicon’s  TPS/ 
6000  System,  which  was  designed  for 
medium  and  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  The  first  system  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


Worcester 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

•  directly  input  the  remote  bureau 
copy  (electronically)  into  the  papers 
front-end  system.  (Where  the  editor  calls 
the  story  to  the  VDT  for  editing  prior  to 
release  for  typesetting  on  the  MOD 
Metro-sets.) 

•  generate  savings  in  man  hours.  (The 
first  operational  week,  savings  were  180 
man  hours.) 

•  be  reasonably  priced. 

•  be  simple  in  design. 

•  have  reception  verification  of 
stories  from  the  bureaus. 

•  be  easy  to  maintain.  (The  Telegram 
&  Gazette  electricians  maintain  the  sys¬ 
tem.) 

•  have  ease  of  operation  characteris¬ 
tics  for  the  reporter  to  quickly  learn  in 
the  field. 

•  have  software  autonomy. 

•  create  printed  copies  from  the 
Image  III  VDT  of  each  story,  for  histori¬ 
cal  purposes. 

Ken  Botty,  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  said  the  system  which  enabled 
the  newspapers’  bureaus  throughout  the 
state  to  go  on  line  “gave  speed  and  flexi¬ 
bility  to  our  operation,  enabled  us  to 
eliminate  rekeyboarding  in  our  process¬ 
ing  unit  and  significantly  reduced  our 
error  margin.”  Botty  pointed  out  that  in 
addition  to  selecting  a  good  system, 
“you  must  also  have  bright  people  who 
communicate  with  each  other.” 

Currently,  the  Telegram  &  Gazette 
configuration  of  the  Rockwell-MGD 
Micro-Edit  System  is:  2  Micro-Edits — 
one  on  line  to  the  front-end  system  via  an 
RS232C  interface  into  one  high-speed 
wire  port.  The  second  Micro-Edit  is  for 
backup.  Each  Micro-Edit  has  two  floppy 
disks  per  system.  Each  floppy  disk  holds 
approximately  280,000  characters;  20 
Image  VDT’s,  each  with  8K  (8,000) 
character  storage  memory  and  Extel 
printer  copy  per  VDT;  20  VADIC  mod¬ 
ems  at  1200  Baudot,  for  transmission  to 
and  from  The  Telegram  &  Gazette;  one 


VADIC  three  phone  number  modem 
with  automatic  answer  interfaced  into 
the  Micro-Edit,  and  20  telephone  com¬ 
pany  supplied  DAA’s  (Data  Access  Ar¬ 
rangement.) 

Besides  the  savings  in  man  hours  from 
the  bureau  system,  the  Telegram  & 
Gazette  has  also  realized  an  appreciable 
savings  in  phone  charges.  Due  in  part  to 
the  preparation  of  the  stories  prior  to 
dialing,  and  the  speed  of  the  1200  Baudot 
modem  to  “dump”  the  stories  into  the 
system. 

Putting  bureaus  on  line  with  a  front- 
end  system  is  a  major  problem  area  for 
most  newspapers.  Management  at  the 
Telegram  &  Gazette  feels  the  system 
selected  has  succeeded  in  solving  the 
problem  with  a  minimum  of  confusion. 

All  of  the  newspapers’  bureaus,  some 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles, 
interact  with  the  newsroom  easily  and 
efficiently. 

PCS/PAR  training 
sessions  begin 

Training  programs  to  teach  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  good  operation  and  maintenance 
on  the  Rockwell-Goss  PCS/PAR  (Press 
Control  System  and  Print  Area  Reader) 
have  begun  at  Graphic  Systems  Division 
(GSD),  Rockwell  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  by  Mike  Kienzle, 
GSD  vicepresident-customer  service  of 
Newspaper  Products. 

Kienzle  said  the  programs  are  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment,  pressroom  and  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  PCS/PAR  equipment  and 
controls,  set-up  and  operation  and  pre¬ 
ventative  maintenance  measures. 

The  first  such  program  was  conducted 
at  GSD  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The 
program  was  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Paschke,  manager.  Technical  Pub¬ 
lications  and  Training  Systems. 

The  week  long  seminar  provided  both 
“hands  on”  and  theoretical  training  on 
the  entire  system.  It  also  was  designed  to 
develop  the  participants  competence  in 
initial  set-up,  routine  job  input,  and  pre¬ 
ventative  maintenance  procedures. 

Included  were  computer  concepts, 
programming  and  coding,  system  and 
component  descriptions,  system  com¬ 
mands,  programming  (software),  loading 
and  actual  demonstrations. 

Members  of  the  first  PCS/PAR  pro¬ 
gram  were  Delbert  Fife,  Dick  Hale, 
Micky  Mauder  and  Lee  Price,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Jim  Albright,  Bill  Crabtree 
and  Bill  Stodola,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette; 
and  Eldon  Meis  and  Joe  Smith,  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

There  are  additional  program  presen¬ 
tations  being  planned  for  the  PCS/PAR 
units  as  well  as  Rockwell-Goss  press 
operation  and  maintenance  programs  to 
cover  the  printing  units,  folder,  reel  ten¬ 
sion  paster  (RTP),  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment. 
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Energy  controller 
cuts  bills  15% 

Titus  Communications  has  announced 
Energy  Eight  a  computerized  energy 
management  control  device  designed 
specifically  for  moderate  users  of  electri¬ 
cal  and/or  natural  gas  energy. 

The  original  idea  behind  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  controller  is  to  cut  at  least 
I5%  off  current  energy  bills.  This  task 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  test  installa¬ 
tion  by  load  scheduling  and  duty  cycling. 

The  system  cuts  energy  in  2  ways. 
First,  by  leveling  demand  peaks  which 
utilities  use  in  calculating  charges  (higher 
peaks  mean  higher  bills).  Second,  by  put¬ 
ting  the  customer  in  control  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  energy  use. 

Energy  Eight  permits  the  user  to  pro¬ 
gram  the  use  of  his  equipment  to  achieve 
optimum  results.  The  micro-computer 
energy  management  system  can  be  wall 
mounted  and  uses  low  voltage  conduc¬ 
tors. 

Simple  keyboard  commands  allow  the 
unit  to  be  tailored  to  specific  facility  re¬ 
quirements. 

Other  features  of  the  system  include  8 
(24  volt)  AC  control  points;  micro¬ 
computer  controlled;  operator  prompting 
via  display  while  keyboarding  informa¬ 
tion;  rotating  display  between  day/time 
and  points  on/off  and  battery  back-up  for 


minimum  of  8  hours  during  power  fail¬ 
ure. 

For  more  information  write:  H.  Lee 
Fox,  president,  Titus  Communications, 
10920  Indian  Trail,  Bldg.  203,  Dallas, 
Texas  75229. 

Book  has  data  on 
2,200  suppliers 

The  first  edition  of  Graphic  Communi¬ 
cations  Marketplace  has  been  published 
by  Technical  Information,  Inc. 

This  264-page  book  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  2,200  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  of  graphic  arts  equipment,  elec¬ 
tronic  and  computer-based  systems,  and 
a  wide  range  of  services  for  printers  and 
publishers. 

The  Marketplace  also  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  buyer’s  guide  yellow-page  section, 
with  some  5,000  entries  in  over  600  prod¬ 
uct/service  categories,  2,000  annotated 
trade  names,  and  over  350  related  associ¬ 
ations  and  periodicals.  Verified  mailing 
addresses,  phone  numbers,  the  identities 
of  key  people,  and  descriptive  data  are 
provided  for  all  listings. 

Copies  of  the  1978  edition  are  priced 
at  $15  each,  and  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Book  Department,  Technical  Infor¬ 
mation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  775,  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  California  95705.  Arthur  E. 
Gardner  is  publisher. 


City  to  sell  press 
to  highest  bidder 

The  city  of  Santa  Monica  is  accepting 
sealed  bids  for  a  1953  Hoe  Super  Produc¬ 
tion  Color  Convertible  Press  with  8  web 
units  and  other  production  equipment 
now  in  operation  at  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook. 

The  equipment  was  purchased  by  the 
city  as  part  of  its  redevelopment  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Outlook  is  moving  to  a  new 
facility. 

All  bids  for  the  equipment  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  check  in  the  amount  of 
$25,000.  The  equipment  will  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

In  addition  to  the  press,  the  city  is 
selling  a  complete  letterflex  plate-making 
system  and  an  electrical  power  system 
master  panel. 

The  equipment  will  be  available  for 
removal  on  or  about  June  1,  1978,  the 
city  said. 

Gervason  elected  vp 

Robert  J.  Gervason  has  been  elected 
vicepresident,  media  planning,  at 
BBDO-Detroit.  Since  November  1976 
Gervason  has  administered  Dodge  car 
and  truck  national  advertising  media 
plans,  and  assisted  on  the  Chrysler  cor¬ 
porate  television  account. 


TO  ALL  16  NEW  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED  TO 
THE  MYCRO-COMP  FAMILY. 

We  at  Mycro-Tek,  Inc.  would  like  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  these  16  newspapers  joining  the 
growing  family  utilizing  the  Mycro-Comp  electronic  newsroom  system.  With  their  installations,  their 
staffs  will  enter  into  a  new  age  in  the  newspaper  industry.  We  at  Mycro-Tek  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
and  best  wishes  throughout  the  coming  years. 

Sincerely, 


For  one  of  the  best  text  editing  and 
management  systems  with  quick,  qualified 
service  close  at  hand  . . .  just  ask  for 
the  Mycro-Tek  brand.  Call  today! 


/  Ctan  Rrai 


Stan  Brannan,  Pres. 
Mycro-Tek,  Inc. 


MYCRO-TEK,  INC. 

216  N.  Washington  Wichita,  Kansas  67202 
(316)  265-5277 
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Guild  talks 

(Continued  from  paf>e  18) 


job  categories  from  coming  under  Guild 
Jurisdiction.  Publishers  at  the  three 
dailies  have  asked  that  close  to  700 
employes  jobs  be  removed  from  Guild 
jurisdiction. 

In  a  proposal  that  has  created  much 
animosity.  New  York  Post  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch  has  asked  for  the  one¬ 
time  right  to  terminate  any  employe  who 
is  “incompatible  with  the  new  manage¬ 
ment's  publishing  concept.”  Since  Mur¬ 
doch  took  over  the  Post  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  several  employes  have  quit  the 
Post,  citing  the  inability  to  accept  his 
brand  of  journalism. 

“We  have  a  new  publisher  at  the 
Post,”  said  Fischbein,  explaining  why 
Murdoch  is  seeking  the  “incompatibility 
clause.”  “He  has  a  different  idea  and 
philosophy  of  how  the  paper  should  be 
run  than  the  previous  publisher.  He 
wants  to  have  a  staff  that  shares  his 
philosophy  and  ideas.” 

The  Guild  is  seeking  a  209^  wage  in¬ 
crease  over  the  next  year  (except  at  the 
Post,  where  the  Guild  wants  a  259f  in¬ 
crease  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  sal¬ 
ary  scale  at  the  other  two  papers.)  The 
Guild  is  also  seeking  a  four-day,  28-hour 
work  week,  while  the  publishers  have 
proposed  raising  the  work  week  from 
34.5  to  35  hours. 

Fisdell  said  the  publishers  have  de¬ 
manded  10  pages  of  “retrogressions” 
and  said  this  is  a  threat  that  goes  “to  the 
very  heart  of  our  existence.” 

Fisdell  said  about  10  members  each 
from  the  Times,  the  News  and  the  Post 
have  sent  letters  of  resignation  to  the 
Guild.  In  addition,  most  of  the  30 
member  Queens  circulation  office  of  the 
Post  have  also  resigned  from  the  Guild. 

The  Guild  has  charged  the  publishers 
with  pressuring  employes  into  taking  this 
action.  Management  spokesmen  have 
denied  this,  stating  that  as  a  result  of  a 
Federal  Court  ruling  last  year,  employes 
cannot  be  forced  to  remain  members  of  a 
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union. 

The  change  came  about  as  the  result  of 
a  court  case  involving  William  F. 
Buckley  Jr.,  M.  Stanton  Evans  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists. 

In  that  case  the  court  ruled  that  they 
did  not  have  to  join  the  union,  although 
they  did  have  to  pay  union  dues.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  case.  Times  executive 
vicepresident  James  Goodale  said,  “if 
membership  cannot  be  forced,  then 
nonmembers  cannot  be  fined  for  dis¬ 
obeying  union  discipline.”  He  added,  “if 
some  editorial  employes  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  and  broadcast  during  a 
strike,  there  will  be  “no  effective  way  for 
a  union  to  stop  them.” 

Gregory  Thornton,  director  of 
employe  relations  at  the  News,  sent  out  a 
memo  to  News'  Guild  members  on  this 
matter  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  letter  stated 
in  part:  “To  assure  all  concerned 
employes,  this  letter  shall  serve  as  for¬ 
mal  notice  that  the  News  will  not  require 
any  employe  to  join  the  Guild  or  to  re¬ 
main  a  formal  Guild  member.  However, 
employes  covered  by  the  contract  must 
(after  30  days  of  employment)  pay  the 
Guild  an  amount  equal  to  dues  and  fees 
uniformly  required  of  members.  If  such 
employe  pays  or  tenders  to  the  Guild 
such  an  amount,  it  would  be  illegal  for 
the  News  to  discharge  this  person  for  not 
being  a  formal  member.” 

Thornton  said  the  News  had  filed  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  against 
News  Guild  unit  chairman  Patrick  Vil- 
lila,  who  Thornton  said  was  telling 
“many  employes  that  Guild  membership 
is  required,  both  for  continued  employ¬ 
ment  and  for  benefits  eligibility.” 

Thornton  added,  “no  Guild  official  has 
a  right  to  harass  or  threaten  any  employe 
with  loss  of  benefits,  fines,  etc.” 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Guild,  in  its 
proposals,  is  seeking  to  eliminate  the  use 
by  management  of  all  non-staff  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  News  Guild,  for  several 
months  now,  has  been  involved  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  management  over  this. 

“The  News  management  is  trying  to 
erode  our  membership  by  hiring  exempt 
employes,  free-lancers,  casuals,  string¬ 
ers  and  non-union  employes  to  do  Guild 
covered  work,”  it  was  stated  in  a  “re¬ 
port  from  the  Guild  Contract  Commit¬ 
tee”  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  shop  paper  put  out  by  Guild 
employes  at  the  News. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Guild's  charges  is  that  “in  the  editorial 
department  columnists  like  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin  and  Pete  Hamill  and  Ace  Adams  have 
signed  separate  contracts  so  they  would 
not  have  to  join  the  Guild.”  The  Guild 
claims  Breslin,  Hamill  and  Adams  are 
doing  assignments  traditionally  done  by 
Guild  employes  and  that  they  work  in  the 
News'  building. 

A  News  spokesman  said  both  Breslin 


and  Hamill  have  contracts  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  not  with  the  publisher  of  the 
News.  Another  source  at  the  News  said 
it  was  his  impression  that  Breslin  and 
Hamill  were  not  employes  of  the  News. 

Breslin's  column  is  picked  up  by 
newspapers  other  than  the  News  and 
Breslin  himself  said,  “the  News  isn't  the 
only  paper  1  work  for.” 

Beyond  that,  Breslin  said:  “1  don't 
even  know  what  they're  talking  about. 
No  one  approached  me  (about  joining  the 
Guild.)  I  only  go  into  the  News  (building) 
one  day  a  week.  If  it  will  make  them  feel 
better.  1  won't  even  come  in.” 

In  the  past,  Breslin  has  had  no  love  for 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New'  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1%6  newspaper  strike,  he  and  six 
other  newspapermen  announced  plans  to 
organize  a  rival  union  of  editorial 
employes  to  oppose  the  striking  AFL- 
CIO  Guild. 

At  that  time,  Breslin  condemned  the 
union  leadership  which  he  described  as 
being  “drawn  from  the  ranks  of  book¬ 
keepers,  unable  to  write  a  line,  and  to¬ 
tally  without  understanding  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  side  of  the  newspaper  business.” 

He  also  said,  “editorial  people  want  to 
work  on  newspapers,  not  have  them  shut 
dow'n  while  the  CJuild  negotiates  ways  for 
its  phone  clerks  to  leave  the  business.” 

Breslin  said  recently,  however,  that 
he  is  no  longer  familiar  with  the  makeup 
of  the  Guild  so  his  comments  made  in 
1%6  might  not  apply  today. 

Meanwhile  the  Guild  has  requested 
copies  of  the  contracts  under  which 
Breslin  and  the  other  columnists  are 
working. 

While  the  New  York  City  Guild  was 
anticipating  a  draw  n  out  battle  with  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  editorial  union  at  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Newsday  was  much  more  fortu¬ 
nate.  Local  406  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  and  Graphic  Communications  Union, 
representing  some  300  editorial 
employes  at  Newsday.  tentatively  ap¬ 
proved  an  agreement  that  provides  for  a 
19.69^  salary  hike  over  three  years. 

Salaries,  under  the  tentative  agree¬ 
ment,  would  increase  by  $30  a  year  to  a 
new  top  of  $543  after  4  years  for  editors 
and  after  five  years  for  reporters, 
photographers  and  artists. 


Out  of  business 

(Continued  from  pofte  18) 

and  that  another  $1  million  would  be 
necessary  to  revive  it.  but  he  described 
the  prospects  for  this  as  “grim.”  It  had 
been  rumored  for  weeks  that  the  Trib 
was  in  deep  trouble  financially,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  survive,  unless  a 
strike  took  place  against  New  York's 
other  dailies. 

Over  130  employees  of  the  Trib  are 
now  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  paper's 
closing. 
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Printer  designed  using 
infinite  matrix  principle 


Sanders  Technology  has  introduced  a 
quality  typographic  printer  called  Media 
12/7  that  constructs  character  and 
graphic  images  through  a  new  technol¬ 
ogy  called  “Infinite  Matrix  Principle”. 

Royden  C.  Sanders,  Jr.,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Derry,  New  Hampshire 
firm,  said  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the 
shape  or  size  of  the  characters  or  images 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  printer.  The 
unit  generates  characters  from  footnote 
size  to  the  largest  headline  sizes  in  .my 
language  character  set,  including  ideo¬ 
graphic  languages  such  as  Japanese  or 
Chinese,  with  equal  ease. 

Media  12/7  (the  designation  is  derived 
from  the  fact  the  print  head  is  a  7  wire 
matrix  head  and  travels  at  12  inches  per 
second)  creates  cursive  fonts  in  anyone’s 
handwriting  and  produces  graphic  im¬ 
ages  such  as  company  logotypes,  line 
drawings  or  solid  area  designs.  From  12 
to  20  typefaces  can  be  stored  in  elec¬ 
tronic  memory  inside  the  printer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  customer’s  needs. 

Sanders  said  print  speed,  typefaces, 
line  spacing,  formats  and  type  specifica¬ 
tion  can  be  dynamically  altered  within  a 
line  or  throughout  an  entire  page  of  out¬ 
put  without  having  to  make  mechanical 
adjustments  or  interrupt  printing  opera¬ 


tions. 

Media  12/7  utilizes  strike-on  printing 
method  by  constructing  the  printed 
image  with  a  large  number  of  tiny  ink 
dots.  This  method  of  imaging  is  called 
“Infinite  Matrix  Principle.” 

The  printing  mechanism  is  a  seven  pin 
impact  dot  matrix  print  head  driven  by  a 
special  microprocessor-based  control 
system  which  regulates  the  dot  place¬ 
ment  and  paper  movement.  The  system 
controls  the  horizontal  dot  placement  to 
1/1000  of  an  inch  and  the  vertical  posi¬ 
tioning  to  3.5/1000  of  an  inch.  The  dots 
are  put  on  the  paper  with  a  series  of 
horizontal  passes  of  the  print  head  that 
are  interlaced  with  vertical  paper  motion 
so  as  to  position  the  dots  as  required.  By 
reducing  the  number  of  passes  to  2  from 
4,  the  quality  deteriorates  but  the  speed 
increases.  Using  one  pass  the  speed  is 
that  of  a  typical  wire  matrix  printer,  but 
the  quality  is  improved  due  to  better 
shaped  characters  using  the  infinite  mat¬ 
rix. 

Graphic  images  such  as  signatures,  let¬ 
terheads,  logos  and  sketches  may  be  di¬ 
gitized,  electronically  stored  and  printed 
with  quality  by  the  unit.  Up  to  56K  bytes 
of  storage  are  available  for  typefaces, 
graphic  images,  or  forms  storage.  The 


average  quality  4  pass  typeface  uses  less 
than  4K  bytes.  The  high  speed  one  pass 
typefaces  utilize  less  than  2K  bytes,  and 
a  signature  or  logo  may  use  less  than  2K 
bytes.  An  average  user  might  have  3  to  6 
high  quality  typefaces  and  3  or  4  high 
speed  draft  faces  and  still  leave  room  for 
storage  of  6  or  more  signatures  of  forms 
inside  the  Media  12/7. 

Extra  (optional)  cards  provide  for  ad¬ 
ditional  typeface  storage  inside  the  unit 
or  provide  a  floppy  disk  interface  for  un¬ 
limited  typeface,  signature,  or  forms 
storage.  Both  serial  and  parallel  inter¬ 
faces  (Qume  Sprint  Micro  5  compatible) 
are  available  as  standard  features. 

Options  on  the  unit  include  roll  paper 
feed  and  a  paper  scoop  for  immediate 
viewing  of  print  output. 

Options  that  will  be  available  in  the 
coming  year  include  automatic  sheet 
feed,  and  tractor  feed.  In  addition,  new 
interfaces  will  provide  for  image,  fac¬ 
simile  and  plotter  modes. 

End  user  price  is  expected  to  be  in  the 
$3,000  to  $4,000  range.  OEM  prices  can 
be  as  low  as  $1,350.  Deliveries  for  OEM 
units  are  expected  to  begin  during  the 
2nd  quarter  of  1978. 

Media  12/7  is  EIA  RS-232  C  compati¬ 
ble  and  has  baud  rates  of  1 10,300,1200,- 
2400  with  switch  selectable.  The  data 
format  is  asynchronous,  7  level  plus  par¬ 
ity,  2  stop  bits  at  110  baud,  one  other¬ 
wise.  Unit  has  half  or  full  duplex  design. 


Are  your  hands  tied  over 
input/editing  terminals? 


Call  Delta  Data  Systems  now. . . 

before  you  reach  the  end  of  your  rope. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  CANADIAN 
PRESS,  TRENTON  TIMES  and  DETROIT 
NEWS  came  to  u$  for  their  local  reporter 
input  and  remote  news  bureau  terminals. 
That’s  because  our  DELTA  4300E  Text 
Editing  Terminal  and  DELTA  6500  Termi¬ 
nal  Cluster  System  provided  all  the  capabili¬ 
ties  demanded  by  these  major  news  organi¬ 
zations  at  lower  costs  than  similar  equip¬ 
ment. 


If  you’re  tied  up  right  now— and  fed  up, 
too— with  terminal  problems  for  your  Hen¬ 
drix,  Talstar,  CSI  or  photocomposer  system, 
call  Delta  Data  now  at  (215)  639-9400. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions, 
provide  applications  assistance  or  help  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  of  the  DELTA 
4300E  in  action.  We’re  publishing  experts- 
and  we’ll  knot  let  you  down. 
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DELTA  DATA  SYSTEMS  Corporation 
Woodhaven  Industrial  Park 
Cornwells  Heights,  PA  19020 
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DELTA  DATA  SYSTEMS,  LTD. 
Welwyn  Garden  33833 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  IRE 
win  SDX  public  service  awards 


Winners  of  the  46th  annual  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Awards  for  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Journalism  were  announced  April 
3  by  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (SPJ,  SDX). 

The  awards,  in  16  categories  of  print 
and  broadcast  journalism,  are  for  out¬ 
standing  performance  during  1977.  The 
winners  are; 

NEWSPAPERS:  General  Reporting— 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Lcdf’cr  report¬ 
ers  Fredric  Tulsky  and  David  Phelps. 
Editorial  Writing — Desmond  Stone, 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle.  Washington  Correspondence — Gay¬ 
lord  Shaw,  Los  Angeles  Times.  Foreign 
Correspondence — Robert  Toth.  Los  An- 
fteles  Times.  News  Photography — Eddie 
Adams.  Associated  Press.  Editorial  Car¬ 
tooning —  Don  Wright,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Neif.v.  Public  Service  in  Newspaper  Jour¬ 
nalism — FhiUiilelphia  Inqairer. 

MAGAZINES:  Reporting — John  Con¬ 
roy.  Chicago,  free-lancer.  Public  Service 
in  Magazine  Journalism — Mother  Jones. 

RADIO:  Reporting — Paul  McGonigle, 
KOY  Radio,  Phoenix.  Public  Service  in 
Radio  Journalism — WSGN-AM  News, 
Birmingham.  Editorializing  on  Radio — 
Jay  Lewis,  Alabama  Information  Net¬ 
work. 

TELEVISION:  Reporting— KPIX-tv 
Eyewitness  News  Team.  San  Francisco. 
Public  Service  in  Television  Journal¬ 
ism — KOOL-tv,  Phoenix.  Editorializing 
on  Television — Rich  Adams,  WTOP-tv. 
Washington,  D.C. 

RESEARCH;  Peter  Braestrup,  Sabil- 
asville,  Md. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  -  SPECIAL 
AWARD:  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors,  Inc. 

The  winners  were  selected  from  1,246 
entries  submitted  by  the  nation's  news 
organizations,  newspapers,  broadcast 
stations  and  magazines,  said  Russell  E. 
Hurst,  SPJ,  SDX  executive  officer.  Judg¬ 
ing  was  conducted  by  16  panels  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  educators  and  public  officials 
from  throughout  the  country. 

National  SPJ,  SDX  president  Alf 
Goodykoontz,  managing  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  will 
present  the  Society’s  bronze  medallions 
and  plaques  to  the  winners  during  cere¬ 
monies  April  29  in  St.  Louis.  The  awards 
banquet  and  ceremony  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  joint  Region  5/Region  7  Confer¬ 
ence,  April  28-29. 

Clarion-Ledger  reporters  Fredric 
Tulsky  and  David  Phelps  won  the  award 
for  general  newspaper  reporting,  for  a 
series  entitled  “Police  and  Justice.”  The 
series,  which  won  the  Heywood  Braun 
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award,  dealt  with  a  disturbing  pattern  of 
police  harassments  against  the  communi¬ 
ty's  poorest  citizens,  who  were  often 
blacks. 

Documenting  the  situation  proved  to 
be  a  major  obstacle  for  the  two  reporters 
when  police  and  city  officials  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  or  to  make  public  any  arrest  records. 
After  studying  two  years  of  docket  en¬ 
tries  covering  thousands  of  arrests,  how¬ 
ever.  Tulsky  and  Phelps  were  able  to 
track  down  victims  and  witnesses,  un¬ 
covering  the  harassment  pattern  and 
documenting  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  federal 
agencies  are  now  monitoring  the  situa¬ 
tion.  the  court  system  has  been  changed 
with  new  persons  in  charge  and  a  new 
police  chief  has  promised  to  continue 
procedural  changes  in  the  department. 

Tulsky,  27,  has  been  a  Clarion- Ledger 
reporter  for  two  years.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Jackson,  he  spent  three  years  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  reporting  first  for  the  Saftinaw  News 
and  then  for  the  Port  Huron  Times- 
Herald.  A  1972  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
Tulsky  is  married  and  has  one  son.  He  is 
a  Chicago  native. 

Phelps,  27,  left  the  Clarion-Ledger  in 
November  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune.  Phelps  had  been  with 
the  Clarion- Ledger  for  one  year,  after 
having  worked  as  an  aide  to  U.S.  Rep. 
Tom  Hagedorn,  R-Minn.,  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Phelps,  a  graduate  of  Mankato. 
Minn.,  State  College,  worked  four  years 
at  the  Mankato  Free  Press  before  going 
to  Washington  with  Hagedorn.  A  Man¬ 
kato  native,  Phelps  is  married  and  has 
one  son. 

Police  harassment  and  violence  was 
also  the  main  topic  of  the  winner  of  the 
public  service  in  newspaper  journalism 
competition,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Reporters  Jonathan  Neumann  and  Bill 
Marimow,  while  fighting  a  legacy  of  legal 
obstacles,  collected  evidence  of  sys¬ 
tematic  police  violence  in  Philadelphia. 
The  series  won  first  in  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Journalism  Awards  contest. 

They  suspected  that  beatings  of  sus¬ 
pects  and  witnesses  were  common  prac¬ 
tice.  After  studying  trial  transcripts, 
judges'  rulings,  police  documents  and 
medical  records,  and  interviewing  de¬ 
fendants,  witnesses,  judges  and  pro¬ 
secuting  and  defense  attorneys,  the  two 
reporters  were  able  to  persuade  several 
homicide  detectives  to  admit  to  beatings 
and  other  forms  of  coercion  used  to 
“force  murder  confessions.” 

The  resulting  4-part  newspaper  series 


concluded  that  violent  acts  were  an  in¬ 
grained  and  accepted  part  of  the  city's 
police  tactics. 

During  the  Inquirer's  police  coverage, 
the  newspaper  was  attacked  in  stories  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  And  the  city's 
administration  remained  noticeably  si¬ 
lent  during  most  of  the  Neumann- 
Marimow  investigation.  It  was  not  until 
late  December  that  Mayor  Frank  Rizzo 
held  his  first  press  conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  denounced  a  “leftist,  liberal 
conspiracy”  against  the  city. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Philadelphia 
police  situation  has  come  under  investi¬ 
gation  of  state  and  federal  officials  and 
courts.  Prosecutions  are  under  way  and  a 
formal  system  has  been  implemented  to 
notify  federal  authorities  whenever  a 
Philadelphia  judge  rules  that  a  suspect  or 
witness  has  been  beaten  or  otherwise  il¬ 
legally  interrogated.  The  Rizzo  adminis¬ 
tration  has  announced  new  procedures 
for  handling  complaints  of  police  vio¬ 
lence,  and  a  dramatically  changed  politi¬ 
cal  climate  is  in  evidence  in  the  city. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  been  sing¬ 
led  out  for  2  awards  this  year.  In  the 
category  of  Washington  correspondence. 
Gaylord  Shaw,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
staff  writer  in  the  Washington  bureau, 
was  honored  for  his  investigation  of  po¬ 
tential  hazards  of  dams  in  the  United 
States. 

Shaw,  who  was  recently  appointed 
chief  of  the  Times  bureau  in  Denver, 
began  checking  into  the  situation  after 
the  collapse  of  Idaho’s  Teton  Dam  in 
1976.  His  investigation  led  him  through 
federal  agency  after  federal  agency, 
where  he  found  evidence  of  poor  dam 
construction,  lack  of  inspections  and  ne¬ 
glect  of  dam  safety. 

His  research  of  private  as  well  as  fed¬ 
eral  dams  pointed  out  slow  or  a  lack  of 
repair  work,  cases  of  dam  leakage,  de¬ 
sign  deficiencies  and  a  number  of  cases 
of  politics  affecting  the  construction  of  or 
the  budgeting  for  new  dams. 

Since  the  expose,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  begun  a  strong  program  of  pro¬ 
fessional  inspections  of  thousands  of  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous  dams. 

Robert  Toth,  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Washington  bureau,  won 
the  1977  SDX  Award  for  foreign  corres¬ 
pondence.  Then  bureau  chief  in  Moscow 
for  the  Times,  Toth  reported  the  story  in 
mid- 1 977  of  his  own  arrest  by  the  KGB 
(Soviet  intelligence  agency)  for  receiving 
“state  secrets”  from  a  Soviet  biophysi¬ 
cist. 

For  almost  three  years  he  had  been 
(Continued  on  paf>e  70) 
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Fla.  dailies  support 
student  journalists 


DA  wants  to  stop 
motel’s  movie  ads 

A  Tulare  County,  California  district  at¬ 
torney  has  taken  a  motel  operator  to 
court  with  plans  to  prosecute  him  for 
promoting  in  the  Visalia  Times  Delta  that 
his  hotel  offers  x-rated  movies  on  closed 
circuit  tv  in  certain  rooms. 

The  Mineral  King  Motel  is  located  in 
Exeter.  California,  about  20  miles  from 
Visalia  and  the  owner  has  been  a  steady, 
small-space  advertiser  in  the  Times- 
Delta. 

“We’ve  accepted  the  ads  because 
there  are  no  titles  mentioned  and  no  pic¬ 
tures  shown,”  said  Times-Delta  retail  ad 
manager  Dean  Welch.  “They  (the  DA's 
office)  would  have  left  him  alone  if  he 
weren’t  advertising  in  the  paper.” 

The  ad  offers  a  coupon  good  for  $3  off 
for  the  viewing  of  adult  movies  at  the 
motel  on  closed  circuit  tv. 

Welch  said  the  hotel  operator’s  busi¬ 
ness  had  begun  to  suffer  when  a  Holiday 
Inn  opened  nearby  and  the  operator 
began  offering  x-rated  movies  as  a  means 
of  staying  in  business. 

“The  ads  we’ve  carried  simply  state: 
‘Adult  movies  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room,’  ”  Welch  said. 

“The  ads  don’t  bring  in  a  great  deal  of 
money — about  $400  per  month — but 
there  is  a  principal  involved,”  Welch 
said. 


A  local  minister  has  organized  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Times  Delta’s  carrying  the 
ads.  “He  had  cards  printed  up  with  the 
paper’s  address  on  it  and  had  people 
write  in  to  tell  the  paper  to  stop  accepting 
the  ads,”  Welch  said.  “We  received 
about  100  cards  from  people  who  said  if 
we  didn’t  stop  running  the  ads.  they 
would  cancel  their  subscriptions.  We 
checked  our  subscriber  lists  and  over 
half  the  people  who  said  they  subscribe, 
don’t. 

“It  was  ironic  that  most  of  these 
people  who  said  they  were  good  Christ¬ 
ians  and  didn’t  want  to  see  x-rated 
movies  advertised,  went  out  and  lied 
about  being  subscribers  to  our  paper,” 
Welch  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  motel  said  two 
years  ago  the  district  attorney’s  office 
felt  there  were  no  grounds  to  prosecute 
the  owner  for  the  showing  of  the  movies. 

DA  Jay  Powell  said  court  decisions 
since  that  time  may  have  changed  things. 


Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas 
Morninf;  News,  is  the  winner  of  the  first 
annual  Pat  Taggart  Award,  naming  him 
the  Texas  newspaper  leader  of  the  year. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Dealey  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 


Two  staffers  of  the  University  of 
Florida  student  newspaper  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Florida  Allinator  who  were  found 
guilty  of  “disrupting  the  orderly  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  university”  have  received 
editorial  support  from  three  Florida 
dailies. 

The  Gainsville  San,  St.  Fetersharff 
Times  and  the  Palm  Beach  Post  have 
indicated  their  support  of  the  two  student 
journalists  who  were  reprimanded  by  the 
university  after  they  refused  to  leave  an 
assigned  budgetary  meeting  of  adminis¬ 
trators. 

The  two  staffers,  reporter  Melody 
Simmons  and  photographer  John  Long, 
appealed  the  guilty  verdict  to  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs  Art  San- 
deen,  who  has  not  made  a  decision. 

"We  feel  there  are  many  unanswered 
questions  in  the  case,  such  as  our  status 
as  students  rather  than  journalists,”  said 
Simmons.  “The  subject  of  closed  meet¬ 
ings,  the  case  itself  and  the  way  it  was 
handled  was  appealed.” 

“All  we  want  to  know  is  whether  they 
are  going  to  put  up  another  building, 
raise  tuition  or  tire  a  bunch  of  faculty 
members,”  said  Alligator  editor  Tom  Ju- 
lin.  "Those  are  the  kinds  of  decisions 
we’ve  been  closed  out  of.” 


Dealey  named  Texas 
news  leader  of  year 
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SDX  awards 

(Conliniu’J  from  pciife  68) 


examining  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
had  reported  at  length  on  the  dissident 
movement.  On  June.  1977,  as  Toth  and 
his  family  were  about  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  detained.  He  was 
interrogated  for  13  hours  by  the  KGB 
over  the  next  week. 

The  judges  noted  Toth  overcame 
"personal  and  professional  obstacles  to 
report  the  true  story  on  human  rights — or 
the  lack  thereof — in  the  Soviet  Union.” 

In  reporting  the  details  of  his  week's 
detention,  Toth,  faced  with  conditions 
which  were  less  than  ideal,  wrote:  “1 
made  as  many  notes  as  allowed  during  it 
all,  to  the  point  where  one  interrogator 
erupted  angrily,  ‘This  is  not  a  press  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Toth.  Put  down  your 
pen.'  ” 

Mother  Jones,  a  magazine  less  than 
two  years  old,  took  top  honors  in  public 
service  in  magazine  Journalism  for  its 
documentation  of  the  safety  hazards 
created  by  the  gasoline  tank  mounting  in 
the  Ford  Pinto. 

According  to  SDX,  the  expose  was 
picked  up  by  more  than  800  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  two  television  networks. 
Since  publication  of  the  article,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  has  begun 
its  own  investigation,  which  includes  a 
crash  test  program  on  all  subcompacts. 
A  number  of  communities  around  the 
country  have  started  recall  campaigns  of 
the  Pinto.  And  Mother  Jones  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  investigation  “until  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  recalls  all  lethal  Pintos 
and  retrofits  them  with  safer  gas  tanks.” 

The  news  photography  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  Eddie  Adams  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  his  6-photograph  series  of  Viet¬ 
namese  refugees  aboard  a  fishing  boat. 
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Adams  was  aboard  the  fishing  boat 
with  the  refugees  and  wished  to  remain 
with  them.  Thai  police  forcibly  removed 
him,  however,  for  his  own  protection. 

In  the  field  of  research,  the  winner  of 
the  1977  award  is  Peter  Braestrup,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Big  Story:  How  the  American 
Press  and  Television  Reported  and  In¬ 
terpreted  the  Crises  of  Tet  l%8  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Washington.”  Braestrup  is 
editor  of  publications.  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars  at  the 
Smithsonian.  The  two-volume  “Big 
Story”  analyzes  in  detail  the  role  of  the 
American  media  in  Vietnam. 

Two  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  broadcast  outlets 


won  by  Don  Wright  of  the  Miami  News 
for  a  collection  of  6  cartoons.  His  car¬ 
toons  covered  such  topics  as  capital 
punishment.  South  Africa.  Kent  State 
and  the  energy  crisis. 

A  special  award  was  presented  by 
SDX  judges  this  year.  The  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors,  Inc.,  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  public  service  for  its  Arizona 
Project.  The  project  was  prompted  by 
the  June  1976  murder  in  Phoenix  of  Don 
Bolles,  an  investigative  reporter  for  the 
Arizona  Repahlic.  In  response  to  the 
murder,  a  team  of  reporters  and  editors 
from  U.S.  newspapers  and  a  broadcast 
station  began  a  six-month  investigation 


the  state. 

Recipient  of  the  1977  radio  public  ser¬ 
vice  award  is  WSGN-am,  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  for  its  intensive  investigation  of  in¬ 
surance  fraud  in  Alabama. 

In  putting  together  the  report,  “A  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Fraud — A  Question  of  Ethics,' '  the 
station's  4-person  news  staff  obtained 
more  than  5(M)  legal  documents  and  in¬ 
terviewed  approximately  180  persons. 
The  program  included  37  news  stories, 
which  aired  last  year. 

The  investigation  uncovered  fraud, 
forgery  and  white-collar  crime  involving 
well-known  area  businessmen  and  state 
officials. 


receive  distinguished  service  awards  this 
year.  KOOL-tv  is  the  recipient  of  the 
award  for  television  public  service,  with 
its  broadcast  of  “Water:  Arizona's  Most 
Precious  Resource.” 

In  a  state  where  water  is  in  critical 
supply,  KOOL-tv  undertook  the  special 
project  to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  Arizona's  water  problems  and  to 
examine  the  controversy  over  the  largest 
reclamation  project  ever  attempted — the 
Central  Arizona  Project. 

The  one-hour  program  included  an 
examination  of  Indian  water  rights,  a 
look  at  the  need  to  reform  the  state's 
groundwater  laws,  methods  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  growth  and  planning  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  Southwest. 

The  radio  reporting  award  went  to 
KOY  radio  in  Phoenix,  and  news  direc¬ 
tor  Paul  McGonigle,  for  coverage  of  a 
bank  robbery  and  hostage-taking  in  Yar- 
nell,  Ariz. 

When  word  of  the  robbery  and  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  three  hostages  reached  KOY 
radio,  the  station's  2  street  reporters 
were  out  on  assignment;  McGonigle  was 
the  only  person  available  to  cover  the 
story. 

During  the  12  hours  of  coverage  while 
the  robbers  held  the  bank  manager  (two 
other  hostages  had  been  released  ear¬ 
lier),  McGonigle  overcame  tear  gas, 
cold,  roadblocks  and  transmission  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  get  the  story  back  to  Phoenix. 

Editorial  page  editor  Desmond  Stone 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  won  the  newspaper  editorial 
writing  competition  with  a  series  of  23 
editorials  on  “The  Violence  Around 
Us.” 

The  series  covered  many  aspects  of 
violence  in  today's  society,  including 
such  areas  as  police  procedures,  prison 
reform  and  the  role  of  the  private  citizen. 

As  Stone  stated  in  one  of  the  edito¬ 
rials,  “Violence  in  America  is  a  twin 
problem.  At  the  same  time  that  it  desen¬ 
sitizes  some  people,  it  paralyzes  others 
.  .  .  Violence,  then,  is  bad  enough  in  its 
actuality,  maiming  as  many  people  as  it 
does  and  contributing  as  it  does  to  the 
brutalizing  of  America.  But  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  violence  may  be  even  worse  than 
the  reality  of  it.” 

The  editorial  cartooning  award  was 
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of  coraiption  in  Arizona. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was  a 
23-part  series,  “The  Legacy  of  a  Murder: 
The  Arizona  Story.” 

The  series  concluded  that  “Power 
groups  representing  organized  crime, 
corrupt  political  structures  and  an 
often-crippled  justice  system"  made 
Arizona  a  major  center  for  criminal  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  United  States.  The  series 
also  said  the  state  was  a  haven  for 
white-collar  swindlers  who  specialize  in 
land  fraud. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  investigation, 
a  permanent  legislative  committee  on  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  with  subpoena  power, 
was  formed  by  the  Arizona  legislature 
and  a  special  federal  grand  jury  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  look  into  organized  crime  in 


The  station  was  asked  to  retract  one  of 
its  reports,  which  it  did  not,  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  sued  by  the  Alabama  attor¬ 
ney  general,  who  is  the  subject  of  a 
county  grand-jury  investigation.  The 
story  also  prompted  a  number  of  indict¬ 
ments  of  well-known  individuals. 

The  Eyewitness  News  Team  of 
KPlX-tv,  San  Francisco,  received  the 
award  for  television  reporting  for  its 
coverage  of  the  eviction  of  45  elderly 
residents  of  the  International  Hotel  in  the 
city's  Chinatown  area. 

Free-lance  writer  John  Conroy  re¬ 
ceived  the  magazine  reporting  award  for 
his  series  entitled  “Mill  Town,”  which 
appeared  in  Chicafto  magazine.  The 
series  was  an  in-depth  look  at  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  Chicago  community. 


SOONER  OR  LATER, 
PROBABIY  SOONER, 

VOUIX  NEED  A  DECISION  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS  LAW. 

BNA’s  new  weekly  MEDIA  LAW  REPORTER  gives  you  instant  access  to  the 
full  text  of  current  federal  and  state  court  decisions  that  affect . . . 

•  newspapers  •  magazines  *  television  •  radio 
The  decisions  cover  prior  restraint;  newsgathering;  fair  trial,  free  press; 
obscenity;  libel;  and  other  vital  issues  affecting  media.  Selected  agency 
rulings  are  included. 

The  information  is  carefully  headnoted  and  indexed  for  fast,  easy 
reference— prepared  by  the  lawyer-editors  of  Washington’s  largest  private 
employer  of  information  specialists.  Try  the  Reporter  in  your  own  office  for 
45  days  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  make  the  tough  decisions  easier. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  45-DAY,  NO-RISK  APPROVAL  OFFER. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  INC. 

Dept.  MED  513-EP 

1231  25th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

Send  me  MEDIA  LAW  REPORTER  on  approval  for  45  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  period,  I  will  either  accept  your  invoice  at  the  rate 
of  $245  per  year,  effective  from  the  start  of  the  approval  pteriod, 
or  return  all  materials  at  your  expense  and  owe  nothing. 


Signed  . 
Name— 


Organization - 
Street _ 


City/State/Zip- 
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103 —  The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader's 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— i-aurence  Urdang. 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 

104—  PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s.  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 

105—  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types;  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 

106—  HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 

for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $4.00 

112— THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— PoW/c  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  College.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 


116— NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


138— ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $7.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to*' 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  dictio- 
nar/'  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  ll’A.  $48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter's 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $7.95 


158— HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1977-1978, 

edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  442  pages.  $4.95 


161— THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 
Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some¬ 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com¬ 
ments.  244  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


162— MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
selected  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy, 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  4()0 
pages.  $14.50 


164— NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  equipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$13.95 

166 — LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


117— NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 

123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  "Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.95 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan.  New  Editor.  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $10.95 


132— A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,000  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities;  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150— SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 
Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  inter¬ 
est,  etc. — with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $9.95 


168— WRITER'S  MARKET  1978— Classified  listing 
of  4,454  places  for  authors  to  sell  their  books,  articles, 
fiction,  fillers,  plays,  gags,  verse,  etc.  Indexed.  894 
pages.  $13.95 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edited  by  Laura  Longley  Babb. 
A  focus  on  the  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $6.50 


173— OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  TOO.  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages,  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post,  plus  inter¬ 
nal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures,  techniques. 
Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $6.50 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon— 
George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Ben  Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.00 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  different 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages.  $9.95 
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Valuable  Additions  for  a  Professional  Library 

A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


176— AFTERNOON  STORY,  The  History  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem,  by  John  Wilds.  Thirty- 
two  dailies  were  established  since  the  launching  of  the 
Item  in  1877  and  29  died.  This  is  a  story  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  battles,  co-mingled  with  the  history 
of  the  city,  through  changes  in  ownership  and  Huey 
Long.  Indexed.  328  pages.  $9.95 


177—  MAIN  STREET  MILITANTS,  edited  by  How¬ 

ard  Rusk  Long.  An  anthology  of  28  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  their  battles  for 
press  freedom  published  in  Grassroots  Editor  1960- 
1972.  For  exposing  corruption  and  supporting  honesty 
in  government  and  business,  these  editors  suffered  bod¬ 
ily  injury,  destruction  of  tneir  plants,  threats  against 
their  lives.  A  fascinating  collection.  Indexed.  158 
pages.  '  $10.00 

178- EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 

land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 

182—  A  SURVEY  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Ronald  G.  Hicks.  An  analysis  of  the  important 
mass  media— newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio, 
television,  motion  pictures  and  sound  recordings — by 
the  director  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  Media-related  industries  such  as  wire 
services,  syndicates,  advertising  and  public  relations 
also  discussed.  372  pages.  Paperback.  $7.95 

183—  UNION  PRINTERS  AND  CONTROLLED 

AUTOMATION  by  Harry  Kelber  and  Carl 
Schlesinger.  A  revision  and  expansion  of  Dr.  Kelber's 
doctoral  dissertation  of  1%5  with  the  assistance  of 
Schlesinger  of  New  York's  "big  6."  A  history  of  the 
union's  policies  and  actions  over  116  years  culminating 
in  the  strike  against  the  6  major  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers.  Theodore  Kheel's  forward  calls  it  "required 
reading  for  every  negotiator."  Indexed.  300 
pages.  $6.95 

184—  MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND  HUMAN 
INTERACTION  by  Robert  D.  Murphy.  A  six-part 
analysis  of  the  individual  communication  processes,  the 
media  and  how  the  two  are  related;  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  media;  ownership  of  media;  content  and 
its  presentation;  audiences  and  how  they  respond;  new 
technology  and  new  opportunities  for  wider  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  information  process.  430  pages.  Indexed. 

$9.50 

185—  HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8V2  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.95 


186—  UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 

Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 

187—  THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this 
newspaper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  34  years  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public 
auction.  Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an 
interesting  review  of  local,  national  and  International 
events  of  100  years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in 
later  years,  vice  versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated. 

$15.95 

188—  THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 

Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


189—  THE  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  by 

John  Hohenberg.  The  fourth  and  up-dated  edition  of 
this  Guide  to  the  Practices  and  Principles  of  News 
Media  reflecting  major  changes  of  substance  and 
technology  in  American  journalism.  New  material  re¬ 
garding  computers  and  video  terminals  and  their  effect 
on  the  journalists  work,  interpretive  journalism  and 
investigative  reporting,  latest  court  decisions,  etc.  596 
pages,  indexed.  $12.95 

190— A  WRITER'S  GUIDE  TO  BOOK  PUBLISH¬ 

ING  by  Richard  Batkin.  A  "how  to"  book  on  author- 
publisher  relationship  from  manuscript  submission  and 
correct  negotiation  through  editing,  design,  publication 
and  marketing.  Aimed  at  helping  authors  and  would-be 
authors  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  publishing 
process.  236  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 

191—  THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeupsof  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  years.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6  95 

192—  HOW  TO  MAKE  NEWS  &  INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE  by  Morgan  Harris  &  Patti  Karp.  A  useful 
guide  for  the  publicity  chairman  or  public  relations 
director  of  any  group  on  how  to  get  the  organization's 
name  and  events  into  print  or  on  the  air.  Includes  a 
"style  manual"  on  format,  punctuation,  etc.,  for  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers.  140  pages,  paperback.  $3.95 


193— LAW  AND  THE  WRITER,  edited  by  Kirk 
Polking  and  Leonard  S.  Meranus.  For  writers  who 
want  a  basic  understanding  of  the  laws  affecting  their 
work.  Covering  libel,  freedom  of  the  press,  right  of 
privacy,  pornography  and  other  judicial  battlegrounds. 
Complete  text  of  new  Copyright  Law,  chapters  on  book 
contracts,  negotiating  with  a  syndicate,  etc.  250  pages, 
indexed.  $9.95 


194— STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  todz^'s  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  under  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting. _for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,indexed.  $9.95 


195— BROADCAST  JOURNALISM,  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  News  Writing,  by  Mark  W.  Hall.  A  practical 
approach  to  radio  and  television  newswriting  based  on 
the  concept  an  electronic  newsperson  must  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  first  and  a  broadcaster  second.  156  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $7.95 


196— IN  PRAISE  OF  ENGLISH  by  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley.  A  literary  and  drama  critic  traces  the  flowerit^  of 
the  language  from  its  Saxon  beginnings,  the  manifold 
forms  and  uses  of  words,  the  machinery  of  expression: 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  slang  and  obscenity,  polite 
euphemism  and  lofty  metaphor.  310  pages,  indexed. 

$12.95 


197— DOS,  DON'TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 
USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Some  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  $12.50 


198— THE  INFORMATION  PROCESS,  World 
News  Reporting  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
Robert  W.  Desmond.  A  survey  of  world  news  report¬ 
ing  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  paper  and  ink,  to 
the  printing  press  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  mass 
communication  system.  Emphasis  on  the  great  advances 
in  the  nineteenth  century  _  newspapers,  telegraph,  ca¬ 
ble,  telephone,  etc.  496  pages,  indexed.  $22.50 


199— SCHOLASTIC  JOURNALISM,  by  Earl  En¬ 
glish  and  Clarence  Hach.  Sixth  edition  of  this  jour¬ 
nalism  text  using  the  outline  approach  to  present  theory 
easily  and  quickly.  Twenty-eight  chapters  on  under¬ 
standing  and  gathering  news,  editing,  preparing  copy, 
functions  of  all  mass  media  with  class  exercises  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  instance.  320  pages.  $7.50 


200— WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE:  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS,  by  Maynard  Hicks.  Professional  tips  to  steer 
a  job  aspirant  toward  a  successful  career  in  publishing, 
radio,  television,  advertising,  photography  or  motion 
pictures.  How  to  marshall  your  personal  assets  and 
where  and  how  to  sell  them.  136  pages.  $7.00 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  books  by  number. 

(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.) 

Books  No.  191  through  200  are  the  latest  additions  to 
E&P  BOOKSHELF’S  constantly  expanding  list  of  important  titles. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I've  checked  below.  Full  payment 
enclosed,  plus  50c  per  book  for  handling  and  mailing.  (Books  not  returnable.) 

New  York  State  or  City  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


Wednesday,  April  12. 

8:45  A.M. — “The  Press  and  1” — Bert 
Lance,  former  O.B.  Director. 

9:30  A.M. — “Kerner  Plus  10” — with 
Thomas  Winship  (Boston  Globe)  presid¬ 
ing  and  Richard  D.  Smyser  (Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger)  moderating  a  panel 
of  4. 

10:30  A.M. — “Life  Behind  the  Gates 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue”  with  Meg 
Greenfield  (Washington  Post)  moderat¬ 
ing  a  panel  of  Midge  Costanza,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  Jody  Powell,  White 
House  Press  Secretary  plus  a  panel  of  4 
questioners. 

12:45  P.M. — Luncheon  with_ Attorney 
General  Giffm  Bell  speaking.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  John  Hughes  (Christian  Science 


Monitor)  and  questions  by  a  panel  of  4. 

2:30  P.M. — “Newspapers,  Dead  or 
Alive”  — with  program  chairman  Quinn 
presiding.  Speakers:  Mssrs.  Allbritton, 
Bailey  and  Hoge. 

4  P.M. — “What  Have  We  Learned 
This  Week?” — an  ASNE  member  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  by  a  talk  by  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis  (Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers)  on  “Now  Go  Do  It.” 

6:30  P.M. — Reception. 

7:30  P.M. — Banquet  with  President 
Patterson  presiding.  Entertainment: 
Gridiron  Revisited. 

Editor  undergoes 
heart  surgery 

Peter  Worthington,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Toronto  Sun,  was  in  satisfactory 
condition  in  hospital  following  heart 
surgery.  Worthington  had  a  triple  bypass 
operation. 


N.Y.  Post  names 
new  ad  manager 

Peter  Anderson,  display  ad  manager 
for  Gannett  Newspapers,  has  joined  the 
New  York  Post  as  advertising  director. 

The  position  had  been  vacant  since 
last  summer  when  Post  ad  director  Steve 
Blacker  was  promoted  to  vicepresident 
of  sales  &  marketing,  replacing  Don 
Gunn,  who  resigned. 

Kenneth  Marks,  who  joined  the  Post 
last  spring  as  retail  ad  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  manager. 

At  the  same  time,  Martin  Fischbein 
has  joined  the  Post  as  a  special  assistant 
to  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch. 

Fischbein  was  previously  an  associate 
of  New  York  labor  mediator  Theodore 
Kheel.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  member  of 
U.S.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan’s 
White  House  staff. 


He's  got  your  numbers 

/j  Archie  attracts  a  readership  core  that's  unri- 

valed  for  its  depth  and  breadth.  His  following 
encompasses  three  generations,  and  surveys 
have  established  a  remarkable  fan  loyalty. 


Archie's  unique  pulling  power  is  evidenced  by  these  figures: 

o  He's  a  readership  builder  on  the  comics  pages  of  over  700 
newspapers. 

o  An  audience  of  20  million  have  watched  Archie  on  CBS-TV  every 
Saturday  tor  8  years  and  those  shows  are  now  syndicated  weekdays 
throughout  the  country. 

•  There  are  30  Archie  comic  book  titles  sold  every  two  months 
throughout  the  year— with  a  total  readership  of  over  30  million. 

•  The  Archies'  have  two  gold  records  and  have  sold  more  than  10 
million  recordings  for  RCA. 

•  When  General  Foods  put  Archie  toys  and  other  Archie-related 
offers  on  cereal  packages  it  reported  a  47%  increase  in  cereal  sales 
to  youngsters. 

•  Archie  and  his  comic  strip  buddies  receive  over  3,000  fan  letters  a 
week. 


Archie  is  available  daily  in  4  columns;  Sunday  in 
1/2-  and  1/3-page  standard  and  full-page  tabloid. 


^or  information  on  availability,  terms  and  samples  phone  Dick  Pales,  National  Sales  Director 
Call  toll  free  800-223  7384  (In  New  York  call  collect  212  482  5600) 

Fea-l-wres  Syndical'e 

^  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Cal  Thornton  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  Service 
by  the  service's  executive  committee. 
Thornton,  sales  director  of  the  service 
for  the  past  10  months,  succeeds 
Stephen  D.  Isaacs,  who  moves  to 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
Thornton  is  a  former  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International. 


Draper  Hill,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Detroit  News,  will  be  syndicated  by  King 
Features  beginning  May  1.  He  has  been 
with  the  News  since  April  of  1976. 

Hill  is  the  author  of  six  books  on 
caricaturing  and  frequently  lectures  on 
the  subject.  Before  joining  the  News,  he 
worked  for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledj’er, 
and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Teleftram. 

Born  in  Boston.  Hill  was  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard  and  at¬ 
tended  Slade  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  l^ondon  under  a  Ful- 
bright  grant.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists. 


Jim  J^agier,  formerly  Associated  Press 
general  executive  for  New  England,  has 
been  named  director  of  sales  for  AP 
DataFeature  and  AP-TV  Day  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

Lagier  began  his  AP  career  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  then  served  as  correspondent 
in  Fresno  and  as  a  newsman  in  Los 
Angeles  before  being  named  news  editor 
for  San  Francisco.  After  another  stint  in 
Los  Angeles  as  assistant  chief  of  bureau 
and  news  editor,  Lagier  was  named  chief 
of  bureau  for  northern  California.  From 
San  Francisco  headquarters,  Lagier 
moved  to  Columbus,  where  he  was  chief 
of  bureau  for  Ohio.  That  assignment  di¬ 
rectly  preceded  his  New  England  general 
executive  duties. 

:i:  *  sjc 

Heralding  the  vacation  season.  Inter¬ 
Continental  Press  Syndicate  of  Glendale, 
California  is  launching  a  new  weekly 
column,  “The  RV  Trail,”  by  V.  Lee 
Oertle.  Oertle  has  written  more  than 
4,000  recreational  vehicle  and  camping 
articles  for  most  of  the  major  outdoor 
magazines  including  Field  dc  Stream, 
Sports  Afield,  Motor  Trend,  Trailer  Life, 
and  currently  produces  all  of  the  RV 
material  for  Outdoor  Life. 

IPS  sales  manager  John  Kearns  says 
that  with  over  seven  million  RVs  on  the 
roads,  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  column. 
Subjects  covered  will  include  RV  clubs, 
new  models,  repair/maintenance,  vaca 
tion  routes,  innovations  and  information 

on  campgrounds. 

*  *  * 

Cartoonist  Ned  Riddle,  who  began 
syndication  of  his  humor  panel,  “Mr. 
Tweedy,”  back  in  1954,  is  represented 
on  paperback  book  shelves  with  a  new 
collection  of  the  panels,  published  by 
Tempo  Books,  an  affiliate  of  Grosset  & 
Dunlap,  New  York. 

“Mr.  Tweedy” — the  man  the  bus 
doesn’t  wait  for  and  the  man  the  coin 
machine  never  works  for  and  who  gets 
nervous  cashing  a  good  check  at  the 
supermarket — is  a  six  day  panel,  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 
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Chicago  daily  accused 
of  zoning  discrimination 


The  Chicuffo  Sun-Times  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  circulation  “red-lining”  against 
black  neighborhoods. 

Complaints  were  filed  last  week, 
charging  that  the  paper  and/or  its  adver¬ 
tisers  discriminate  against  city  readers 
by  zoning  a  new  weekly  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  out  of  their  reach.  The  section  con¬ 
tains  many  ads  for  suburban  homes  and 
is  zoned  only  for  suburbia.  The  majority 
of  Chicago’s  minorities  live  in  the  city. 

The  complaints  were  filed  by  Jerry 
Davis,  former  Sun-Times’s  real  estate 
editor,  now  on  the  financial  desk,  and  by 
Thomas  Gray,  executive  director  of  the 
Home  Investment  Fund  Fair  Housing 
Center  in  Chicago. 

Davis’  complaint  was  filed  with  the 
Justice  Department.  Gray  directed  his  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

“I  have  asked  HUD  to  investigate 
whether  or  not  the  Sun-Times  or  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  violating  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968  or  government  fair  marketing 
regulations,”  Davis  said. 

The  Friday  Home  Life  Section  was 
created  in  an  effort  to  keep  suburban 
display  advertisers  who  used  to  run  in 
the  more  upscale  Daily  News.  Previ¬ 
ously,  The  Sun-Times  did  not  carry  real 


estate  news  on  Fridays. 

Some  feel  the  paper  moved  to  a  zoned 
section  because  it  feared  the  effect  a 
large  black  response  would  have  on  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Charles  Fegert,  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  released  by  Field  Enterprises  Inc., 
the  parent  company,  that  “a  totally  mis¬ 
leading  and  distorted  picture  of  Sun- 
Times  circulation  and  advertising  prac¬ 
tices”  had  been  created  by  local  tv  re¬ 
ports. 

“The  zones  established  for  the  new 
.  .  .  section  were  established  to  provide  a 
rate  structure  that  was  competitive,  and 
also  acceptable,  to  advertisers  who  could 
not  afford  the  large  total  circulation  of 
the  Sun-Times — 400,000  more  than  that 
of  the  Daily  News,”  Fegert  said. 

Fegert  added  that  most  display  ads  are 
from  suburban  tract  builders  and  that 
city  real  estate  activity  is  limited  to  high 
rise  buildings  and  single  unit  sales  usu¬ 
ally  advertised  in  classified. 

Fegert  asserted  that  it  was  particularly 
irresponsible  to  charge  that  the  zones 
were  racially  gerrymandered.  He  said 
the  city  zone  was  more  than  55  per  cent 
white  in  population  and  the  suburban 
zone  included  more  than  a  dozen  major 


communities  with  substantial  minority 
populations. 

Fegert  called  zoning  “a  common  prac¬ 
tice  for  more  than  20  years  to  this  news¬ 
paper  and  others  in  Chicago  and  around 
the  country.” 

Gray  and  Davis  call  it  discrimination. 

“1  understand  the  Sun-Time’s  problem 
but  the  fact  is  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  a  major  way  many  people  find  housing. 
And  this  information  is  not  being  made 
available  to  minorities,”  Grey  said. 

Ironically,  the  Sun-Times  has  consis¬ 
tently  crusaded  for  civil  rights.  Its  minor¬ 
ity  readership  is  estimated  at  over 
200,000. 

Launch  inquiry  into 
corporate  advertising 

A  new  inquiry  into  corporate  image 
advertising  has  been  launched  by  a  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  James  Abourezk  (D.-S.  Dak.),  it 
was  learned  this  week. 

Although  Charles  Ludlam,  aide  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Procedure,  declined  to  name 
either  the  industry  or  firms  at  which  the 
inquiry  is  directed,  it  was  said  elsewhere 
that  subpoenas  have  been  issued  for 
comprehensive  information  from  Mobil 
Oil  and  its  ad  agency,  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach;  Texaco  and  its  agency,  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles;  Exxon  and  its  agency, 
McCaffrey  and  McCall;  and  Gulf  Oil  and 
its  agency.  Young  and  Rubicam. 

“We  are  just  in  a  preliminary  stage,” 
Ludlam  said.  “No  hearings  are 
scheduled  and  there’s  nothing  more  we 
care  to  say  at  this  time.” 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  the 
subcommittee  wants  to  decide  if  federal 
agencies  are  doing  their  jobs  properly 
and  is  beginning  by  putting  together  a 
factual  foundation  on  the  nature  of  cor¬ 
porate  image  and  advocacy  advertising. 
Committee  aides  indicated  they  do  not 
expect  to  have  any  difficulty  getting  the 
information  wanted. 

Defunct  daily  staffers 
file  claims  for  pay 

The  Connecticut  State  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  study  claims  by  former 
employes  of  the  now  defunct  afternoon 
Hartford  Tribune  that  they  were  not 
paid. 

Closed  informal  hearings  are  being 
scheduled,  according  to  a  department 
spokesman,  with  George  Calvert,  who 
was  Hartford  Tribune  president,  to  be 
represented  by  Hartford  attorney 
Richard  G.  Shechtman. 

More  than  70  complaints  from  former 
staff  members  have  been  received,  it  was 
said.  Morton  Sharnik,  who  was  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  staff  went  unpaid  for  5 
weeks.  The  newspaper  ended  publica¬ 
tion  January  3  after  27  issues. 
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Telephone-tv 
transmission 
system  developed 

3M  Company  has  a  telephone-tv 
breakthrough  that  could  have  an  impact 
on  newspapers. 

Called  the  CS-  System,  it  is  capable  of 
bringing  high-quality  audio  and  video  to 
homes  on  a  telephone  network.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  3M  to  be  a  major  break¬ 
through  in  telecommunications. 

The  first  system  has  been  requested  by 
the  Footville,  Wisconsin  Telephone 
Company,  which  is  awaiting  approval  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
for  a  Federal  loan.  Total  cost  of  the 
telephone/CATV  project  is  expected  to 
be  $1 .4  million. 

In  addition  to  telephone,  the  CS^  Sys¬ 
tem  subscriber  will  have  the  capability  to 
access  electronic  media  libraries  and 
time-share  computers  via  home 
keyboards;  stock  market  and  medical  re¬ 
ports;  and  receive  facsimile  printouts  (as 
many  as  30,0(X)  pages  daily).  Homeown¬ 
ers  can  connect  up  to  20  alarm  systems 
(including  smoke  detectors,  burglar 
alarms  and  panic  buttons),  and  tune  into 
local  CATV,  business  and  farm  news, 
continuous  weather  reports  and 
music — all  from  a  single  '/i-inch  diameter 
coaxial  cable. 

“We  also  envision  a  new  use  for  the  tv 
set,"  Don  Moses  says,  "because  the  CS- 
System  has  the  potential  for  com¬ 
puterized  graphics  on  a  tv  screen.  This 
implies  business  and  educational  output, 
plus  sophisticated  tv  games.  I'm  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  simple  tv  tennis  game,  but 
rather  the  matching  of  wits  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  super-brain.  Such  games  can  go  on 
for  days  or  even  weeks."  Moses  de¬ 
veloped  the  system. 

The  electronic  components  of  the  3M 
system — located  in  central  telephone  of¬ 
fices  and  homes — are  based  on  proprie¬ 
tary  digital  techniques  developed  by  3M. 

Designed  initially  for  rural  America 
where  22  million  people  live  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  mass  and  have  sub¬ 
standard  tv  service  (according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce),  the  CS- 
System  will  have  many  applications 
worldwide,  3M  states. 

The  CS-  System  operates  within  a 
buried  coaxial  cable,  which  reduces 
costs  and  makes  it  feasible  to  bring 
CATV  into  rural  areas,  according  to  sys¬ 
tems  manager  Strindmo.  Most  telephone 
companies  now  use  paired  multi-wire 
cable  which  is  bulky  and  has  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  frequency  range  than  coaxial  cable. 
CATV  requires  coaxial  cable. 

"A  typical  CATV  system  requires  30 
or  more  homes  per  cable  mile  for  profit¬ 
able  operation,"  he  says.  "In  many  rural 
areas,  there  is  an  average  of  five  sub¬ 
scribers  per  mile.  However.  CATV  can 
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be  economically  feasible  in  such  areas 
when  provided  on  the  same  facility  as  the 
telephone  service.  Added  saving  can  be 
realized  from  single-agency  mainte-  ' 
nance,  management,  billing  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  multi-services,”  he  says.  ' 

“In  the  future.  3M  expects  to  substi¬ 
tute  fiber  optic  cable  which  is  powered 
by  laser  light  and  is  being  developed  by 
3M,  Bell  Telephone  and  others,”  he 
added. 

CATV  service  cannot  be  offered  by  an 
entity  affiliated  with  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany  without  a  special  waiver  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
This  stems  from  a  “cross-ownership” 
rule  which  prohibits  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany  from  providing  cable  tv  in  its  own 
franchise  area. 

According  to  REA  assistant  adminis¬ 
trator  Ray  Ballard,  Washington,  D.C., 
“In  many  REA  service  areas  there  has 
been  almost  no  entertainment  tv.  We 
would  hope  that  the  FCC  will  seriously 
consider  a  change  of  its  rules  to  permit 
small  companies  to  be  able  to  proceed 
with  such  facilities  and  services.” 

A  request  to  Congress  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  so  that  the  REA 
may  make  loans  for  cable  tv  services  has 
been  made  by  the  National  Telephone 
Cooperative  Association.  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  NTCA  attorney  David  Cosson 
says,  “Such  services  could  significantly 
assist  in  reducing  the  isolation  of  rural 
areas  by  encouraging  their  participation 
in  the  mainstream  of  our  culture.” 

Other  than  direct  communications, 
there  are  numerous  benefits  from  broad¬ 
band  services.  According  to  Ballard, 
“We  see  it  as  a  tool  in  which  small  tele¬ 
phone  companies  can  grow  by  providing 
additional  services  to  their  subscribers. 
In  addition,  we  see  it  as  a  means  to  con¬ 
serve  energy  for  power  systems  by  using 
load  management  techniques  via  signals 
sent  over  the  cable  to  operate  utilities. 
When  a  peak-hour-load  arrives,  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  control  the  load  by  turning  off 
selected  devices  in  subscriber  facilities.” 


Extra  edition 
is  published 

Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  published  its  first 
“extra”  since  the  paper  went  daily  8 
years  ago. 

The  March  17  extra  edition  had  cover¬ 
age  of  the  finding  of  two  local  teenagers 
who  disappeared  in  January.  Their 
bodies  were  discovered  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  16.  The  extra  was  published  as 
a  public  service,  according  to  James 
Driscoll,  editor  of  the  News. 

He  said  3,000  extra  editions  were 
printed  and  distributed  Friday  morning 
to  newsstands  only.  The  regular  Friday 
afternoon  edition  was  delivered  to  regu¬ 
lar  customers  at  the  usual  time. 


Internationally  known 
editor  and  publisher  Virgil 
Pinkley  '  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  and 
Far  Pacific,  and  has  written 
an  exciting,  exclusive  16-part 
series  on  his  journey.  It  is  for 
immediate  release. 

Pinkley  interviewed  scores 
of  individuals,  the  famous  and 
the  man-on-the-street.  In¬ 
cluded  are  interviews  with  the 
prime  ministers  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  a 
special  article  on  Rupert 
Murdoch,  the  new  “press 
lord,”  at  his  Australian  home. 
Other  articles  deal  with: 


Virgil  Pinkley 


■  ’’Reaction  to  Carter  in  the 
Pacific” 

■’’New  Zealand:  Nature’s 
Treasure  Chest” 
■’’Australia:  Dynamo  of  the 
Pacific” 

■’’Sydney:  The  Chicago  of 
the  Pacific” 

■’’Pearl  Harbor:  Never 
Again?” 

Fascinating  personal  in¬ 
sights  and  anecdotes  add  even 
more  color  on  the  people, 
economics,  politics,  and 
personality  of  this  still 
mysterious  part  of  the  world. 

Each  article  averages  500 
words  and  the  series  can  be 
reserved  as  an  exclusive 
package  or  on  a,  still  ex¬ 
clusive,  individual  article 
basis. 

To  order  call  collect,  or 
write,  John  Kearns,  Sales 
Manager  or  Lynne  Magnuson, 
Executive  Editor,  Inter¬ 
Continental  Press  Syndicate, 
111  North  Isabel  Street,  Box 
991,  Glendale,  California 
91209.  (213)  241-4141. 
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for  future  readers  who  are  growing  up  in 
a  television-created  color  world  who 
need  eye-grabbers. 

Ken  Paik  said  the  1 1  photographers, 
including  a  color  specialist,  several 
photo  editors  and  6  artists  are  excited 
that  the  Kansas  City  newspapers  are 
using  more  of  their  talent  and  time.  “The 
photographers  and  artists  are  seeing  their 
own  efforts  more  now.  It's  much  more 
comfortable  for  me  to  ask  the  people  to 
do  something  because  they  know  now 
they  are  more  likely  to  see  their  work. 

“In  the  old  days  they  would  produce 
and  it  wouldn’t  make  the  paper,  or  their 
pictures  and  art  would  be  reduced  in 
size.  I'm  the  official  spokesman  for  them 
now,”  Paik  said. 

“I  think  in  the  old  days  they  felt  left 
out.  But  now  we  have  brought  the 
photographers  and  artists  into  the  picture 
of  the  whole  operation.  The  art  and 
photo  department  is  more  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  as  the  stories  are  written.  We 
have  no  more  use  of  pictures  for  just 
plugging  up  holes. 

Paik  said  he  is  happy  with  the  art  and 
photos.  “1  like  to  see  improvement  in 
content.  Of  course.  I’m  not  overjoyed, 
because  1  think  we  have  room  to  grow. 
But  it's  less  people  here  producing  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more.  And  1  think  we’re 
going  all  the  way.” 

One  artist,  cornered  at  the  paper’s 
cafeteria,  said  he  thinks  the  paper  is 


Gerald  Garcia 

“all-around  better.”  George  Stone  said, 
“I  think  the  paper  has  improved.  It’s 
more  colorful  and  has  more  interesting 
articles.” 

A  Belden  Research  Associates  market¬ 
ing  survey  is  underway  to  assist  the  Star 
and  Times  in  what  direction  to  take  and 
what  the  readers  might  want.  “We’re 
still  trying  to  decide  what  changes  to 
make  with  the  Star  to  equal  the  Times 
circulation,”  Garcia  said.  The  Star’s  ad 
linage  is  also  not  up  to  that  of  the  Times. 

Some  reporters  in  the  newsroom  told 
E&P  about  a  hesitancy  or  uncertainty 
felt  about  changes  taking  place,  but  said 
they  felt  many  of  their  questions  will 
probably  be  cleared  up  in  about  six 
months  when  the  results  of  the  study 
may  start  to  be  felt. 

“The  reporters  don’t  have  any  reason 
to  be  uneasy.  We’ll  listen  to  what  the 
survey  says.  We  don’t  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  would  not  be  the  proper  thing 
for  the  community.  We’re  not  doing  it  to 
determine  what  we’ll  be  doing  tomor¬ 
row,  but  feel  it  is  a  good  indicator  for 
what  to  do  with  the  paper  now  through 
five  years.  We’re  trying  to  test  reader 
intensity  and  how  we’re  perceived,” 
Garcia  said.  He  said  the  mission  is  to 
serve  the  community  in  a  professional 
manner.  “I’m  a  local  news-oriented  per¬ 
son.  We  have  to  appeal  to  a  vast  cross 
section  of  readership,  hoping  to  achieve 
a  good  balance.  I  think  Kansas  Citians 
like  to  read  about  themselves.  Some 
have  said  we  have  had  more  world  news 
lately,  but  we  do  it  because  of  its  im¬ 
pact.” 

Hale  arrived  7  months  before  Garcia 
came  to  Kansas  City  and  has  been  able 
to  help  him  in  meeting  people  in  the 
community.  Both  attend  as  many  lunch¬ 
eons  as  they  can,  they  said,  many 


Ken  Paik 

through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Hale  is  on  the  Commerce  board.  “I’ve 
gotten  close  to  some  influential  people  in 
town  to  help  me  in  meeting  people  1  need 
to  know,”  Garcia  said.  The  staff  has  been 
Garcia’s  biggest  help,  he  said.  “Every 
time  staffers  interview  someone  they 
think  1  ought  to  meet,  they  tell  me  and 
we  set  up  an  appointment,”  Garcia  said. 
“1  try  to  get  feelings  from  community 
leaders  on  what  we  need  to  be  doing  in 
certain  areas.” 

Times  and  Star  editors  hold  4  news 
conferences  a  day — at  7:45  a.m.,  11 
a.m.,  sometimes  at  5  p.m.  and  then  again 
at  7  p.m.  Garcia  goes  to  most  of  them,  or 
is  always  updated,  if  he  can’t  attend. 

Garcia  says  staff  meetings  for  different 
departments  are  held  at  least  once  a 
week.  At  2  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  is  a  house 
meeting  for  heads  of  all  the  departments, 
representing  the  newsroom,  production, 
advertising  and  circulation.  At  3  p.m.  on 
Tuesdays  is  the  “m.e.  meeting”  in  which 
all  editors  are  invited  and  editorial  de¬ 
partment  heads  are  represented.  Garcia 
prepares  an  agenda  for  this  session. 
“We’re  anticipating  doing  some  things 
but  don’t  know  exactly  what  they  are 
yet,”  he  said.  He  said  he  encourages  all 
of  the  staffers  as  much  as  he  can,  citing 
the  work  of  managing  editors  Bob  Pear- 
man,  of  the  Times,  and  Tom  Eblen,  of 
the  Star.  “Pearman  and  Eblen  have 
grabbed  hold  of  the  situations  presented 
to  them  and  worked  closely  with  us.” 

Media  director 

Mrs.  Jackie  Collishaw  was  named 
media  director  for  the  Fletcher-Walker- 
Gessell  advertising  agency  in  Midland 
Park,  N.J.  Mrs.  Collishaw  has  been  with 
the  agency  for  a  year  and  one-half  as  a 
media  estimator. 
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Saturday  format 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


NAAP  holds  co-op  seminar 


“Cooperative  advertising,  next  to  my 
own  sales  clerks,  is  the  most  important 
tool  I  have,"  Len  Tetora  owner  of  the 
20'  by  80'  L  &  I,  Camera  Store  in  Hun¬ 
tington.  Long  Island,  told  some  hundred 
publishers  of  shopping  papers  at  the  1st 
National  Association  of  Advertising  Pub¬ 
lishers  Co-op  .Seminar  at  the  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency.  Chicago,  recently. 

“My  own  advertising  budget  is 
$20.(M)0,"  he  said,  “and  with  some  co-op 
like  Kodak's  reimbursement.  1  get 
more  than  double  that  amount  in  adver¬ 
tising.  For  me  that  means  lloor  trafllc 
and  floor  traffic  is  my  bread  and  butter." 

The  pennysaver  and  shopping  paper 
publishers  whose  advertisers  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  mer¬ 
chants  like  Tetora,  at  their  two  day 
seminar,  heard  speakers  ranging  from 
Jerome  Lamet.  FTC's  Chicago  District 
Manager,  who  discussed  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Guidelines  on  Co-op 
to  Carroll  Shelton,  vicepresident  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau.  All  the 
speakers  reiterated  the  need  for  shopping 
papers  to  submit  to  external  audits  and 
have  printed  rate  cards  from  which  they 
will  not  deviate  to  qualify  for  co-op. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
NAAP  executive  vice  president,  James 


$1 .9m  payment  ordered 
in  libel  judgement 

Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times  was  ordered  to 
pay  $1.9  million  in  libel  damages  after  it 
refused  to  disclose  its  sources  for  articles 
that  Sierra  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Twin 
Falls,  said  ruined  its  business  according  to 
a  judgment  granting  damages  fded  April 
4. 

The  Times  and  a  reporter.  Bill  Lazarus, 
who  has  sinced  moved  to  Alaska,  and  the 
paper's  managing  editor,  Richard  High, 
on  year’s  leave  of  absence,  had  said  no¬ 
thing  was  used  in  the  articles  without  di¬ 
rect  confirmation  elsewhere. 

The  Idaho  Supreme  Court  upheld 
Judge  Theron  Ward’s  order,  saying  there 
is  no  “newsman’s  privilege”  under  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  L.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  trial  had  been  held  on  August  30, 
1977,  in  which  Judge  Ward  said  the  idea 
of  such  a  privilege  had  been  “laid  to  rest 
by  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  in  Caldero  v. 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.”  That  case  in¬ 
volved  libel  action  against  the  Lewiston 
Tribune  after  the  paper’s  reporter  Jay 
Shelledy  refused  to  disclo.se  sources. 
The  Twin  Falls  newspaper  contended  Its 
case  was  different  because  there'was  other 
substantiation. 


W.  Pearson,  asked  fora  show'  of  hands  of 
publishers  who  intended  to  apply  for  an 
outside  audit  and  the  response  was  unan¬ 
imous.  He  also  asked  for  an  expression 
of  interest  in  forming  a  shopping  publica¬ 
tion  organization  similar  to  NACON 
with  the  same  result.  Pearson  said  he 
would  submit  such  a  proposal  to 
NAAP's  board  of  directors. 

Tetora  who  runs  8  pages  of  ads  in  8 
shopping  publications — a  total  of  64 
pages  in  June  and  December  in  addition 
to  an  editorial  type  ad  the  year  'round 
was  asked  whether  keeping  track  of  his 
co-op  wasn't  too  time  consuming — a  fac¬ 
tor  that  is  frequently  given  as  the  reason 
smaller  merchants  pay  little  attention  to 
the  use  of  their  co-op  accruals. 

“No  problem."  he  said,  “once  you  set 
up  a  system.  My  media  rep  helped  me  set 
it  up  and  now  we  handle  it  pretty  much 
ourselves.  We  have  a  separate  folder  for 
each  vendor  we  buy  from.  We  file  the 
company's  co-op  plan,  ads  they  supply 
and  a  record  of  our  purchases  and  accru¬ 
als.  When  we  run  the  ads  we  submit  the 
tear  page  with  the  bills  and  4  to  6  weeks 
later  we  get  our  reimbursement.” 


Smith  out  as  president 
of  Washington  Star 

James  Smith,  who  left  his  post  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee  just  10  months  ago  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  has 
left  the  newspaper. 

Also  leaving  the  Star  was  James  Bon- 
neau.  vicepresident  of  circulation,  who 
was  brought  to  Washington  from  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-lntellif’eneer  by 
Smith. 

While  no  one  has  been  named  to  re¬ 
place  Smith  as  yet.  Bill  Merritt,  a  former 
Star  circulation  executive,  will  replace 
Bonneau  as  circulation  vicepresident. 

Another  member  of  the  team  Smith 
assembled  upon  his  appointment  as  pres¬ 
ident  last  May,  Charles  Treat,  is  hos¬ 
pitalized  and  his  duties  as  marketing 
vicepresident  will  be  taken  over  on  an 
interim  basis  by  Jack  Schoo. 

Schoo  was  advertising  director  of  the 
.Star  until  last  year,  when  he  was  named 
assistant  to  the  president. 

Allbiitton  did  not  consult  Star  parent 
company  Time  Inc.  prior  to  making  the 
changes,  however  a  spokesman  for  Time 
said  he  was  not  obligated  to  do  so. 
Allbiitton  recently  sold  the  Star  to  Time 
and  stayed  on  as  publisher. 


Richard  Lindgren  says... 

“Compare  us  to  anyone... 

Dollar-for-dollar  you’ll 
give  your  carriers  the  best 
insurance  coverage  with 
Church  Rickards,  Whitlock 
That’s  what  Ernie  Powell, 

President  of  CRW  told  me 
and  he  was  right! 

I  have  found  that  Church  Rickards,  Whitlock... 

•  Has  the  best  buy  for  carrier  24-hour  accident  insurance. 

•  Covers  the  accidents  that  really  happen. 

•  Makes  the  administration  really  easy...  No  red  tape  and  they 
pay  direct  so  we  don't  have  to  get  involved. 

Ask  for  their  FREE  Claim  Comparison  Service.  You'll  be 
doing  yourself,  your  paper  and 
your  carrier  a  favor. 

Name 


Call  Us-Toll  Free 
(800)  323-0227 

or  mail  this  coupon  today! 


Church  R 


Company  . 


City  &  State. 


ickards,  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Inc. 

10001  Roosevelt  Road,  Westchester,  II  60153 

Over  50  Years  of  Profitable  Circulation  Promotion  for  Daily  Newspapers 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANECDOTES 

GARDENING 

HUMOR 

SCIENCE 

STORIETTES-  Sparkling,  well-researched 
weekly  tales  of  little  known  facts  of  his¬ 
tory.  bizarre  encounters,  inventions,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  by  veteran  writer. 
Ideal  feature  material.  About  500  words. 
Send  for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler 
&  Nelson,  Inc..  1640  Sfatler-Hilton.  But 
talo.  NY  14202. 

TOP  EDITORS  run  Masson  s  illustrated 
garden  and  houseplant  weekly.  Sample, 

Box  66.  Needham,  MA  02192. 

NEWSBLEAT— Weekly  topical  and  polit 
ical  satire.  Free  6-week  trial.  570 
Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 

FEATURETTES  by  veteran  science  writ¬ 
ers.  Entertaining,  informative.  Unusual 
facts  on  plants,  animals,  oceans,  stars, 
parapsychology  .  .  .  much  more.  Some 

500  words.  Low  rates.  Free  sample.  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Services,  Box-82,  Sta.  R, 
Toronto  Canada. 

SEVEN  IN  TEN  MIDWEST  FAMILIES 
have  vegetable  gardens.  Keep  them  loyal 
with  "Backyrad  Bounty,"  450  words  per 
week.  Jandon.  Box  127,  Omaha,  NE 
68101. 

MONEY 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple.  TX  76501. 

STAMPS 

AUTOMOTIVE 

STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features,  ^mples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  NY  11374. 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars.  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features.  814  E.  Manor  Circle. 
Milwaukee.  Wise.  53217. 

HEALTH 

DOCTOR  YOURSELF!  Weekly  500  word 
question  and  answer  column  of  natural 
healthcare  methods.  By  medical 
author  consultant  on  care  tor  the  el¬ 
derly.  Request  samples:  S.  G.  House, 
7315  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Bethesda,  MD 
20014. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)- 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAM PLES  and  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  now  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 

#  1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 

COUNSELING 

MIND  MATTER— Interesting  questions- 
answers  on  personal  relations  by  emi¬ 
nent  psychologist.  Helpful  answers  to 
vexing  problems:  gentle  humor.  Excep¬ 
tional  weekly  column.  350  words.  Send 
tor  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Stafler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo.  NY  14202. 

YOUR  READERS  will  turn  to  this  article 
first.  Easy-to-Read  accounts  of  health 
field  breakthroughs.  Some  500  words. 
Low  rates.  Free  sample.  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Services,  Box  82,  Sta,  R,  Toronto. 
CANADA. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

“THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE!"  Truman’s 
famous  line  neatly  fits  the  35-65  year 
olds  on  whom  both  young  and  old  de¬ 
pend;  and  who  share  their  problems  and 
solutions  in  MIDDLE  YEARS  by 
CATHERINE  ST.  ALBANS.  Send  for  free 
samples  of  this  7(X)-word,  scanner-ready 
weekly  feature.  Box  226,  Spring  Valley, 

NY  10977. 

HORSES 

FOOD 

QUIZ  ANSWERS 

OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE  ...  who  says 
interest  limited?  Scored  highest  reader 
loyalty  of  metro  daily's  surveyed  col¬ 
umns.  Already  nation's  most  popular 
horse  column.  Try  4  weeks  free.  Copley 
News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego, 

CA  92112. 

MICROWAVE  COOKING  specialist  offers 
weekly  tips,  recipes.  Rates  and  samples. 

K.  Englehardt,  5350  Davis,  Stockie,  IL 
60077. 

1.  Columbia;  2.  Seam  (Tailor);  3.  Frames 
(Bowling);  4.  Spawning  (Fish);  5.  Mon¬ 
tana  (Ore.  state);  6.  (a)  Peter— Kindling 
(x);  (b)  Ferdinand— Calving  (y);  (c) 
Chanticleer— Hatching  (z);  (d)  Dob¬ 
bin — Foaling  (v);  (e)  Fido— Whelping  (w). 

WINE 

GARDENING 

YOUR  READERS  ARE  THIRSTY  for  a 
wine  column.  For  the  past  3  years, 
Harold  Bearak  has  been  writing  for 
enophiles  in  QUE  MAGAZINE,  THE  NEW 
YORK  POST,  and  THE  QUEENS 
TRIBUNE.  Since  the  truest  test  is  in  the 
taste,  publish  his  popular  column  for  4 
weeks  FREE!  Write:  Harold  ^arak,  123 
Robby  Lane,  Manhasset  Hills,  NY  1 1040 
or  call  collect  (212)  268-9104. 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER-Refresh- 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson. 
Inc.,  1640  Sfatler-Hilton.  Buffalo.  NY 
14202. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

REUGION 

COUNTRY  CLIPBOARD-Weekly  human 
interest,  variety  column.  Published  18 
states.  Proven  reader  response.  $1.00 
per  column.  Samples.  K.  M.  Head,  Box 
83,  Cumberland  Gap,  TN  37724. 

POLLS  SAY  "Religious  revival  here."  Re¬ 
ligious  news  attracts/keeps  readers. 
Weekly  feature:  HEINS  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS.  Send  for  samples,  prices:  1866 
Stabler  Rd.,  Akron,  OH  44313. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper.  "  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  “Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing."  15-day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E.  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 

WORKING  INVESTOR  WANTED  to  expand 
5.000  circulation  (Zone  6)  weekly  ($90,000 
gross),  preferably  with  both  advertising 
and  editorial  experience.  Box  4275.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48358 
(517)  772-3261 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 

136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  tor  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship.  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

THE  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
for  weekly  publishers.  We  find  the  buyer, 
provide  the  necessary  legal  assistance,  if 
desired.  All  at  a  modest  lee. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  212-Galva.  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642  Evenings. 

INVESTOR  PARTICIPATION  invited  in  in¬ 
ternational  publishing  venture  with  track 
record,  now  in  expansion  stage.  Direct  in¬ 
vestment  in  $10,000  units  or  loan- 
convertible-to  shares  option.  Be  part  of 
something  important  and  exciting!  Details. 
Box  4193.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

ABSENTEE  OWNER  desires  outright  sale 
or  partnership  to  manage  two  Oregon 
Hotel  Motel  Vi/eekhes.  established  five 
years.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  sales 
oriented  self  motivated  person.  Reply  to 
Beautiful  America  Publishing  Company, 
202  NW  21st,  Portland,  OR  97209. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  dbVUi 

Ph.  (31)4)  233-5211 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JIMMY  CROWE 

Ownership  Changes 

Proven  Management  Systems 

23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 

America’s  Leading  Brokers 

Know  That 

When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers— 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 

(212)  752-7053 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

INVESTORS  ACCEPTED  for  ground  floor  of 
new  magazine.  Write  2826  25th  St.,  Lub¬ 
bock,  TX  79410.  Attention  Dalton  Gage. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 

BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 

FOR  SALE:  BUSINESS  $200,000 
Complete  Typesetting  and  Printing.  Hot 
and  Cold  typesetting,  offset  and  letter- 
press  printing.  New  Brick  Building.  3000 
sq.  ft.  Central  New  York:  All  inquiries  to 
P.O.  Box  162  Eastwood  Station,  Syracuse 
NY  13206. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 

4  vKeeks  —  $1  40  per  line,  per  issue 
3  weeks  $1  55  per  line  per  issue 
2  weeks  51.75  per  line  per  issue 
1  week  $1.90  per  line 

Add  $1.50  tor  bo*  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  m  your  copy 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

4  weeks  $2  10  per  line,  per  issue 
3  weeks  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
2  weeks  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 
1  week  $2  60  per  line 


Add  $1  50  per  insertion  tor  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only) 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boldtace  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classitied  ad  to  display  The  rate  tor  display  classitied  is  $4  75  per  agate  line 
$66  00  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GEORGIA  WEEKLY  complemented  by  area 
monthly.  Both  for  $75,000. 

Box  4145,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NATIONAL  MONTHLY  music  publication. 
Gross  sales  '77  $104,000  ABC  audited. 
Lack  marketing  experience  to  handle. 
Zone  2.  Box  4179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  IOWA  weekly  newspaper.  Great 
potential,  excellent  opportunity  for 
growth.  Staff  available,  well  equipped. 
$15,000  down.  Write  Box  4196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  OHIO  Classified  Shopper 
easily  grossed  $45,000  last  year,  15,0CX} 
circulation,  excellent  future,  asking  gross. 
29%  down.  (419)  352-3538. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  Naw  York  Tima 


TWO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  for  sale. 
Strong,  money-making:  owner  too  old  to 
continue.  Box  4240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


FOR  SALE:  Zone  6  weekly  grossing  $65M. 
Includes  building,  typesetting  equipment, 
and  job  equipment,  (kiod  growth  potential. 
Ideal  for  man  and  wife.  Box  4262,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  Vice-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Extd.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


E&P  Classifieds 

Programmed  for  Selling 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _ 

Adclre5S  _ _ 

City  _ State  _ Zip _ 

Phone  _ 

Authorized  by  _ 

Classification _ 

Copy  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _ Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  575  Lexington  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10022 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  INTEREST 


NEW!  120  page  Photocomposition 
Catalog.  1,000's  of  latest  styles.  Catalog 
$3.00,  credited  to  first  order.  Host 
Graphics,  P.O.  Box  1665,  Harrisburg.  PA 
17105. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ATLANTIC  CITY  area— 4  publications.  1 
legal  newspaper,  $60M  terms  or  $45M 
cash.  1  Bi-weekly  real  estate  magazine 
$75M  terms  or  $60M  cash.  1  Weekly  vis¬ 
itors  guide$15M.  1  Seasonal  visitors  guide 
$15M.  Call  Mr.  Roberts  (609)  266-1835- 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE.  Community 
magazine  in  suburban  area  of  major 
Northeastern  city  for  sale.  The  magazine 
shows  promise,  but  the  present  owner  is 
facing  financial  difficulties.  Will  negotiate 
price.  Box  4239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


OUR  CLIENTS  have  substantial  down 
payments  for  technical,  scientific  journals 
and  small  (25M-50M)  dailies  without  own 
presses.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  4132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


1  NU  ARC  FLIP  TOP  platemaker— model 
Ultra  Plus  FT  40  UP  mercury  vapor  lamp 
with  extra  lamp.  $1,500  910  lbs.  Process 
Exon  red  and  blue  ink— $5()0.  (815)  762- 
2411. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION-draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


FOR  SALE 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EaUIPMENT 
Photon  532  Fontmaster  #0068:  Photon 
532  Fontmaster  #0069:  Linotype,  Comet 

#  3263:  Linotype,  Comet  #  3063:  Linotype, 
Model  36  #54594:  Linotype,  Model  31. 
#62691:  Linotype,  Comet  #3247: 
Linotype,  Comet  #212:  Linotype,  Elektron 
#72186:  Linotype,  Comet  #3059: 
Linotype,  Rangemaster  Model  36  #  70848: 
Linotype.  Comet  #3020:  Linotype,  Elek¬ 
tron  #70347,  Linotype,  Elektron  #70397: 
Cabinet,  matrix,  11-dr  w/lock:  Cabinet, 
matrix,  11-dr  w/lock:  Filmprocessor,  Ek- 
tamatic.  Model  214K:  Film  processor,  Ek- 
tamatic.  Model  214K:  Cart,  industrial, 
metal:  Strip  casting  machine.  Monotype: 
Saw,  metal,  stereotype  #29:  Mat  roller, 
Goss  #68:  Proof  press,  Vandercook  325A 

#  18494:  Linotype  Metal  Re-Melting  unit, 
immersion  heated  #695:  Miterer,  vertical 
rotary.  Rouse  #8%:  Proof  press,  Wesel 
#1318:  Proof  press,  Wesel  #1360:  Shell 
plate  finisher,  Carlson:  Pre-Dry  Mat  proc¬ 
essor,  Sta-Hi:  Router,  electric  table  Goss: 
Flat  casting  box:  Proof  press,  Vandercook 
Universal  I  #27864:  Matrix  cleaner.  Au¬ 
tomatic,  Aspac.:  Two  Hamilton  page  stor¬ 
age  cabinets:  Spare  parts  for  Linotype  and 
Photon  532  Font  Masters:  Various 
cabinets  and  material  storage  equipment: 
Two  Hamilton  page  storage  cabinets. 
ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

Plate  exposure  unit,  Dycril,  Dupont:  Rou¬ 
ter.  master,  radial  are  Model  52  #9. 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
One  Wood  Tension  Plate  Special  Semi- 
Automatic  #602  casting  machine  with 
“tail-kicker" — "chip  remover":  One  10-ton 
Ludwick  premier  gas  fired  pot  and  one 
electric  metal  pump:  One  Model  54  Wood 
Plate  Miller  with  electric  eye  registering 
device:  One  May-fran  Tail  Conveyor. 
#645-1996-2  and  plate  conveyor  to  in¬ 
clude  gravity  roller  to  pressroom  conveyor 
and  all  powered  plate  conveyor  into 
pressroom:  Vacuum  pump,  Beach-Russ 
#39388-1:  Vacuum  pump.  Beach-Russ 
#78571-29:  Autoplate,  Pony,  Wood: 
Blower,  Kemp:  Hydraulic  Unit,  Vickers 
#WJO  5047,  Plate  testing  machine,  Alico 

#  129:  Metal  saw-table,  Octrander 

Seymour:  Router,  radial  arm.  Box  #  19: 
Mount-a-Plate,  Sta-Hi  #50396:  Curv-a- 
Plate,  Sta-Hi  #50386:  Mat  processor, 
Sta-Hi:  Rotary  shaver.  Premier 

#2235i718H:  mat  storage  box  and 

humidifier,  APS:  Scorcher  APS  #2764: 
Router  Bit  Grinder,  Sta-Hi  #BG20616:  Mat 
trimmer  APS:  Vacuum  dry  mat  former, 
Sta-Hi  #017246MF3:  Vacuum  dry  mat 
former,  Sta-Hi  #J6358:  Vacuum  dry  mat 
former:  Sta-Hi  #R7122R:  Curved  mat  re¬ 
gistering  machine,  Sta-Hi  #50776:  Final 
trim  machine,  Sta-Hi  #47131:  File,  mobil 
plate,  metal,  Sta-Hi:  Single  curved  plate 
router,  Sta-Hi  #53149:  Twin  curved  plate 
router,  Sta-Hi:  File,  mobil  plate,  metal 
Sta-Hi:  Combination  jigsaw-drill  press. 
Goss  #34903:  Mat  roller.  Duplex 

#  U295818:  One  Wood  tension  plate  auto 
miller  #96—22%'  cut  off. 

Equipment  good  clean  condition,  some  ex¬ 
cellent.  Need  out  space— open  to  an 
offer— act  now.  Available  virtually  for  re¬ 
moval.  Must  be  as  is  where  is.  Contact  J.  R. 
Williamson  or  Ernest  Dodd,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  P.O.  Box  1821,  Little  Rock,  AR 
72203.  (501)  371-3880. 
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EQUIPMENT  8.  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
PRESS  SERVICES 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  MAY 
Box  3942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
Box  3943.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STEPPER  INSERTER  MACHINE  Available 
with  5  stations  and  spare  parts.  Used  2 
months,  $16,000.  Box  3944,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083.  Dal¬ 
las  TX.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  III.  excellent 
condition,  available  immediately.  Box 
3746.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  MACHINE  (serial 
134  model  542-01)  with  head  (serial  159 
model  721):  12  foot  variable  speed  delivery 
(serial  1619  model  557-3);  quarter  folder 
(serial  336  model  505).  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  purchased  new,  used  less  than  1 
year.  Contact  Bill  Trickey.  Benton  (Ark.) 
Courier,  (501)  778-8228. 


FOR  SALE— ST-30  Pakscal  twine  tying 
machine,  automatic  bundler.  6  year  old  in 
good  condition.  Original  cost  $22,500. 
Best  offer.  Phone  (902)  426-3035  or  write 
The  Halifax  Herald  Limited.  P.O.  Box  610, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


SPEED  up  your  MAILINGS 
Pitney  Bowes  Addresser  Printer 
Stacks  address  plates,  hardly  used,  also 
plate  cabinet.  (603)  934-5548. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED  INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 

80  tons  standard,  30  lbs,  14  width,  40 
diameter,  $275  a  ton.  FOB.  San  Diego,  CA. 
(714)  279-5060. 

E&P  Classifieds 
We  move  machinery! 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

1—  COMPSTAR.  16  memory  fonts  and 
extra  cassettes. 

2—  COMMERCIAL  88  s.  Fonts,  extra  cas¬ 
settes. 

All  3  machines  set  to  45  picas,  with  point 
sizes  from  5'2  to  72.  Commercial  88's 
used  only  approximately  2  months.  Best 
offer  accepted.  Inquire  Helen  Simmons  or 
Rob  McKee;  (213'  843-3323. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $12(X).  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


PHOTONS 

(2)  532  FontMaster.  (2)  713-5.  (1)  713-3. 
These  machines  are  in  workable  condition 
with  spare  circuit  boards,  drums,  disks, 
power  supply,  and  boxes  of  spare  parts. 
Will  sell  complete  units  or  as  parts.  Box 
4169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

PHOTON  200B  PARTS 
Over  300  different  parts,  some  used,  buy 
the  entire  lot  for  your  offer  plus  shipping 
costs.  Send  for  complete  inventory  list. 
Community  Publications  Co.,  3501  E.  46 
Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80216.  Phone:  (303) 
892-5551.  Attention  M.  Kirkman. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS  with  wire  strip¬ 
per.  First  3500  Takes  it.  (609)  234-3500. 


HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1961,  23  9  16'  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  is.  where  is,  very 
good  condition.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
James  Fenley.  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis.  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former,  (Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


Sealed  Bid  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Hoe  Super  Production  Color  Convertible 
with  8  Web  Units,  Complete  Letterflex 
Equipment,  Electrical  Switchgear  and 
Miscellaneous  Supplies.  Now  printing 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook.  For  details 
write  Purchasing  Department,  City  of 
Santa  Monica,  1685  Main  Street,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90401  or  call  (213)  393-9975 
Ext.  209. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on.  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  SiC  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22^i' 

Urbanite  V4  folder 
Color  King,  3  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75- lOOHP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
2  Unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


8  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1,  23  9'16'  cut  off 
16  UNIT  Wood,  2244'  cut  off 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  21*2  cut  off 
GOSS  URBANITE  ‘'4  folder 
6  UNIT  Color  King 
3  UNIT  Newsking 

1974  5  Unit  Dailyking  with  Balloon  Former 
Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970. 
Urbanite  folder  with  L4  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive.  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  60  day  warranty  parts  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Continental  Printing  Machinery,  257 
Stump  Rd..  Lapeer.  Ml  48446.  (313)  664- 
7050. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  L4  AND  >2 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  due  to  merger. 
4-unit  Vanguard  web  press  with  (older,  re¬ 
cently  reconditioned.  See  it  run  at  South¬ 
ern  Iowa  Press  Inc.,  Freemont,  lA.  Call 
Gordon  Glenn  at  (319)  257-6813  or  Keith 
Dinsmore,  (515)  933-4241. 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  22%  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


POWERLESS  ETCHER,  any  size.  Lino 
Model  8-31.  Mats:  6-8-9-10-12  point.  Sorts 
or  Fonts.  CLAREMONT  PRESS,  2702 
Lakewood  Place,  Westlake  Village,  CA 
91361. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTING  MACHINE 
GOOD  CONDITION. 

Box  3945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY 

Box  3946.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  25!  OR  257 

COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

MULLER  227  or  EM-10  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER. 
Required  by  June  1978.  Box  3299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fol¬ 
der  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 

BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED: 

2  or  3  STATION  INSERTER 

Box  4099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  tor  small  compu¬ 
ter  for  advertising,  circulation,  payables, 
payroll  and  general  ledger.  Box  4114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBANITE  3  color  unit  modified  for  dou¬ 
ble  transfer.  Unit  no  older  than  9  years. 
Advise  price,  availability,  when  can  in¬ 
spect.  Enclose  sample  of  work  current. 
Box  4252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad.  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  ot 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  tor  re¬ 
production.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
GREGG  ASSOCIATES 

Will  be  in  Canadian  Alaskan  territory  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April.  Please  send  all  in¬ 
quiries  for  circulation  promotion  services 
by  mail  to  8267  Sepula  Drive,  Country 
Lakes,  Brownsmills,  NJ  08015  .  .  .  East 
Coast  operation  continues  in  May  ...  In¬ 
quiries  in  April  by  phone  messenger  only 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  .  .  .  De 
fiance. 

ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2. 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


PRESS  SERVICE,  folder  and  press 
maintenance,  repair,  overhaul,  press  erec¬ 
tion.  Hans  G.  Gross,  Press  Service.  97  Wel¬ 
lington  Ave.,  Middlesex,  NY  08846.  (201) 
469-9517. 


PUBLISHERS’  REP 


WE  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  WITH  REVENUE-PRODUCING 
MAIL  ORDER  PAGES.  As  the  leading  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Representatives  in  the  Direct  Re¬ 
sponse  field,  we  can  provide  selective  Mail 
Order  Advertisers  tor  your  publication. 
Just  as  we  do  for  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Redbook,  Saturday  Review,  Sport,  Es¬ 
quire,  Plants  Alive,  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can,  St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  MacFad- 
den  Women's  Group  and  so  many  others. 
Let's  talk.  If  we're  right  for  each  other, 
we'll  guarantee  an  increase  in  your  mail 
order  advertising  pages  and  revenue.  Call 
or  write.  Joseph  Sheldon,  Campbell- 
Reynolds,  Inc.,  Dept.  348,  641  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  935- 
4100, 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  of  East 
Carolina  University  has  an  opening  (or  an 
assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  effec¬ 
tive  August,  1978.  Professional  experience 
is  required  and  a  terminal  degree  is  prefer¬ 
red.  Teaching  responsibilities  include  both 
theory  and  writing  courses,  (print  media). 
Write  to  Erwin  Hester,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  East  Carolina  University, 
Greenville,  NC  27834,  East  Carolina  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
OF  ENGLISH 

To  teach  news  reporting,  editing,  mass 
media  in  society,  writing  for  magazines 
and  newspapers,  histo^  of  communica¬ 
tions,  and  composition.  PhD  or  MA  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  experience  in  the  print  media 
necessary.  Experience  in  college-level 
teaching  required.  Salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  experience.  West 
Chester  State  College  is  in  a  pleasant  sub¬ 
urb  25  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
within  2*  2  hours  of  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  Write  to: 

Dr.  David  E.  McKenty,  Chairman 
Department  of  English 
West  Chester  State  College 
West  Chester,  PA  1938(3 
An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 

Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  Need  all  'round 
professional  to  teach  basic  and  advanced 
courses:  news  and  feature  writing,  editing, 
reporting:  magazine  article:  press  law. 
Competitive  salary,  benefits.  Minimum 
credentials:  Masters  in  journalism  plus  4 
years  news-side  major  daily.  Send  resume, 
sample  clips  and  arrange  for  receipt  of  of¬ 
ficial  transcripts,  references  by  deadline. 
April  21.  Professor  J.  B.  McFadden,  Head. 
Division  of  Journalism,  Lehigh  University. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  18015.  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  news 
writing,  editing  courses;  advise  weekly 
student  newspaper;  coordinate  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  for  the  elderly.  Posi¬ 
tion  expected  to  be  open  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Salary  competitive.  Require 
masters  degree,  four  years  professional 
experience.  University  is  just  north  of 
Niagara  Falls.  New  York:  4,000 enrollment. 
Print  journalism  courses  were  developed 
through  a  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 
grant.  Send  letter  and  resume  by  April  25 
tO;  Roger  Boye,  Search  Committee  Chair¬ 
man.  Box  86,  Niagara  University,  N.Y. 
14109.  Affirmative  Action, Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  invites  ap¬ 
plications  tor  Director,  School  ot  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  professor  or  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism.  Director  is  chief  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  unit  in  College  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences.  Qualifications  in¬ 
clude,  preferably,  doctorate,  administra¬ 
tive  and  professional  experience,  demon¬ 
strated  teaching  ability,  and  record  of 
scholarship  and  publication.  Director  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  faculty  of  20,  more  than  700 
graduate/undergraduate  students  and 
large  daily  laboratory  newspaper;  oversees 
budgeting,  curriculum  development  and 
encourages  research.  Director  is  active  in 
professional  and  media  groups  and  is  a 
fund  raiser.  1 1-month  appointment;  salary 
competitive  with  comparable  positions. 
Send  applications  and  nominations,  due 
May  1  to:  Chairer,  Director's  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  School  of  Journalism,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  OH  43210.  An 
Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


TEMPORARY  TEACHING  POSITION.  Fac¬ 
ulty  member  going  on  foreign  assignment. 
Appointment  for  one  year,  beginning  Fall 
1978,  with  possibility  of  second  year  ap¬ 
pointment.  Rank  and  salary  negotiable  and 
competitive.  Qualifications:  PhD  prefer¬ 
red,  Masters  and  3  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Teach  news-editorial 
skills;  specialization  in  substantive  area 
desirable.  Strong  professional  under¬ 
graduate  program;  6  full  time  faculty  with 
142  majors.  &od  professional  relations  in 
State  capital  and  media  center.  Apply  with 
letter  arid  full  credentials  by  May  15,  1978 
to  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Granato,  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  33rd  and  Univer¬ 
sity,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72204.  An  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  PROFES¬ 
SOR  to  head  a  new,  small  broadcast  se¬ 
quence  and  teach  news  writing  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  Black  College  with  2W0  students. 
Must  have  Master’s,  PhD  preferred.  Salary 
open.  Write  Dr.  Harold  B.  Hayes,  Benedict 
College,  Columbia,  SC  29204. 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  opening  starting 
September  12,  1978,  in  skill-oriented  un¬ 
dergraduate  journalism  program  that 
places  premium  on  classroom  teaching 
and  student  counseling.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  have  Master's  Degree  and  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  and  college  class¬ 
room  experience  to  teach  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing,  mass  communications  courses,  and 
especially  photojournalism.  Salry  range: 
$13-16,500.  Mankato  State  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  letter,  resume,  academic 
transcript  and  names  of  three  references 
to  Robert  0.  Shipman,  Box  39,  Mankato 
State  University,  Mankato,  MN  56001  by 
May  8,  1978. 


EASTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  has  2 
journalism  openings:  1  assistant  and  1  as¬ 
sociate  professor.  Up  to  $2000  per  month 
for  doctorate  plus  experience.  Masters 
plus  experience  considered.  Write:  D.  E. 
Thornburgh,  Director,  Journalism  Studies, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston,  IL 
61920. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  School  of 
Journalism  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Kiplinger  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Reporting.  Applicants  must  have 
extensive  experience  in  public  affairs  re¬ 
porting,  preferably  including  experience  in 
Washington.  The  Kiplinger  Professor 
teaches  advanced  investigative  and  in¬ 
terpretive  reporting  techniques  related  to 
coverage  of  federal,  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments;  directs  students  in  Kiplinger 
graduate  program  in  public  affairs  report¬ 
ing.  Starts  September  1,  1978.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to:  Chair,  Kiplinger 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 
43210. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Montana,  to  teach  reporting, 
writing,  editing,  journalism  seminars  and 
possibly  photography.  At  least  5  years’ 
newspaper  or  wire  service  experience  re¬ 
quired.  MA  and  teaching  experience  desir¬ 
able.  $13,000  minimum.  As  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer,  the  University  en¬ 
courages  applications  from  minorities  and 
women.  Send  resume  aixl  references  to: 
The  Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812. 
Deadline  April  17. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  POSITION  in  developing 
mass  communications  program  in  our 
under  graduate  program.  Begin  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  teach  writing  and  editing  skills 
courses,  advise  student  newspaper  and 
assist  in  design  of  degree  granting  pro¬ 
gram.  Master’s  required  with  experience 
preferred.  Salary  and  academic  rank  de¬ 
pend  on  credentials.  Send  full  resume  to 
Mr.  Ronnald  Sturman,  Co-ordinator  of 
Communications  Media,  Virginia  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Petersburg,  VA  23803. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGEING  PUBLISHER  seeks  understudy 
for  our  9  daily-weekly  chain.  Ed  Brown, 
P.O.  Box  731,  Willows,  CA  95988. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  daily  newspaper 
in  Zone  2  offering  challenge  and  excellent 
opportunity.  Management  reports,  finan¬ 
cial  administration,  purchasing,  account¬ 
ing  functions.  Newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  4168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  MINDED  couple,  team  or 
strong  individual  to  build  and  manage  In¬ 
dianacountyweekly.  No  plant.  Run  as  your 
own.  Salary,  percentage.  Box  4209,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


"ALL  AROUND"  person  for  management 
of  top  notch  weeklies.  Right  person  must 
be  able  to  manage,  sell  advertising,  cover 
news  and  handle  routine  office  needs.  A 
real  challenge  for  the  right  person.  Re¬ 
sume  and  cover  letter  telling  goals  and 
needs  to  John  Haines,  Eldorado  Times,  El¬ 
dorado,  KS  67042.  (316)  321-1120. 


WE  NEED  ex-newspaper  people  to  show 
our  new  linetype  name  plate.  VVrite  for  free 
literature,  Al  Scapellati,  5412  Neosho, 
Fairway,  KS  66205. 


ADVERTISING 


GROUP  SALES  TRAINER 
Strong  emphasis  on  professional  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales.  Heavy  travel 
schedule  required,  good  personal  habits, 
neat  appearance.  Fine  opportunity  for  #1 
sales  person  or  advertising  manager  to  ex¬ 
tend  sales  ability  on  a  large  scale.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  4198,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We’re  changing  rapidly  and  need  someone 
to  help  us  plan  and  execute  that  change. 
Staff  of  12.  Lots  of  competition.  Unique 
market.  You’re  probably  number  2  person 
in  a  medium  sized  market  or  on  your  way 
up  in  a  larger  market.  Prefer  college  de¬ 
gree.  some  retail  and  classified  experi¬ 
ence.  Zone  4.  Sound  interesting?  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  Box  4167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  personnel  to  tram  general 
manager  to  operate  2  progressive  weeklies 
located  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 
Starting  salary  $12,00(5  per  year  plus 
bonus.  Box  4191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Locked  in  and 
want  to  move  up?  Or.  are  you  already  an  ad 
director  seeking  new  challenges?  We  are 
looking  for  an  individual  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  and  motivating  a  staff  of  professionals. 
Must  be  an  aggressive,  dynamic,  self- 
motivated  person  with  expertise  in  the 
overall  advertising  field  including  retail, 
classified  and  national.  You  can  count  on 
excellent  fringe  benefits  including 
Employe  Stock  Ownership.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Forward  re¬ 
sume  to:  0.  D.  Bailey,  Publisher,  Delaware 
State  News,  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover,  DE 
19901.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Attirmative 
Action  Employer. 


DISPLAY  SALES 

A  leading  Michigan  daily  is  looking  tor  an 
aggressive  salesperson.  Someone  who  can 
tackle  a  productive  route  and  turn  it  into  a 
goldmine.  We’re  offering  a  very  lucrative 
commission  plan.  Earnings  from 
$13,000-???  It’s  up  to  you.  The  more  you 
sell,  the  more  money  you  make.  We’re  part 
of  a  large  newspaper  group  and  offer  ad¬ 
vancement  potential.  You’ll  be  living  in  a 
popular  resort  town  with  an  abundance  of 
sporting  activities.  It’s  a  great  place  to 
raise  a  family.  For  a  confidential  interview, 
send  resume  with  sales  history  to  Box 
4210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING-PROMOTION  Manager. 
Progressive  weekly  group.  Zone  2.  Crea¬ 
tive.  experienced  person  to  take  charge  ot 
good  display  sales  staff,  develop  classified 
and  help  increase  circulation.  Call  Peter 
Richards  (914)  677-8241  or  write  Box  316, 
Millbrook,  NY  12545. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  from  Massillon, 
Ohio.  19,000  circulation  daily  newspa¬ 
per— The  Evening  Independent.  Back¬ 
ground  in  all  phases  of  advertising  sales, 
marketing  desirable.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity.  Fine  company.  Reply  with  full  resume 
and  salary  requirements  only  to  Leestauf- 
fer.  The  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  271,  Niles, 
OH  44446. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING/SALES 
MANAGER 

...  for  group  of  weekly  Buyers’  Guides 
located  in  the  Southeast  Cleveland  area. 
These  are  tour  award-winning  community 
publications  with  over  70,000  circulation. 
This  person  will  be  responsible  for  5  dis¬ 
play  salespeople,  classified/phone  sales 
department  and  advertising  art  depart¬ 
ment.  You  will  work  directly  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  You  must  have  all-around 
background  in  newspaper  advertising 
space  sales,  sales  department  manage¬ 
ment,  retail  promotion  planning,  sales 
training,  etc. 

We  prefer  someone  with  strong  weekly 
space  sales  background,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  someone  with  daily  background. 
Ours  is  a  strong,  growing  publishing  com¬ 
pany  with  a  solid  future  for  the  person  who 
qualifies  for  this  position. 

WRITE  ONLY— tell  us  about  yourself.  Give 
complete  experience  and  other  back¬ 
ground  including  salary  requirements  tO: 
Don  E.  Cimorell, 

c/o  Town  &  Country  Publishers/ 
Lithographers,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  367 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  44022 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Zone  5  quality 
weekly  group  offers  excellent  package  for 
aggressive  management  to  train,  lead  a  top 
notch  professional  staff,  develop  effective 
promotion.  Key  spot.  Box  4280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Medium  size  suburban  daily  outside  Bos 
ton.  Must  have  minimum  of  5  years  news¬ 
paper  sales  experience  including  success¬ 
ful  dealings  with  key  representatives  in  the 
food,  liquor,  airline,  tobacco,  auto  and  al¬ 
lied  industries  and  their  agencies.  Calling 
also  on  retail  chain  regional  offices  & 
headquarters. 

Self-starter,  conscientious,  one-man- 
band. 

In  strict  confidence  send  complete,  de¬ 
tailed  resume,  accomplishments  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to: 

Box  4268,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  2  Suburban  Daily 
Wants  best  advertising  diiector  in  market. 
Top  salary— incentives— car  expenses. 
Proven  professionals  only.  Write  Box  4259, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Award-winning  suburban  newspapers  re¬ 
quire  an  aggressive,  creative  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative.  Salary,  Incentive. 
Benefits.  A  great  opportunity  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  Write  P.O.  Box  607,  Ridgewood,  NJ 
07450. 


ARTIST 


WE  DON’T  ASK  MUCH^  Just  an  editorial 
artist  with  verve,  enthusiasm  and  care  for 
boldly-appealing  layout,  talent  as  an  illus¬ 
trator,  a  good  head  for  planning  and  lead¬ 
ership,  and  a  chance  to  join  a  first-class 
newspaper  organization  at  the  ground  floor 
of  its  newest  and  highest  priority  project. 
We’re  launching  a  new  Sunday  newspaper 
to  serve  all  of  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  need  a  top  flight  graphics  director  for 
both  the  newspaper  and  the  locally-pro¬ 
duced  magazine  supplement.  If  you  think 
you  have  the  skills  and  zest  we  want,  con¬ 
tact  James  R.  Whelan,  Editorial  Director, 
Panax  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  1860,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  48823,  enclosing  re¬ 
sume.  salary  requirements,  and  samples  of 
your  work. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by  am¬ 
bitious  4 1 .000  daily  in  Zone  5.  Promotion, 
service  and  single  copy  sales  all  important 
to  us.  Data  processing  experience  desira¬ 
ble  but  not  required.  Good  salary,  fringes 
and  support  from  the  top.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs.  California 
IS  in  need  of  an  experienced  professional 
to  round  out  the  management  staff  of 
California’s  fastest  growing  newspaper.  A 
great  place  to  work  and  live.  Send  resume 
to  Edd  Davis,  P.O.  Box  190.  Palm  Springs, 
CA  92262. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10.500  cir¬ 
culation  7  day  newspaper  in  Zone  5.  Must 
be  strong  in  promotion,  service  arxJ  collec¬ 
tion.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  tringe  benefits.  Write  Box 
4175.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  25,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  in  southwestern  Ohio. 
Must  be  strong  on  management,  carriers, 
mail  distribution  and  circulation  records. 
Good  chance  to  move  up  in  "Top  10"  U.S. 
Cham.  Write  Rex  Richardson.  Publisher, 
Echo  Publications,  5120  Dixie  Highway, 
Fairfield,  OH  45014. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  tor  afternoon 
offset  daily  in  a  growing  Zone  4  market. 
Ideal  candidate  has  3  years  in  field, 
strong  strengths  and  dealing  with  people, 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  planning  ans 
organizing.  Person  must  also  be  aggres¬ 
sive.  energetic,  creative  and  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  dynamic  management  team.  It 
you  meet  these  requirements  and  enjoy 
ctiallenges.  personal  development,  prog¬ 
ress,  send  resume  describing  yourselt, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  medium  cir¬ 
culation  Zone  5  Gannett  Group  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  move  up.  Must  have  basic 
knowledge  of  management,  carriers,  motor 
routes  and  ABC  records.  Advancement  po¬ 
tential  with  Group,  Send  resume  and  goals 
to  Box  4165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGERS  wanted  by 
fast  paced  6-day  PM  newspaper  in  Zone  2. 
We  offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits  with 
unlimited  opportunity.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  4217,  Editor  &  Publish''r. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER- 50,000  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  5  weekly.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  in  quality  market,  growth  situation,  if 
you  have  a  good  track  record  in  carrier, 
motor  route  and  mail.  Box  4279,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  to  further 
polish  your  management  skills  by  working 
for  a  real  circulation  pro  in  a  dynamic,  in¬ 
novative  organization.  Prior  supervisory 
experience  a  must.  Immediate  opening. 
Write: 

Robert  D.  Nicoson 
Personnel  Manager 
The  Republic 
333  2nd  St. 

Columbus,  IN  47201 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  in  sun  bell 
IS  seeking  a  top  flight  administrator  to 
serve  as  circulation  director.  The  person 
we  seek  should  have  experience  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  circulator  in  a  competitive  market 
and  have  had  exposure  to  a  computerized 
circulation  system.  This  is  a  real  challenge 
with  commensurate  remuneration.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Please  send  resume, 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
4242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  REQUEST: 

ALL  ADVERTISERS! 

To  help  US  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regarding  clas¬ 
sified  invoices,  please  indicate  the  in¬ 
voice  number(to  be  found  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  your  bill)  on  all 
correspondences  and  checks.  This  will 
assure  proper  credit  to  your  account. 

Thank  You— ttP  Classified  Department 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


MANAGER  area  5,  4,000  daily  TMC  shop¬ 
per.  Salary,  incentives,  bonus.  Box  4159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  30.000,  ABC.  daily  and  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  newspaper.  Minimum  3  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  District  Manage¬ 
ment.  Motor  Route,  Promotion,  TMC,  and 
Computer  experience  helpful.  Excellent 
future  for  the  right  person.  Send  complete 
resume,  references,  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  in  first  letter  to:  Marc  Dailey,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  The  Wenatchee  World,  P.O. 
Box  1511.  Wenatchee,  WA  98801. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  in  attractive  Southwestern  com¬ 
munity.  Responsibilities  will  include  the 
distribution  functions  of  AM/PM  met- 
ropolifan  dailies  with  combined  circulation 
of  135.000.  The  candidate  we  seek  will 
have  a  record  of  achievement  in  circula¬ 
tion  distribution  sales,  promotion  and 
management  and  is  looking  for  a  more 
challenging  advancement  opportunity. 
Experience  with  circulation  computer  ap¬ 
plications  and  MBO  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage.  $20,000  ■  to  start.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  outline  of  career  highlights  by 
4  21  78  to  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  26887,  Tucson.  AZ  85726.  Att:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  im¬ 
mediately  for  23,000  circulation  weekly 
group  (Zone  5).  Must  be  capable  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  and  motivating  a  competitive  ear¬ 
ner  system.  This  IS  a  unique  opportunity  to 
manage  a  strong  and  growing  system.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  bonus.  Send  resume  or 
phone  Billie  Benson.  Journal  Newspapers 
Inc.,  2548  Portage  Mall.  Portage,  IN.  (219) 
762-6541. 


METRO 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Major  Florida  newspaper  responsible  (or 
managing  and  supervising  all  circulation 
sales,  service  and  collection  activities  in 
the  metro  area.  Also  major  responsibilities 
in  developing  sales  and  business  skills  of 
professional  staff,  as  well  as  initiating  new 
methods  and  promotions  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation.  Must  jxtssess  expieri- 
ence,  leadership  potential,  and  the  ability 
to  motivate  people.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DISTRICT  MANAGER  for 
progressive  9500  daily  with  a  weekly  TMC. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  who 
wants  to  get  into  the  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  field.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to  Ron  Shaw,  Grand 
Haven  Tribune,  101  N.  Third  St.,  Grand 
Haven.  Ml  49417. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
ZONE  4,  14,000  DAILY 
We  are  a  young  management  newspaper 
looking  for  a  top  notch  salesperson  to  ad¬ 
vance  career  by  moving  up  to  classified 
manager.  Reply  by  resume  and  letter  out¬ 
lining  achievements  and  qualifications  to 
Box  4241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VOLUNTARY  AND  COMMERCIAL 
MANAGERS 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  this  country's 
most  vibrant  classified  department,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  telephone  division  creating  an 
immediate  need  for  two  top-flight  mana¬ 
gers. 

No  other  newspaper  in  this  country  offers 
this  kind  of  opportunity  .  .  .  Help  us  build 
upion  a  70  percent  classified  share  ef  field 
and  13  million  plus  lines. 

The  right  candidate  will  earn  $20,000  an¬ 
nually.  participate  in  a  liberal  incentive 
plan,  enjoy  3  weeks  vacation,  company 
paid  health  and  life  insurance  and  more. 
Send  your  resume  in  complete  confidence 
tO: 

Larry  Steinman 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
900  North  12th  St. 

St,  Louis.  MO  63101 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Growing  community  daily  newspaper  in 
Southern  (California  needs  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  who  is  aggressive  and 
knowledgeable.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  610, 
Corona,  CA  91720. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 

COMMUNICATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  26,000  6-day 
paper  is  seeking  an  aggressive,  promotion 
minded  classified  manager.  Will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  entire  staff  besides  being 
the  sales  leader.  We  are  in  a  rapid  growth 
area  and  our  staff  needs  guidance.  VDT 
experience  helpful,  but  not  a  necessity. 
Good  pay  with  commission  plan.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Mr.  Sexton,  Waukesha 
Freeman,  200  Park  Place,  Waukesha,  Wl 
53187. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

Interesting  and  challenging  position  for 
experienced  programmer  to  join  our  ex¬ 
panding  EDP  staff.  Knowledge  of  Cobol 
essential.  Systems  and  NCR  experience 
helpful. 

Position  offers  growth  opportunity  with 
good  starting  salary  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits. 

If  you  have  2-4  years  experience,  please 
send  resume  detailing  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  tO: 

Personnel  Department 
GORE  NEWSPAPERS,  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  14430 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GROWTH  AND  FUTURE  for  aggressive  Ad 
salesman  for  free  circulated  shopper.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Sunny  Florida.  48  hour  week  a 
minimum  but  you  will  be  well  compen¬ 
sated.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Box  4195, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY  seeks  salesperson/ad¬ 
vertising  director  with  drive.  Layout  and 
pasteup  experience  needed.  Northern 
Zone  1.  Good  entry  level  position.  Box 
4134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALESPEOPLE 
Expansion  due  to  growth  creates  the  need 
for  experienced  retail  salespeople.  This  is 
California's  fastest  growing  newspaper. 
Possibly  the  greatest  place  to  work  and  live 
in  the  U.S.  Siend  resume  to  Edd  Davis,  P.O. 
Box  190,  Palm  Springs,  CA  92262. 


SUNNY  FLORIDA 

Beckons  an  experienced  advertising  pro 
who's  tired  of  big  city  snow,  ice  and  has¬ 
sles.  We're  a  growing  9000  paid  daily  with 
TMC;  a  part  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  a  very  competitive  market. 
The  challenge  is  here,  but  so  is  the  sun— 
with  hundreds  of  lakes  to  spend  your 
weekends  on.  It  you  want  to  come  to 
Florida  to  work— not  retire — and  potential 
earnings  of  $1 1,000  v  appeal  to  you,  send 
me  your  resume.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Jim 
Brown,  Leesburg/Commercial,  Advertising 
Director,  P.O.  Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  FL 
32748. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 

Are  you  looking  for  a  chance  to  exercise 
your  sales  skills  in  a  modem,  growing  or¬ 
ganization?  Recent  expansion  has  created 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  We 
are  seeking  an  experienced  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  capable  of  servicing  and  ex¬ 
panding  a  varied  account  list.  You  will  be 
joining  a  staff  of  sales  pros  and  be  working 
in  1  of  the  most  modem  newspapers  in  the 
country. 

Madison  Newspapers  Inc.  is  an  AM/PM  op¬ 
eration  located  in  a  beautiful  medium 
sized  community  with  abundant  cultural 
and  recreational  facilities.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenging  career  with  lots  of 
opportunity  for  advancement,  please  send 
a  letterof  application  witheducation,  work 
and  salary  history  tO: 

Personnel  Dept. 

Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  8056 
Madison,  Wl  53706 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  Madison 
Newspapers  Inc. 


5  DAY  DAILY  in  sunny  California  needs  ag¬ 
gressive  pro  to  take  over  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  develop  new  territory.  Salary 
plus  commission,  excellent  benefits.  If  you 
can  sell,  start  now.  Sandra  Lipari,  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Independent,  Corona,  CA 
91720.  (714)  737-1234. 


WANTED— A  salesman  who  loves  money 
and  can't  get  enough  where  he/she  is  now. 
We  have  a  commission  plan  that  a  hard 
worker  knows  how  to  sell  can  really  cash  in 
on!  Our  salaries  are  compietitive  with  pa¬ 
pers  twice  our  size.  We  also  have  top  man¬ 
agement  in  our  daily  newspaper,  shopper, 
and  weekly  newspaper  organization.  Grow¬ 
ing  Zone  5  location.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


INTERESTED  IN  BECOMING  A  CAMPAIGN 
NEWS  SECRETARY? 

YOU  MAY  BE  JUST  WHAT  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IS  LOOKING  FOR 

The  National  Republican  Congressional  Committee  is  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive  people  with  a  background  in  communications 
and  an  interest  in  politics. 

We  are  holding  two  training  seminars  in  Washington,  O.C.  with  the 
hope  of  placing  news  secretaries  with  1978  Republican  Congres¬ 
sional  campaigns.  The  two  seminars  will  be  identical  in  content. 
April  21,  22,  23 
or 

May  12,  13,  14 

Write  or  cail  today  for  more  information  and  an  application  form: 

National  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
News  Secretaries’  Workshop 
Room  512—300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE 
Washington,  DC  20515 
(202)  225-1800 


Here's  the  deal.  You  come  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  work¬ 
shops.  If  you  do  well,  we'll  try 
to  place  you  in  a  G.O.P.  cam¬ 
paign  somewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  lots  of  openings 
for  trained  people.  And  the  po¬ 
tential  for  even  more  important 
assignments  in  the  future. 


And  here  are  the  details. 
There's  a  $25  registration  fee 
to  keep  out  the  non-serious. 
Meals  and  materials  are  on  us. 
You  pay  to  get  to  D  C.  and  for 
your  lodging.  You  have  to  stay 
at  the  workshop  hotel. 


Media  Relations 
Representative 

We  are  a  major  energy  company  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
media  relations  representative.  You  must  have 
a  journalism  degree,  with  experience  in  radio/ 
TV,  print  or  both. 

Applicant  must  be  able  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  media  contacts  and  have  the  ability  to 
work  with  company  executives  in  meetings 
with  the  press. 

Salary  will  be  based  on  experience. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 

Box  4230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  MIF 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


TAKE  CHARGE  editor  needed  for  booming 
Sunday  paper.  If  you  are  sharp,  experi¬ 
enced,  literate,  conservatively  inclined 
and  gutsy  we’re  interested.  Strong  leader¬ 
ship  needed  to  direct  staff  of  7.  Box  4199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  TRADE  NEWSPAPER  editor 
needed  by  New  York-based  tabloid  in 
special-interest  sporting  goods  field.  Must 
be  experienced  with  top  skills  in  interview¬ 
ing,  reporting,  directing  field  stringers, 
lively  newspaper  layout  and  head/caption 
writii  g.  Salary  $20,000-22,000  based  on 
expene.nce.  Reply  Box  4200,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

I  need  an  editor  for  my  rural,  county  seat  6 
day  Zone  5  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  person  on  the  way  up.  You  will  report 
directly  to  the  publisher.  Box  4160,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NOW  STAFFING  all  news  department  posi¬ 
tions,  including  photography,  sports,  wo¬ 
men's,  reporting,  editing,  for  new  morning 
newspaper.  Contact  Larry  Graebner, 
Bartlesville  Morning  American,  302  Osage, 
Bartlesville,  OK  74003.  (918)  336-0990. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Competitive,  Big  10,  20,000  AM  needs  ag¬ 
gressive,  working  sports  editor.  Be  at  home 
in  the  Big  10  and  the  high  school  sandlot. 
Want  sharp  writer,  innovator  and  adminis¬ 
trator  for  full-time  staff  of  5.  Prior  super¬ 
visory  experience  preferred.  Send  writing 
and  layout  clips  plus  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  IL  62525. 


JIOZENS  OF  BUSINESS  WRITING,  editing 
jobs  listed  monthly  by  professional  associ¬ 
ation.  Sample  $1.25.  NYB  Employment 
letter,  110  Ben  Aire,  Suffem,  NY  10901. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  weekly  hobby  news¬ 
paper,  Coin  World,  (100,0(X)  circulation), 
IS  seeking  aggressive  person  with  back¬ 
ground  in  reporting,  copy  editing  and  lay¬ 
out  for  very  responsible  editorial  position. 
Some  background  in  numismatics  would 
be  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Please  write 
letter  of  application  in  own  handwriting. 
Also  include  typed  resume  including  three 
personal  references  and  three  professional 
references.  Kindly  state  salary  require¬ 
ments. 

All  applications  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  A  residency  in  Sidney,  Ohio, 
area  will  be  required  for  successful  appli¬ 
cant.  Send  application  and  resume  to; 

John  Amos 
Amos  Press  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  150 
Sidney,  OH  45367 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  wanted  for 
specialized  consumer  newspaper.  Zone  F. 
Must  be  meticulous  editor,  skilled  at 
graphics,  layout.  Will  direct  staff  of  6  plus 
bureaus  and  stringers.  Salary  open,  based 
on  experience.  Reply  Box  4144,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  Midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  PUBLICATION  has 
opening  for  editor-writer  with  solid  back¬ 
ground.  (Allege  degree  plus  minimum  3-5 
years  experience.  Attractive  salary  and 
many  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  requirements  to. 
Box  4007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  19,000  Northwestern 
Illinois  daily.  Must  be  able  to  do  layout. 
Contact  Saul  Shapiro,  Managing  Editor, 
Freeport  Journal-Standard,  Box  361, 
Freeport,  IL  61032. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER,  photographer, 
newspaper  layout,  editing  experience,  at¬ 
tractive  area.  Northeast  Arizona  mountain 
area.  White  Mountain  Publishing  Co., 
Managing  Editor,  Box  678,  Show  Low,  AZ 
85901. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER 
Smart,  hardworking,  literate  reporter  with 
2-4  years  experience  on  quality  daily 
sought  for  Washington  Bureau  of  news¬ 
paper  group.  Box  4079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHIRT  SLEEVE  EDITOR  for  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  southwestern  Dhio.  Strong 
emphasis  on  community  issues.  Layout, 
headline  writing,  editing  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  chance  to  move  up  in  "Top  Ten” 
US  chain.  Write  Rex  Richardson,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Echo  Publications,  5120  Dixie 
Highway,  Fairfield,  OH  45014. 


DESK  PERSON  position  open  im¬ 
mediately.  Must  have  experience  in  head-  - 
line  writing,  layout,  editing  copy.  Box 
4212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  who  is  good  with 
ideas,  can  improve  copy  and  motivate 
young  staff  into  producing  excellent  local 
product  in  highly  competitive  area,  where 
we  are  the  little  guy  (but  proud).  If  you’re 
the  person,  send  resume,  work  samples, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to  Ron 
Stuart,  Managing  Editor,  Clearwater  Sun, 
P.O.  Box  2078,  Clearwater,  FL  33517. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR.  Must  believe  a 
local  paper’s  editorial  policy  should  be  di¬ 
rected  at  local  issues  and  the  community. 
We  want  someone  who  can  write  effective 
editorials,  edit  a  provocative  opinion  page, 
and  move  about  comfortably  in  all  phases 
of  a  many-faceted  community.  We  want 
someone  who  plans  to  stay  for  a  while  but 
not  someone  who  sees  this  as  a  chance  to 
retire  in  Florida.  Send  editorial  samples, 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements 
and  an  essay  on  your  philosophy  on  the 
role  the  editorial  page  should  play  in  the 
development  of  a  community  and  in  the 
improvement  of  that  communi^’s  news¬ 
paper.  Write  Ron  Stuart,  Managing  Editor, 
Clearwater  Sun,  P.O.  Box  2078,  Clearwa¬ 
ter,  FL  33517.  _ 


NEWS  EDITOR  of  fast  growing  daily  needs 
someone  strong  and  fast  on  make-up  and 
heads,  copy  editing  and  working  on  special 
sections.  1  or  2  years  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience  (including  VDT)  helpful.  Write  or 
call  James  Collins,  Editor,  The  News- 
Herald,  Box  351,  Willoughby,  OH  44094. 
(216)  951-0000. 


EDITOR 

New  York  Publisher  of  medical  journals 
seeks  individual  to  head  up  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Good  medical  background 
necessary  as  well  as  strong  editorial  skills. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  We  are 
looking  for  an  imaginative  assignment 
editor  who  can  conceive  and  initiate  fea¬ 
ture  material  to  complement  solid  tradi¬ 
tional  coverage  on  a  7  day  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Southeast.  Must  be  able  to 
motivate  and  supervise  experienced  staff 
of  6,  edit  for  style  and  content  and  handle 
basic  layout  responsibilities.  Box  4234, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  Wisconsin 
daily.  Must  be  willing  to  place  emphasis  on 
all  local  sports.  Excellent  community. 
Population  of  13,000.  Located  90  miles 
from  metropolitan  area.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM-REGIONAL  need  farm-ranch  re¬ 
porter  to  join  3-person  regional  staff. 
Cover  regional  zone  and  also  be  our  farm 
ranch  expert.  Box  4250,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  small  daily  or  news  editor  of  medium 
daily  who  desires  to  be  associate  editor  of 
15  person  staff  on  prize-winning  morning 
daily.  Number  2  person  position.  Strong 
management  abilities  necessary.  Elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom.  Reporting  and  editing 
experience  required.  Box  4258,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


2  OPENINGS — resignation  of  husband  and 
wife  created  2  key  openings  on  18,000  re¬ 
gional  morning  daily.  Need  sports  editor 
and  slot  person  on  universal  desk.  Elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom.  Experience  required. 
Good  salary  and  excellent  fringes.  Close  to 
Colorado  Country.  Contact  Daryl  Hall,  Star 
Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  NB  69361. 

8,  1978 


KANSAS  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  needs 
agri-business  reporter  with  minimum  2 
years  experience,  understanding  of 
economics  and  farm  policies.  Beat  in¬ 
volves  covering  agricultural  issues  for  a 
mixed  audience  of  farmers  and  non¬ 
farming  consumers  in  metro  area.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Box  4205, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  BUSINESS  news  weekly  in 
Zone  4  seeks  shirt-sleeve  editorwho  knows 
business  field  and  what  news  affects  it. 
Advancement  unlimited  to  REAL  news¬ 
paper  person.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
about  legislatures,  municipalities  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Box  4189,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSLETTER  EDITOR/WRITER.  We’re 
looking  for  a  savvy  pro  to  cover  the  news¬ 
paper  industry— business  and  editorial. 
Full-time  or  part-time.  Excellent  pay,  piece 
of  the  action.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COME  TO  BIG  SKY  COUNTRY! 
Experienced  editor— Take  charge  of  news 
department  of  prize  winning,  growing 
semi-weekly.  In  heart  of  Southwest  Mon¬ 
tana  recreation  area.  Write  or  call  Dean 
Neitz  or  Sally  Campbell,  Anaconda  Leader, 
121  Main,  Anaconda,  MT  59711.  (406) 
563-5283. 


STRINGERS  WANTED  for  national 
Catholic  newspaper.  Reporters  in  various 
parts  of  country  being  sought  for  special 
assignments.  Giood  space  rates  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  news  alerts  and  phoned-in  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  giving  background  tO;  Dale 
Francis,  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington, 
IN  46750. 


COPY  EDITOR.  Must  have  experience  in 
copy  editing,  headline  writing,  and  page 
layout.  Include  samples  of  your  work  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING 
cDmPANY  has  openings  for  SENIOR 
EDITOR  with  degree,  10  years  experience. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume  to  Publisher,  6116  N.  Cent¬ 
ral,  #  1020,  Dallas,  TX  75206. 


IF  YOU  HAD  your  choice  of  editing  copy  in 
a  town  with  snow,  ice  and  high  taxes  or  in 
Sunny  south  Florida,  which  would  you 
pick?  The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  has  a 
desk  opening  for  someone  who  challenges 
copy  and  has  an  eye  for  attractive  page 
design.  And  when  you  get  off  work,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  sun  for  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  tennis,  golf.  Send  resume  to; 
Glenn  Kirchoff,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  P.O.  Box 
14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 


2  WEEKLY  EDITORS  sought  for  top  flight 
expanding  suburban  weekly  group. J- 
degree  or  equivalent,  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  reporting,  editing.  Call  collect  Rick 
Friedman,  Minute-Man  Publications, 
Lexington,  MA.  (617)  861-9110. 


STATE  EDITOR 

Our  search  has  produced  a  lot  of  possibles, 
but  no  single  candidate  who  seems  perfect 
for  the  job  of  building  competitive  cover¬ 
age  in  1  of  the  most  exciting  regions  of  the 
West.  The  man  or  woman  we’re  looking  for 
will  have  tearsheets  demonstrating  bright 
writing,  editing  and  layout,  and  references 
attesting  to  effective  supervisory  ability 
and  personal  drive.  Send  unreturnable 
clips  to  Personnel  Manager,  The  Billings 
Gazette,  P.O.  Box  2507,  Billings,  MT 
59103.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 


EDITOR-REPORTER  to  head  Wallingford 
Bureau  of  Connecticut  AM  daily  of  30,000 
circulation  and  supervise  4  person  news 
staff.  At  least  5  years  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  plus  supervisory  experience. 
Knowledge  of  layout  and  copy  editing. 
Written  applications  only.  Apply  Editor, 
The  Norming  Record  and  Journal,  11 
Crown  St.,  Meriden,  CT  06450. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  features  editor  to  help 
us  improve  coverage  in  arts/entertain¬ 
ment,  television,  home  and  lifestyle  areas. 
Must  have  copy  editing  and  layout  exper¬ 
ience.  Send  resume,  samples  and  salary 
range  tO: 

Dorothy  Clifford 
People  Editor 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
P.  0.  Box  990 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302. 


EDIIOR 


National  professional  association  headquartered  in 
Chicago  is  seeking  an  editor  for  prestigious  news/opinion 
publications  in  the  legal  field.  Successful  candidate 
must  have  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  reporting  from  all 
vantage  points,  be  able  to  direct  a  staff  of  reporters  and 
be  familiar  with  design  and  production  processes. 
Strong  news  sense,  intellectual  curiosity,  administrative 
and  management  skills  are  required.  Minimum  of  five 
years  editorial  experience  with  some  emphasis  in 
magazine  publications,  a  record  of  successful  planning 
to  anticipate  news  developments  and  skill  in  making 
complex  issues  intelligible  to  readership  are  major  re¬ 
quirements  for  this  position.  Legal  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  helpful,  but  the  ability  to  work  well  with  a  wide 
variety  of  individuals  is  also  important. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  a  comprehensive 
benefits  package  as  well  as  outstanding  potential  for 
career  and  professional  growth. 

Minority  candidates  and  women  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
spond. 

If  you  feel  you  are  qualified  for  this  position,  please  send 
a  cover  letter  (including  salary  history)  as  well  as  your 
resume  outlining  work  history  and  accomplishments  to: 

Bex  4233r  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer  MIFIH 
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HELP  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  who  can  produce  bright 
pages  for  45,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Florida.  We  want  someone  experienced 
enough  to  lead  young  editors,  but  young 
enough  to  learn  from  an  enthusiastic  staff 
that  doesn't  believe  1  of  the  country’s  best 
known  papers  can  do  a  better  lob  than  we 
can  on  local  news.  Local  news  is  our  strong 
suit,  and  we've  designed  a  paper  around  it. 
Send  resume,  page  layouts,  references, 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4222. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  mid  Michigan  weekly 
newspaper  group.  Requirements  include:  J 
degree,  experience  in  reporting,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  newspaper  design,  editorial  writing, 
newsroom  management.  Apply  to  Vivian 
Fiscus,  Publisher,  Towh  Courier  Inc.,  Box 
1510.  East  Lansing,  Ml  48823. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Eldorado,  Kansas 
daily  newspaper.  Emphasis  on  local  cover¬ 
age  of  all  sports  as  well  as  general  report¬ 
ing  assignment.  Immediate  opening.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Haines,  Eldorado  Times,  El¬ 
dorado,  KS  67042.  (316)  321-1120. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIRECTOR 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  a  multi-plant 
groupof  newspapers  with  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  has  challenging  position  for  experi¬ 
enced  Home  Economics  Director .  .  .  must 
have  good  knowledge  of  both  fashion  and 
food.  Home  economics  degree  essential. 
Must  be  capable  of  writing  and  editing. 
Some  radio  or  TV  experience  desirable. 
Good  salary  plus  liberal  vacation,  medical 
and  retirement  benefits.  All  replies  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

Send  detailed  resume  including  availabil¬ 
ity  for  interview  tO: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  and  Q  Streets 
Sacramento.  California  95816 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

REPORTER  tor  small  daily.  Must  start  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  Steve  Wolfrom.  Drawer  C. 
Fostoria,  OH  44830.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips. 

EDITORIAL 

Food  industry  publication  needs  two  repor¬ 
ters  with  all  around  experience  writing, 
editing,  research,  investigative.  You  will 
travel  to  dig  up  news  and  cover  all  industry 
meetings.  Zones  9  and  E  Send  resume 
with  complete  work  experience  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Director  of  Personnel. 
Box  4265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  weekly 
in  beautiful  New  Hampshire.  Must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  long  hours  associated  with  a 
growing  weekly  and  have  the  desire  and 
ability  to  learn  composing  room  end  of  bus¬ 
iness.  Write  Box  4276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER 

Were  a  52,000  mid-west  daily  looking  fora 
sportswriter  who's  not  afraid  of  hard  tedi¬ 
ous  work,  someone  who  can  work  on  VDT, 
not  get  upset  taking  scores  and  statistics 
over  the  phone,  someone  who  can  spend 
most  of  a  shift  taking  care  of  agate  and 
then  pump  out  a  super  feature  before 
going  home.  We  want  someone  who  can 
cover  the  Chicago  Bears.  Cubs  or  White 
Sox  and  do  the  same  type  of  job  on  a  little 
league  game.  Don't  apply  if  you're  a  star. 
We  want  team  players.  Box  4277,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  who  IS  tight  with  words  and  willing 
to  break  the  news  layout  syndrome  with 
creative  headlines  and  make-up  for  hard 
news,  progressive  Michigan  weekly.  Send 
work  samples  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Oakland  (Community  Newspapers,  Box  14, 
Union  Lake,  IL  49085.  (313)  363-7141, 
ext.  3. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  wanted  for  23,500 
circulation  Zone  9  daily.  Minimum  of  3 
years  business  writing  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  clips  to  Box  4282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR.  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Dailies  and  weeklies  from  same 
plant.  24,000  per  day.  Bagging  experi¬ 
ence.  Cheshire  mailing  equipment;  Didde 
Glaser  stuffing.  Afternoon  and  evening 
hours.  Zone  5.  Box  4253.  Editor  S 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  MANAGER  needed  for  I 
medium-sized  deep-South  daily.  Musf  be  . 
able  to  read  and  interpret  research  data 
and  in  turn  make  sales  presentations  to  , 
national  arxl  regional  accounts  based  on  ; 
that  data.  Position  also  calls  for  helping  to  : 
train  advertising  staff  in  use  of  research  ^ 
data  in  selling,  (jood  opportunity  for  up¬ 
wardly  mobile  marketing  person.  Box 
4270.  Editor  &  Publislier.  j 

PERSONNEL  ( 

-  ( 

ZONE  1  Metropolitan  daily  has  immediate  • 
openingfora  Personnel  Administratorwith  ' 
an  academic  background  m  the  field  and  I 
1-2  years  experience  in  various  personnel  ] 
functions.  Will  be  responsible  for  employ-  ' 
ment  and  benefit  administration  with 
growth  opportunities  in  labor  relations  and  i 
other  personnel  areas.  Send  resume  to  Box  : 
4149.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Classifieds 

Programmed  for  Selling 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  medi¬ 
um  size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial 
operation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  man¬ 
agement  capabilities.  Responsible  for  off¬ 
set  press,  scheduling,  camera  stripping 
department,  platemaking  department, 
purchasing  and  quality  control.  Organiza¬ 
tion  provides  career  growth  potential  with 
excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  pressman 
for  5  unit  News  King  for  Central  Florida 
weekly  newspaper  plant,  printing  5  publi¬ 
cations  weekly.  Excellent  benefits.  Young, 
growing  company.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM -Working  foreman  respon¬ 
sible  for  supervision  of  personnel  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  6-unit.  Harris 
Cottrell  Model  V-15A  web  offset  press  and 
related  equipment,  including  in-line 
3-knife  trimmer  with  H&M  Paster.  News¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing  plant  with 
1  press  crew,  night  shift  only.  Applicants 
must  have  previous  press  and  supervisory 
experience.  Send  qualifications,  work  his¬ 
tory.  date  available  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  J.  L.  Boland,  Monmouth  News 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  679.  Freehold.  NJ  07728. 

ZONE  5-  PLANT  MANAGER 
Combination  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  plant.  Urbanite  and  slieet  fed  pre¬ 
sses;  stitching'trimming  equipment. 
Minimum  10  years  pressroom  experience. 
Must  be  experienced  in  modern  photo 
composition  and  plate  room  operation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Replies 
kept  in  strictest  confidence.  Send  resume 
to  Box  4269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMP  SHOP  MANAGER-Photocomp 
through  page  negatives  for  Zone  5  weekly 
group.  Quality  product.  Good  staff.  Strong 
growth  potential.  Box  4281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT-Ca- 
pable  of  directing  top  quality  web  offset 
printing.  COTTRELL  V-15A  with  8  units,  2 
folders,  balloon  and  gluers.  Experienced 
person  able  to  direct  people  on  a  3-shift 
operation.  Excellent  pay,  fringe  benefits, 
moving  expenses.  New  plant  in  Iowa  com¬ 
munity  of  10,000.  Contact  M.  Grandstaff, 
Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.,  Webster  City,  I A 
50595.  Phone:  (515)  832-4350  or  Eve¬ 
nings:  (515)  832-3803. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

ZONE  5  PM  DAILY  has  opening  for  fore¬ 
man  experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset 
newspaper  production.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  background  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Box  4188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PERSON  TO  HEAD  UP  our  production  de¬ 
partment  from  time  copy  enters  compos¬ 
ing  room  door  until  papers  depart  from 
press.  Knowledge  of  modern  typesetting 
equipment,  camera  and  ability  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Cottrell  V-22  press  a  must.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  and  must  be  filled  soon. 
Contact  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado,  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION _ 

PROCESS  CAMERA  OPERATOR 

Newspaper  background  preferred,  experi¬ 
ence  with  automatic  film  processing  and 
stripping  necessary.  Good  pay.  benefits. 
Contact:  Camarillo  Daily  News  (805)  482- 
2701. 


PRODUCTION 

Experienced  production  assistant  ready  to 
move  up.  Understands  and  has  worked 
with  day-to-day  production  problems  of 
community  newspaper.  We  have  in-house 
cold  type  and  deliver  camera  ready  past  up 
to  printer.  Must  be  skilled  in  ordering 
negatives,  veloxes  and  understand  4-color 
process.  Zone  5.  Send  resume  to  Director 
of  Personnel,  Box  4267.  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

OLYMPIC  AREA  COMMUNITY  in  New  York 
State  seeks  all  around  production  head. 
PMT,  page  layout.  We  farm  out  our  press 
work.  We  are  gearing  up  for  the  1980 
Winter  games.  This  publication  needs  a 
top  hand.  Box  4203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
UNIVERSITY  ADVANCEMENT-Missis- 
sippi's  largest  university  seeks  individ¬ 
ual  to  plan  and  direct  dynamic  public 
information  and  institutional  advancement 
program.  Areas  of  responsibility  include 
dissemination  of  news  and  features  on 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service  to 
all  branches  of  the  media;  production  of  a 
monthly  newsletter  for  faculty  and 
semiannual  tabloid  tor  legislators,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  the  university;  editorship  of 
an  award-winning  alumnus  magazine;  de¬ 
sign  of  special  publications  for  depart¬ 
ments  that  request  them,  and  coordina 
tion  of  other  efforts  necessary  to  advance 
t  lie  university.  The  director  must  be  able  to 
work  harmoniously  with  executive  officers 
of  tfie  university  and  with  faculty,  student, 
and  alumni  organizations,  as  well  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  media.  The  director  must 
have  at  least  a  Bachelors  degree  (docto¬ 
rate  preferred),  substantial  experience  in 
mass  communication,  and  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  ot  tlie  role  of  higher  education 
in  society.  Experienced  persons  from  any 
academic  area  or  discipline  who  have 
demonstrated  tlie  ability  to  communicate 
with  and  relate  to  diverse  publics  will  also 
be  corisidered.  Deadline  for  applying  is 
May  15.  Resumes  and  references  should 
be  addressed  to  J.E.  Ruffin.  Division  of 
Development  and  Public  Relations.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  University,  Box  423,  Missis¬ 
sippi  State,  MS  39762.  AAEOE. 


Positions 
Wanted  ... 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT  POSITION—Over  20  years 
experience  as  successful  ad  director,  then 
general  manager/publisher  of  weekly  and 
daily.  Seeking  more  promising  position 
where  capabilities  can  be  expanded. 
Hardworking,  community-minded,  family 
man.  Customer,  sales,  profit  oriented. 
Presently  employed  as  small  newspaper 
publisher.  Superior  is  aware  of  this  ad. 
Consider  all  management  offers.  Box 
4184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  MBA  GRAD  with  extensive  edito¬ 
rial  experience  on  outstanding  community 
newspaper.  Responsible  for  directing  large 
staff,  managing  plant,  participating  in 
labor  negotiations,  maintaining  commun¬ 
ity  relations  and  administering  budget. 
Seek  administrative  position  on  small  to 
medium  size  daily  in  Zones  5  and  3.  Also 
have  J-school  MA,  am  33  and  married.  Box 
4271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SMALL  INDEPENDENT  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGE  in  Zone  5  seeks  newswriter-pub- 
lications-public  relations  person.  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  required.  Clear  newswrit¬ 
ing  a  must,  also  keyhne  and  publica¬ 
tions  experience.  Broadcast  experience 
helpful.  Immediate  availability  required. 
Send  resume,  references,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  Major 
Southern  fine-arts  museum  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  public  relations  professional  to  di¬ 
rect  active  statewide  operation.  Strong  ex¬ 
perience  in  community  relations,  media 
liason  necessary;  practical  news  or  broad¬ 
casting  background  desirable.  Attractive 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ORGANIZED  AND  INNOVATIVE  individual 
with  recent  experience  organizing  and 
managing  editorial,  production,  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments  of  200.000  saturation 
weekly  seeks  diversified  administrative 
position  with  publication  in  metro-New 
York  or  New  Jersey  area.  Box  4273,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EMINENTLY  qualified  circulator  with  im¬ 
pressive  background  seeks  pjsition  with 
publication  that  is  MOVIN(j.  Exchange 
REFERENCES  and  details  in  confidence. 
Box  4141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  medium  publication  with 
community  involvement  that  needs  a  cir¬ 
culation  pro  with  20  years  ot  leadership 
experience.  I’m  your  man.  Box  4176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER.  Weekly  or  small 
daily.  BJ  Missouri,  54.  Wife  is  commercial 
artist.  $300  draw.  Phone  (813)  894-4550. 


CREATIVE,  motivated  weekly  ad  manager, 
6  years  experience,  needs  new  challenge. 
Degree.  Zones  3.4.  Box  4129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  a  top  sales,  working  AD  MANAGER? 
Experienced  trainer  12  years,  all  phases. 
Award  promotions.  Zone  5.  (513)  474- 
3494. 


AD  MANAGER  or  director.  16  years  in 
newspaper  business,  now  employed.  Firm 
believer  in  presentation  selling,  use  of  de¬ 
mographics  a  must.  Can  get  most  out  of 
sales  staff.  Seek  professional  product  in 
competitive  market.  Must  be  impressed 
with  you  as  you  must  be  with  us.  Box  4278, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

MEDIA  MARKETING  RESEARCH- Estab¬ 
lished  firm  in  a  growing  Zone  3  market 
needs  qualified  research  manager.  Degree 
in  marketing,  advertising  or  journalism 
helpful.  1-3  years  experience  in  research, 
preferably  in  news  media.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESEARCH  MANAGER  needed  by  The 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  Citizen- 
Journal.  Our  progressive  Daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  in  the  Mid  West's  most  livable 
million'market,  are  looking  for  someone 
grounded  in  statistics,  survey  methods 
and  data  application.  Masters  degree  help¬ 
ful.  Jim  Hammock,  Director  of  Marketing, 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  34  South  3rd  St.. 
Columbus,  OH  43216. 


SPORTSWRITERS  a  dime  a  dozen?  Not 
this  one.  Plenty  of  talent  with  writing  and 
camera.  BSJ,  college  experience.  Would 
like  college  SID  job.  Box  4201.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SECTION  EDITOR  with  top  10  daily  seeks 
Managing  Editor  post  with  medium-sized 
daily.  Young,  ex-city  editor  seasoned  in 
hard,  soft  news.  Proven  leader.  Will  con¬ 
sider  lateral  move  to  right  metro.  Box 
4235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR  who  can  do  it  all  (VDTs, 
too)  seeks  challenge  with  small  medium 
daily.  Phone:  (312)  235-2064.  Box  4236, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

LIFESTYLE  FEATURES  EDITOR.  I'll  give 
you  one  of  the  best  sections  in  the  coun¬ 
try-informative,  responsive  to  readers' 
needs.  Sensitive  writing.  Tight  editing. 
Metro  preferred.  Medium-sized  daily  con¬ 
sidered  if  you  meet  my  standards.  Box 
4237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED— Non-Prejudiced  Employer  who 
can  overlook  a  wheelchair  and  see  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  copy  editor.  Will  trade 
valuable  conditions  and  warm  climate.  BS. 
SPJ-SDX.  References  upon  request.  (804) 
846-3416. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  8,  1978 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EXPERIENCED  sports  editor  seeks  similar  I 
position  on  PM  newspaper.  5  day  week  vi 
preferred,  MA  Fellowship  winner.  Available  e 
immediately.  Please  contact  Wes  Dumont,  F 
Bo*  360,  Las  Vegas,  NM  87701.  !  e 

PUT  US  TO  WORK.  Young  ambitious  |  s 
couple  seeks  right  spot  on  medium  size  '  f 
daily.  She,  22,  has  BA-J,  sports  editing  and  E 
D.C.  reporting  experience.  He,  23,  is 
police,  court,  and  city  hall  reporter  for  f 
southern  daily.  Write  or  call  Sue  Burkey  or  f 
J.  P.  Duncan,  P.O.  Box  21,  Hammond,  LA  e 
70401.  (504)  345-8293.  s 

BROADLY  EXPERIENCED  reporter,  27.  .  * 
seeks  job  on  medium  or  large  daily.  2  years  ’ 
reporting  experience,  copy  editing  with  ! 
VDTs,  political  speech  writer,  major  maga-  j  . 
zine  credits,  edit  page  editor  major  campus  ' 
daily,goodonphoto.Zonesl,2,9preterred,  |  . 
butwillconsideranymajormetro.Box3898.  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  J 

HAWAII  CALLING— Aggressive,  young 
journalist— 6  years  experience  seeks 
mainland  reporter  slot.  Copy  editing  and 
design  experience.  Patrick  L.  Bigold,  1551 
Wilder  Ave.,  Apt.  6.  Honolulu,  HI  96822. 
Phone;  (808)  946-2284. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  POST  on  smaller  paper 
sought  by  editor  on  one  of  the  biggest, 
best  dailies.  Box  4161,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

PUNGENT  SOCIO-POLITICAL  critic,  edi¬ 
tor:  guarantee  to  excite,  enlist,  enrage,  i 
Veteran  can  teach  staffers  sound  writing- 
editing  while  stirring  readership.  Box 
4170,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

I  CAN  DO  A  JOB  FOR  YOU.  March  1978  i 
journalism  graduate  of  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  with  sports  writing  and  editing  plus  DC 
political  writing  exfierience.  22  and  willing 
to  relocate  for  reporting, editing  job  on 
daily.  Call  or  write  Sue  Burkey.  39696  But¬ 
ternut  Ridge,  Elyria,  OH  44035.  (216) 
458-5220. 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  SPORTSWRITER,  young 
but  experienced  pro,  wants  on  metro  or 
medium  daily.  Solid  on  desk,  too.  Box 
4172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  EDITOR  of  24  page  tabloid 
weekly  seeks  position  as  reporter  and/or 
editor.  Also  has  experience  on  community 
and  metropolitan  daily  papers.  Anywhere 
in  Southern  California.  Please  write  Lola 
Sherman,  P.O.  Box  854,  Del  Mar,  CA 
92014. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  of  medium-size  daily.  I 
5  years  experience,  national,  state  awards 
for  layout,  editing,  writing,  seeks  job  on 
major  metro.  Box  4206.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VERSATILE  PRIZE-WINNER  skilled  in 
Washington  reporting,  27,  seeks  Zone  2 
daily  metro  assignment.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  3  California  dailies.  National  Ob¬ 
server.  MA  Behavioral  Science  Journalism. 
Box  4213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  3  years  city  desk  and  re¬ 
porting  experience  on  mid  size  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  reporting  or  editing  job  on 
100.000  paper,  any  Zone.  Have  covered 
several  beats,  done  make-up,  editing.  Now 
supervise  staff  for  hard  news  and  features. 
Know  VDT.  Send  replies  to  Box  4214, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

JAPAN  was  my  beat  for  an  international 
trade  magazine.  Now  I  want  to  move 
Stateside.  A  magazine  or  newspaper  post  I 
with  an  Asian  tie-in  would  be  ideal,  but  a 
literate  trade  magazine  would  run  a  good 
second.  Prefer  Zones  1.  5,  or  Washington. 
DC.  Box  4215.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

INCISIVE  JOURNALIST  with  experience 
covering  Congress.  Also  reported  for 
lOO.OCX)  daily  in  New  England  and  smaller 
hometown  daily.  June  1978.  J-Grad.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  4263,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  25,  seeks  permanent 
position  on  small-to-medium  size  daily. 
Currently  employed.  Photo  (with  camera), 
VDT.  layout  experience,  good  writer.  Award 
winner,  will  relocate.  Single,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Contact  Box  4257, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


LEGISLATIVE  AND  POLITICAL  reporter 
with  experience  in  two  state  capitals  seeks  i  i 
editorial  writing  job  on  paper  that  em-  i 
phasizes  state  and  local  issues.  Also  has  | 
expertise  in  foreign  affairs.  Strong  ; 
academic  background  in  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  including  foreign  study.  i 
Award  winning  columnist.  Box  4105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER— available  summer. 
May  grad,  biology  minor.  Layout,  paste  up, 
editing,  heads,  photos.  Prefer  weekly, 
small  daily:  scenic  area:  outdoor  writing.  ! 
Won't  work  for  Panax.  Resume,  clips,  re-  i 
ferences.  Laura  Zahn,  2313  Fitch,  Mar-  i 
’  quette.  Ml  49855.  j 

.  COLUMNIST  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi-  ] 

I  tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi-  i 
ence.  Box  1460.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■ 

I  REPORTER  seeks  general  assignment 
'  spot.  Dedicated  J-grad  with  I'z  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Also,  college  paper  and  1 ' 2  years 
as  advertising  copywriter.  Will  consider 
any  location.  Box  4078,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

F IRST  CLASS  SPORTS  EDITOR  looking  for 
advancement  to  larger  daily.  Fast,  sharp 
layout,  good  writer.  Works  well  with  others. 
Peter  Rose.  1224  Angels  Camp  Drive,  Car- 
son  City,  NV  89701.  (702)  883-2489. 

DESKMAN-  31  with  eight  years  experi¬ 
ence  (3  weekly,  5  daily)  as  reporter,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  editor.  Can  also  write  edito¬ 
rials.  Currently  working  slot  of  widely- 
known.  highly-regarded  17.0(10  Mississippi 
PM.  Interested  in  wire,  rim  or  slot  on  daily 
or  desk' reporting  job  on  weekly.  Paper's 
size  isn't  important,  but  a  commitment  to 
quality  is.  Salary  requirements  flexible. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  near  an  ocean.  Any 
ocean.  Stan  Burkes.  Box  615,  Greenville. 
MS,  38701  or  (601)  335-4561. 

SUBURBAN  EDITOR  for  aggressive  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  daily  seeks  similar  position  at 
larger  paper,  preferably  in  Zone  1,  2  or  3. 
Coordinating  the  coverage  of  9  towns  has 
begun  to  lack  the  challenge  I  need.  Crea¬ 
tive  story  ideas,  good  style,  crisp  headlines 
and  attractive  layout  are  characteristics  of 
my  abilities.  V[3T  experience,  top-notch 
photographer  with  knowledge  of  all  areas 
of  news  work.  Box  4174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TWO  YEARS  ON  A  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
AND  I'VE  HAD  IT. 

I'm  looking  for  a  reporting  position  on  a 
newsjjaper  and  am  willing  to  relocate  any¬ 
where  to  find  It.  I  have  J-school  back¬ 
ground  and  can  write,  edit,  re  write,  man¬ 
age  production  and  advertising,  do  a  com¬ 
petent  layout  and  handle  a  camera.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  write  news.  Box  4183,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Summer  spot 
sought.  Wide  background  journalism,  pub¬ 
lic  atfair.s.  Now  top  ranked  university  fac¬ 
ulty  member.  Would  aim  at  awards  recogni¬ 
tion  for  your  pajrer.  Pay  need  reasonable, 
opportunity  primary.  Box  4185,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FILM/TV'THEATER  MUSIC  critic.  Young 
managing  editor  of  leading  trade  magazine 
seeks  broader  outlet  for  talents.  Proven, 
with  MA  in  communications,  can  handle  all 
I  aspects.  Will  relocate  anywhere  for  right 
I  job.  C/O  Box  11574,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19116. 

:  I  STUCK— Copy  editor  3  years,  reporter  5. 

1  ready  to  move  up.  Need  change,  chal- 
I  lenge,  responsibility.  BA  journalism,  ex¬ 
perience  on  15,000  to  65.000  dailies. 
Know  VDT.  Box  4186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  AWARD  WINNING  REPORTER,  5  years 
with  good.  Zone  2  suburban  daily,  seeks 
r  investigative/feature  writing  slot  with 
metro  area  daily.  Any  Zone,  job  more  im- 
,  portant  than  geography.  MAJ.  Why  not  in¬ 
quire?  Box  4194,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TALENTED,  AWARD-WINNING  newswo-  ; 
man,  BA,  2  years  experience,  VDT.  35mm.  ; 
Presently  employed,  seeks  reporting  job  I 
with  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  in  Zones  1 
4,6, 8.9.  Box  4244.  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


AUTO  WRITER-COLUMNIST:  10  year 
product-  and  consumer-directed  auto  col-  ; 
umnist  and  writer,  formerly  auto  textbook 
editor  with  nation's  largest  book  publisher, 
seeks  position  with  metro  or  cliain.  Con-  j 
tributing  editor-columnist  for  national  im-  j 
ported  and  sports  car  magazine.  VDT  ' 
trained.  Box  4248.  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN  POSITION  on  major 
metro  wanted.  5  years  layout,  editing,  writ¬ 
ing  experience  on  mid-sized  daily  has  won 
several  top  state  awards.  Strong  on  pack¬ 
aging  page  elements  into  more  readable 
product.  Samples  and  references  available 
upon  request.  Box  4254,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  TV  CRITIC,  29.  seeks 
to  bring  many  skills  to  Zone  1  or  2  daily. 
Have  written  crisp,  incisive  copy  on  TV. 
entertainment,  sports  and  politics:  edited 
lifestyle  sections.  TV  log.  VDT.  Box  4255. 
Editor  &  Publisher 

SPORTS  DESK  in  Zone  2,  3  or  5.  I  have 
been  a  sports  editor  or  writer  for  6  years 
and  am  best  suited  to  do  mainly  rewrite, 
editing,  heads  and  layout.  Box  4256. 
Editor  &  Publislier. 

SPORTS  HAND,  able  to  edit,  write  heads 
and  layout  pages,  also  able  to  cover  in  a 
pinch,  Metro  morning  daily.  Zone  5.  Box 

4260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  J-grad  completing  in¬ 
ternship  with  top  small  daily  seeks  spot  on 
similar  paper.  College  editor.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence.  Clips,  resume  available.  Contact  Box 

4261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  large  Southern  weekly  seeks 
challenge.  10  years  experience,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  to  editor-in-chief.  Let's  talk. 
I'll  relocate.  Box  4274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


JOURNEYMAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  desires 
to  apply.  16  years  news  experience  as 
Photo  Chief  or  Picture  Editor.  Can  "shoot" 
with  the  best.  Strong  with  sports.  Won 
many  awards,  creative  and  aggressive. 
Prefer  West  Coast,  consider  others.  Write: 
Box  4182.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Zone  9  photo  editor/photo- 
journalist  available  with  tearsheets,  refer¬ 
ences,  equipment.  Will  travel.  Box  4136, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DOES  YOUR  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 
NEED: 

'Leadership  by  example  of  10  years  Metro 
daily  veteran? 

'Administrative  and  "people  handling" 
ability? 

'News  sense  developed  by  nearly  20  years 
reporting,  writing,  photography? 
'Youthful  enthusiasm,  assertiveness, 
creativity:  packed  into  35  years? 

Larry  Graft-(312)  537  6809 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  PHOTOJOUR¬ 
NALIST,  BA,  with  exj^rience  on  daily 
newsjMpers,  whose  pictures  won  a  second 
place  California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  award  tor  Best  Photojournalism, 
seeks  photo-conscious  daily.  Any  Zone. 
Please  contact:  Richard  Green.  16048 
Channel  St..  San  Lorenzo.  CA  94580. 
(415)  276  3243. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Executive 
foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction,  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions:  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
IP  all  departments,  front  to  back  Box 
3821.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR,  experienced 
in  color  separation,  stripping,  camera,  and 
platemaking.  Seeking  permanent  position. 
Zones  5.  6.  7,  8.  Box  4173,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

TURN  FREELANCING  TO  PROFIT.  Exclu¬ 
sive  job  listings,  freelance  opjxirtunities. 
markets  and  news  published  twice 
monthly  in  "Freelancer's  Newsletter.  " 
Used  by  successful  freelancers  for  more 
than  8  years.  Special  Trial  Otter— 6 
months  (11  issues)  $12.50.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  P.O.  Box  128-EP,  Rhinebeck, 
NY  12572. 

_ PERSONNEL _ 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT:  Female  Age  26. 
BA.  MBA  in  progress.  3  years  experience 
major  metro  daily  with  emphasis  on  pre¬ 
ventative  labor.  Box  4243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

MY  6-YEAR  BACKGROUND  with  1  of  the 
nation's  largest  daily  newspapers  and  2 
years  of  guiding  public  relations  efforts  for 
non-profit  organizations  could  boost  your 
public  relations  effort.  Prefer  triangle  area 
of  North  Carolina.  Box  4190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  professional  with 
strong  background  in  major  sports,  seeks 
challenging  position  with  opfiortunity  to 
grow.  16  years  newspaper  experience  in 
both  writing  and  photography.  3  years  PR 
director  of  major  race  track  and  3  years 
self-employed.  Prefer  west  coast,  but  con¬ 
sider  anywhere.  Write  Box  4216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


NEWSMAN  with  offset  job  printing  exjjeri- 
ence.  Ideal  set-up  would  be  editorship  plus 
management  of  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Have  ideas  on  how  to  expand  printing. 
Would  settle  only  for  top  news  product. 
Strong  on  news  judgment,  leadership.  Box 
4246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Information  commission 

The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same. 

■Almost  as  fast  as  you  can  say  “April 
f  ool's  Day."  one  government  commis¬ 
sion  on  information  went  out  of  business 
on  April  I  and  another,  with  a  different 
name,  was  created. 

Karlier  this  year.  President  Carter 
abolished  the  LI..S.  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Information.  This  was  the  bipar¬ 
tisan  commission  whose  members  were 
appointed  by  the  President  (and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  for  three-year  terms 
without  compensation  which  had  over¬ 
sight  responsibility  for  the  government's 
foreign  information  (namely  USIA). 
education  and  cultural  programs  and 
policies  since  I94S. 

On  April  I .  USIA  was  merged  into  the 
new'  International  Communication 
Agency,  along  with  several  bureaus  of 
the  State  Department,  under  the  Carter 
reorganization  plans.  No  members  of  the 
new  advisory  commission  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Communication  Agency  have  yet 
been  named. 

However,  the  roster  of  publishing 
executives  who  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  services  to  the  predecessor  commis¬ 
sion  for  30  years  is  impressive. 

i.ouis  T.  Olom.  staff  director  of  the 
commission  for  many  years,  sent  us 
some  comment  to  “provide  an  appro¬ 
priate  interment  for  what  has  been  an 
unusual  body  .  .  .  Before  the  commis¬ 
sion  burial  is  complete,  it  is  only  proper 
to  document  a  bit  of  its  distinctiveness 
and  its  past  value." 

In  Mr.  Olom's  words: 

First,  this  commission  deliberated, 
assessed,  and  rendered  judgments  about 
USIA  that  were  truly  independent,  ob¬ 
jective  and  detached.  The  commission 
was  never  “in  the  pocket  of  the 
Agency.”  at  least  not  for  the  past  2 1  Vi 
years.  Its  reports  to  Congress  were  not 
reviewed  or  seen  by  the  USIA  before 
they  were  released  1^.  the  Congress  and 
the  domestic  press.  And  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  testimony  before  the  Congress 
was  its  own. 

Second,  this  commission  has  been 
administered  in  a  most  frugal  manner. 
Although  its  members  were  entitled  to 
transportation  and  per  diem  for  services 
rendered  the  Government,  about  80%  of 
them  never  claimed  it.  And  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  chairmen,  especially,  made  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  contributions  during 
their  tenures.  The  numerous  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  hosted  by 
these  chairmen  at  their  own  expense 
served  to  reduce  further  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  cost  of  administering  the  business 
of  the  commission.  One  further  point 
about  the  time  devoted  to  this  task — at  a 


Senate  hearing  a  few  years  ago  a  former 
commission  member  calculated  that  in 
one  year  he  had  spent  3 1  Vi  man-days  on 
the  work  of  this  commission  and  USIA, 
while  at  the  same  time  discharging  his 
full-time  responsibilities  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  one  of  America’s 
large  corporations. 

Third,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
self-promotion  and  publicity  are  a  prac¬ 
ticed  art  if  not  science,  this  Commission 
was  content  to  offer  advice  and  not  oper¬ 
ate,  to  counsel  and  not  direct,  to  report 
but  seldom  publicize  itself.  Much  of  its 
most  effective  work  was  accomplished  in 
camera.  And  the  only  publicity  that  ac¬ 
crued  to  it  occuned  once  a  year  when  its 
annual  reports  to  Congress  (28  at  last 
count)  were  released  to  the  public. 

Fourth,  of  the  12(K)  to  1500  advisory 
commissions  in  Washington,  this  com¬ 
mission  was  only  one  of  two  with  the 
statutorily-charged  responsibility  for 
counseling  an  entire  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Members  offered  their  advice, 
judgment  and  experience  about  USlA’s 
policies  and  objectives,  its  leadership, 
management  and  organization,  its  per¬ 
sonnel,  budget  and  research,  its  evalua¬ 
tion,  its  congressional  relations  and  its 


effectiveness  at  home  and  abroad. 

Fifth,  this  Commission  was  graced  by 
people  of  distinction  and  discernment 
who  were  devoted  to  the  important  mis¬ 
sion  of  criticizing  constructively  and 
strengthening  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  in  international  com¬ 
munication. 

Serving  as  commissioners  over  the 
years  were: 

Palmer  Hoyt  of  The  Denver  Tost, 
Erwin  Canham  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  John  Seigenthaler  of  The 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Dorothy  Chan¬ 
dler  of  The  Los  Aufteles  Times,  Tom  Vail 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge  of  the  Lonisville  Courier  Journal; 
George  Gallup  and  Arthur  Nielsen,  Jr. 

Also,  columnists  Bill  Buckley  and 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  Sig  Larmon,  of  Young 
and  Rubicam;  and  John  Shaheen.  of 
Shaheen  Natural  Resources,  BenHihhs, 
of  the  Saturday  Eveniii)’  Post,  and 
Hobart  Lewis  of  Reader's  Digest,  J. 
Leonard  Reinsch  of  Cox  Broadcasting, 
and  Frank  Stanton  of  CBS. 

Adman  honored 

Richard  C.  Christian,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Marsteller  Inc.,  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency,  received  the  an¬ 
nual  Ohio  Governor’s  Award  in  Colum¬ 
bus  recently. 

The  award  recognizes  Ohio  natives 
and  residents  whose  careers  have  bene¬ 
fited  mankind  and  brought  honor  to  the 
state. 


Common  Cents  granted 
injunction  vs.  Compulog 


The  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
has  granted  American  Consumer  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  (ACIS),  publisher  of 
Common  Cents,  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  T.  V.  Compulog  Services,  Inc. 
and  others,  enjoining  them  from  using 
“confidential  information’’  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  ACIS  to  either  solicit 
customers  of  ACIS  or  to  otherwise  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  trade  of  ACIS. 

The  court’s  action  stems  from  a  suit 
brought  by  ACIS  president  Norman 
Eisner  and  executive  vicepresident  Roy 
Lord  against  former  Common  Cents  pub¬ 
lisher  Howard  Cohen,  former  Common 
Cents  employe  Jordan  Goodman,  T.  V. 
Compulog  Services  and  two  Compulog 
executives. 

Cohen,  following  a  disagreement  with 
Eisner  and  Lord,  is  alleged  to  have  quit 
his  post  at  Common  Cents,  taking 
numerous  records  such  as  subscriber 
lists,  information  about  subscribers  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  are  dealt  and 
information  on  certain  costs  of  the  get¬ 
ting  the  publication  out  with  him.  He  al¬ 
legedly  brought  this  information  to  T.V. 
Compulog  which  later  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  to  offer  monthly  a  consumer  in¬ 
formation  package  to  newspapers,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  provided  by  Common  Cents. 


Spokesmen  for  T.V.  Compulog  have 
said  their  decision  to  start  a  consumer 
information  service  was  made  prior  to 
Cohen’s  approaching  them. 

Eisner  and  Lord  are  seeking  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  to  prevent  Compulog 
from  using  any  of  the  materials  Cohen 
reportedly  took.  Eisner  and  Lord  are 
also  seeking  the  payment  of  damages. 
The  records  taken  have  since  been  re¬ 
turned. 

“We  will  press  this  case,”  said  Jeff 
Mann,  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs.  “We 
feel  we’ve  been  harmed.  We  feel  we 
have  the  right  to  recovery.” 

The  Common  Cents  consumer  infor¬ 
mation  insert  is  carried  by  more  than  100 
newspapers  with  total  circulation  of 
nearly  4  million.  Among  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  subscribing  to  the  supplement  are 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Baltimore  San  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The  newer  Compulog  service,  called 
“info,”  includes  a  full  package  of  24  col¬ 
umns  as  well  as  full  and  half  page  articles 
tied  into  seasonal  and  holiday  promo¬ 
tions. 

The  articles  are  sent  in  camera  ready 
form  and  can  be  placed  anywhere  in  the 
paper  by  the  editors. 
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'WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  , 
HAD  TO  HAVE ...  I 
A  TOTAL  J 

X  SYSTEM,  TOTAL  Q 
J  SERVICE  AND 
i  TOTAL  SUPPLY" 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  going  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  had  to  have  spmeone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  plateroon^,  jtrain  our 
people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it — what  a  relief." 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom— train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 

plates  and  chemistry _ and  follow-up 

service,  too— continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy— he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 


uienern 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800  325-3310 


Three  ounces  of  prevention... 

That’s  what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  published  a  new 
libel/privacy  book  for  use  by  Scripps-Howard  reporters 
and  editors.  We  also  shared  it  with  friends. 


Here’s  the  kind  of  reaction  we  got. . . 

“I  am  impr((ss(!d  with  its  clarity  and  succinctness... tin; 
bt;st  tiling  of  its  kind  ...for  new  professionals.” 

Philip  Robbins 
Chairman 
lournalism  Dept. 

George  Washington  Univ. 
Washington.  D.G. 

"I’ills  a  very  real  ihhhI  in  our  business." 

lohn  McMullen 
Executive  Editor 
The  Miami  Herald 

“A  very  u.seful  guide  to  have  in  the  newsroom." 

Gene  Giancarlo 
Executive  Secretary 
American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors 

“Most  useful  land  |  about  as  attractively  done  as  any- 
tbing  of  the;  kind  I've  seen." 

Paul  Miller 

C^hairman  of  the  Board 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


“ . . .  most  interesting  and  clear  presentation  of  comphix 
ideas... a  partie  ularly  effective  introduction  to  new 
reporters." 

Charlene  |.  Brown 
School  of  journalism 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington.  Ind. 


Written  by  a  lawyer  with  the  ("leveland  anti  Wash¬ 
ington  firm  of  Baker,  Hostetler  &  Patterson,  who  prac¬ 
tices  in  corporate  and  communications  law.  the  book 
incorporates  the  most  significant  changes  the  law  of 
libel  has  undergone  since  its  birth  centuries  ago. 

The  guide  was  published  in  hard-cover  last  year 
for  use  by  Scripps-Howard’s  newspapers,  broadcast¬ 
ing  outlets,  wire  service,  and  syndicates.  After  the 
needs  of  the  Scripps’  operations  were  met.  there  was  a 
limited  courtesy  distribution  to  members  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry,  journalism  schools  and  law 
schools. 

Now.  in  response  to  recjuests  that  the  text  be  made 


available  to  students  and  news  operations  outside 
Scripps-Howard.  the  I'].W.  Scripps  (Company  has  au- 
thori/,e;d  a  second  printing  in  paperback.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion.  which  is  38  pages  and  weighs  three  ounces,  is 
being  sold  at  co.st  as  a  service  to  the  industry. 

If  “SYNOPSIS"  is  a  hook  you  want  for  your  library, 
individual  copies  may  be  obtained  for  $1.2.'5.  which 
includes  postage  and  handling,  by  writing  NEA.  P.O. 
Box  ‘11428.  (develand.  Ohio  44101.  (Checks  or  money 
orders  should  accompany  orders.  On  bulk  shipments 
of  10  books  or  more.  NEA  will  bill  you  later  for  the 
entire  amount,  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  per  book,  plus 
handling. 
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